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PREFACE TO THE ENGLISH EDITION 


X particularly wish to commend this book to 
my English-speaking readers, because its contents 
may be said to hold the key to the understanding 
of my whole life work. I would therefore like to 
make a few observations here which will, I believe, 
help the reader to, this end. 

I have never Considered philosophy a science but 
an ar t—hence the misunderstandings which have 
sometimes arisen amongst English critics. The first 
paper which comprises this volume fully explains 
this fundamental position of mine. I have always 
considered the art of speaking, rather than the art 
of writing, the more important vehicle for the trans¬ 
mission of spiritual influence : hence the particular 
'style of all my books the third paper gives the reason 
for tais conviction'. ...... 

I have never attached importance to definition m 
the usual sense, never considered logic to be a means 
of understanding, or the type of the “ thinker ” as 
necessarily fit to fulfil the true functions of a phil¬ 
osopher. I have always, first and foremost, believed 
in “ polarisation ” as the door of access to true know¬ 
ledge, hence in what I call “ polyphony,” and in a 
form of concentration which is different in kind from 
that which the word usually denotes. In this con¬ 
nection I would refer the reader to papers II, IV, 
V and VI. 

' Finally,. it is one of my fundamental convictions 
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\ that not only philosophy but the whole realm of 
human life itself as opposed to the realm of animal 
vllife^Tbelongs to the plane of Art. As I have explained 
In my work South American Meditations, Beauty and 
' Truth have, altogether different earthly roots, and it 
is Beautv and not scientific Truth which represents 
;on all planes the highest ideal of human perfection. 
As these fundamental premises of my understanding 
of Philosophy and Life have never been explicitly 
stated before, The Art of Life may be said to represent 
a kind of epitome of my theory of spiritual realisation. 

Other papers particularly VII, VIII, IX and 
XIII) deal with more concrete problems, such as 
social and political questions—questions, indeed, 
which are of vital import to-day. All, however, 
emphasise my one fundamental viewpoint; more¬ 
over, all but four are the final expression of lines of 
thought which I have explored during the past 
thirty years. It is precisely because of the final 
quality of this expression, that I have been able to 
include in this book four essays which were written 
at earlier dates, and I have done so in order to show 
the intrinsic consistency of my approach to the realisa¬ 
tion of the spiritual life. 

_ The first paper, “ Philosophy is an Art ” which 
title could well serve as the “ right designation ’ Jl 
for all my activities as a thinker, speaker, writer and 
teacher , is the written expression of the first lecture 
I ever delivered which was in 1906, when I was 
twenty-five years old; in the Nietzsche-Archiv of 
Weimar, the house of Nietzsche’s sister, who might 
to that extent be said to have been responsible for 
my “discovery.” In 1908, I delivered the lecture 
on " The Individual and the Spirit of the Age.” 
The eleventh and twelfth papers were written in 1919 
1 For a full elucidation of “ right designation ” see p. 19 ff. 
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and 1921 respectively. Readers who observe a 
difference in style in these four papers—as compared 
with the style of the other twelve—will here find the 
explanation. 

HERMANN KEYSERLING. 


4 Prinz Christiansweg, Darmstadt. 
January, 1937. 
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PHILOSOPHY IS AN ART 


_IMES CHANGE. AFTER HAVING FOR CENTURIES 

been represented as a creature hostile to light and 
alien to life, a sort of owl, with erudite bespectacled 
eyes pinned to his books and papers, and glancing at 
nature, if at all, only to criticise and repudiate it, the 
philosopher now finds that he is slowly regaining the 
significance he used to have in the days of Plato/ . 
when he was (the passionate lover of trutli) Now,- 
the typical lover is not an old man with a tranquil' 
mind, but an impetuous and ardent youth. And 
whereas for countless generations people saw in 
metaphysics nothing but the driest and the most 
abstract of all the learned disciplines, the very essence 
of boredom, there are some to-day who know and 
many who surmise that philosophy is less a science 
than an art. And art is the highest, the most vital 
expression of life. 

Philosophy is, indeed, a science only in the measure P 
in wlfich every art is a science—in so far as it is a-' 
question'd!' tne~ 3 elt handling of the medium of 
expression, of the acquisition of mastery over a certain 
technique, of the knowledge and understanding of 
the material to be dealt with. The thinker’s technique 
is thought itself. To him, the capacity for thinking 
is, in very truth, of purely technical value : that is 
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what makes his competence, even as the sculptor 
should be able to handle a chisel; and we are, 
accordingly, entitled to insist that every philosopher 
who ventures to appear in public should be possessed 
of this capacity. 'The thinker’s means of expression 
is language—in the sense that an idea is not realised 
until it is given a clear and unambiguous formula. 

’ And, finally, his raw material is knowledge. Even 
5 as the musician should have in his very blood the 
! science of_harmony and counterpoint, and be able 
\ ; exactly J o app reciate the effect of each succession 
’ 1 of* note s^anc. of each musical totality in relation to 
t hat w hic h preceded it and that which is to follow ; 
\lo the philosopher should be master of the laws of 
i V thought and be able clearly to assess the,relationship 
’ between ideas and their respective^ valued. And even 
las we~l!xpect ^oT^’j^'mfer'’that~he Have a thorough 
knowledge of his art, so that he may understand the 
chemical effect of his colours, foresee how they will 
act on one another, and their possible changes, the 
philosopher should be master of the science of his 
age and accurately evaluate its results in order that 
: the picture of the world that he paints may not fade 
as soon as he has finished with it and run the risk 
of being ruined through the deterioration of its 
colours *- In t^is sense, an d in this sense alone, is it 
mat the philosoph er"is' a scient ist. in the proper 
meaning of the term * his scientific capacities only 
affect that aspect of his vocation which can be 
, learned and taught. But to philosophise^—that is, in 
"truth, an authentic art. The thinker operates with 
the laws of thought and the facts of science exactly 
;as the musici an^ deals w ith sound. He must discover 
Vharmomes ; Be able"to imagine a succession of notes ; 
-island blend the different parts into a whole in virtue 
of their necessary relationships. The most extensive 
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knowledge canno t bv itself produce a visio n of the^ 
world ; nor can'jtne most ..penetrating judgmenT*' *' 
reveal a new truthj THe point is to organise positive 
klaowTedgd/tiD Introduce a subject into the object, to 
establish what is merely a transitory phenomenon on 
the sure basis of an idea ; the point is to give form 
to what is amorphous, to impress a pattern on matter 
and thus infuse it with life. The essential problem, 
therefore, in philosophy, as in every art, is the problem 
of form. The question of the value of a vision of the 
world resolves itself thus into a question of style. 

What I mean by style is, obviously, not the external 
form of the language : I am thinking rather of the 
jityle ofthe thought. It is not absolutely indispensable^ ' 
lKr~aT^TeartH mker to b e a great writer.a&jtf-fill. ..His 
art consists not in shaping words>. phrases and i deas, • 
but Jn shaping problems . % His function is not to give -' 
utterance to what is alreadyJma wn. o ut to organise 
and arrange that which is un known iiL snch a-manner 
that it becomes knowabTeTrln respect of the thinker, 
the writer "is only "a simple decorator. A writer’s 
plastic capacity is revealed in the way in which he 
says what, after all, anybody could have th ought, anc -^ 
said. In the case of the thinker, "however, that 
capacity reveals itself in the point of view he adopts 
towards an object, in the way in which he raises 
problems, which, as problems, are, or could be, 
obvious to all. His originality, his unique originality, 
resides wholly in this “ how.” More clearly, if pos¬ 
sible, than in any of the other arts is the neutrality of 
the subject-matter, taken by itself, conspicuous in 
philosophy, since every thinker has at bottom dealt 
with but one single theme : the relations between 
mind and nature, or—to revert to the more impressive 
terminology of a bygone age—the relations between 
God and the world. It is only according to the way 
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-in which this problem is raised that the various 
y thinkers are distingui shed from one a nother. It is 
the form which, in the first instance, endows matter 
with its spiritual significance. And this form is a 
function of style. 

^^Philosophy is an art. It is an art exactly in the 
same sehse as tHat in which painting and music are 
arts. It has a different medium of expression ; there¬ 
fore, its creations arouse different impressions. The 
perfect quality of a sculpture or a musical composition 
stirs us as a function of its beauty. The perfection of 
a vision of the world impresses us as a function of 
its truth. But what is truth, if not one particular 
form of aesthetic perfection ? . . . Finding that there 
was no proof in nature of the necessity of the principle 
of causality, Hume concluded that the question 
“ Why ? 55 was based on habit, and hence—to go 
deeper into the subject—arbitrary. Kant, who 

accepted the same premises, but realised that, if we 
really wish to understand things, we cannot avoid 
raising the question of causality, reached the con¬ 
viction that causality was a necessary premise, a 
basic condition, a fundamental principle of experi¬ 
ence—and, by the same token, could not be deprived 
from the latter. We regard Kant’s position as 
the true one. But it does not differ from Hume’s 
save in the way in which the problem is raised— 
absolutely in no other way. So it is a quality of a 
formal order that accords and assures its truth and 
value to the Critique of Pure Reason, even as it is 
the form of Rodin’s “ Kiss ” which gives it value and 
Beauty. Truth itself, considered in this context, is a 
] function of qualities of an aesthetic order, exactly as 
’' the beauty of a poem or of a statue. 

Consequently, no less than for every other artistic 
effort, an intimate and original sense of vocation is 
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needed for the discovery of new truths. Science is 
never enough. Whoever wishes to practise philosophy 
with erudition as his sole resource would be like an 
artist, devoid of real talent, pretending to produce 
artistic work on the sole basis of the experience that / 
he iMght^ve^ii^^t_an artj&hofih He who,'*'" 
though gifted with bu t an . -n finite simal degree of 
creative power, yet wor ks h a rd, ha s a wide experience 
and enough judgment to distinguish surely between 
what is bad and .what is good, can noTonly evaluate 
the work of others with tolerable accuracy ; he will 
himself come iridue course—Tfhe'devotes the necessary 
time to it, and dilige ntly treasures up every happy 
idea that occurs to h im, ruthle ssly rejecting the worth¬ 
less ones—to produ ce work th at is not bad. Up to 
this precise limit, science" suppIemented^Byjudgment 
can take the place of all art—to the extent of producing 
work that is not bad ; or, as it may be suggested by 
sharp-tongued critics, “ not even bad.” This is the 
vast domain of academic art to which philosophy, 
j:oo, has in every age sent a considerable body of 
recruits. But however important it may be to acquire 
• training, spont aneous i nspiration alone can. enable 
one to achieveTrue greatness and perfection. VNobody 
i has ever created, by exertion., a styl e that was not 
originally in him. ~ 


So PHILOSOPHY IS AN ART. IF NOW WE TURN 
from the aesthetic aspect of the problem to consider 
it from the angle of psychological categories, we reach 
the same conclusion. Like every essential manifesta¬ 
tion of life, philosophy, too, arises as the result of an 
imperious and profound urge to establish a satisfactory 
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accord between the soul and the external world, and 
thus overcome a state of tension. It endeavours to 
establish a living relationship between the universe 
and the spirit of man. But have the other arts, which 
are concerned with the inner life, any other object 
than this ? Goethe, it is true, who “ lived ” this 
nexus between man and nature more profoundly 
perhaps than any other thinker, showed little taste 
for abstract metaphysics. His sense of the universe 
found adequate expression in immortal poetry. It 
was in his accords and symphonies that Beethoven 
struggled with the spirit of the universe—and surely 
no less “ sense of the universe ” is to be found in his 
quatuors than in the most perfect metaphysical 
system that has come down to us. Plato, Goethe, 
Beethoven : they all aspired to the same ideal. But 
they spoke in different languages. One found the 
most vital expression for his sense of the universe in 
sound ; the other in ideas and concepts. And when, 
Ain the case of the latter, the centre of gravity of his 
f nature shifted from the mind to the heart, his criticism 
became mysticism. It may thus happen that an ardent 
Aspiration of the spirit, restricted for long to the cold 
analysis of ideas, suddenly breaks out into a passionate 
A invocation to the heavens. It is in this way that 
:>tnore than on e thinker has become a saint. As soon 
-/. as man’s intimate nature begins to seek expression, 
b acade mic limitations cease to ex ist. It is true, ohilo- 
J sopfry and religion rule over domains which are 
different in kind and are, to that extent, not com¬ 
parable. Nevertheless, they form a unity in the sense 
that they emanate from the same source, and enable 
the creative spirit to express itself in ways that are 
w in . principle ^identical. The diverse tendencies of 
man "only speak, all of them, ultimately, though in 
different languages, of the Unique, the Inexpressible, 
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From this it follows that all philosophy is strictly 
personal. There can be absolutely no impersonal 
conception of the world—the very phrase is a contra¬ 
diction in terms. The ph ilosopher no more photo¬ 
graphs truth than the painter'photographs nature,'-' 
That which is impersonal—and" 'coiisequentTy 7 in-d 
human—is of no concern to man, and cannot find an* 
echo in him. That which is general in the most 
exalted sense is only accessible fd us wEerfit is reflected 
in the mirror of the exclusivel y individual : that 
which is objective only when it ha s found a s ubject ive 
setting. Is there, perhaps, a “ generaPoBjective ” 
beauty ? No. And yet, when we admire a master¬ 
piece in all its unique and exclusive originality, it is 
the very Idea of Beauty that we seem to be contem¬ 
plating. That which is indiyiduaLin the highest / 
degree is by the same token typical and general^ 
Thus, to the Germans, Goethe' absolutely unique 
and immeasurably complex a personality as he was, 
embodies at the same time the idea of a superior, v 
humanity. The same thing applies injthe realm of 
philosophy. It is the personal equation aloneTvEIch 
bestows on it, as on beauty and, ultimately, on every 
idea, its objective reality. A philosophy, abstract ; 
and impersonal in origin, is a contradiction in terms : 
; bom of the dust, it returns to the dust. That which > 
,does not issue from vthe,..ulterruqst depths of a man’s . 
he art cannot possibly mean anything to anybody. 

It is precisely from its personal character that 
philosophy derives its objective value ! This is not 
a paradox : it is a fundamental truth. Kant has 
taught us that the world only becomes real to us 
because of the modes of thought we impose on it— 
suppress this subjective aspect, and you immediately 
destroy the objective reality. Which is the exact 
opposite of the idea commonly held that it is only 
b 17 
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then that truth will manifest herself in all her naked¬ 
ness. There is no abstract truth save in relation to a 
thinking subject—remove this subject, and the idea 
of absolute truth loses all meaning. This remark is 
equally strictly applicable to the concrete truth that 
the ohilosopher claims to have : that truth, too, is 
valid, in the first instance, only in relation to the person 
who thinks it, a particular individual; and it is only 
thus that it becomes super-personal and acquires 
^ general validity. It means that, for us human beings, 
there is no objectivity that is not related to some 
particular subject. This is as true of the thinker as 
of the artist. However deeply the individual may be 
immersed in his work, even to the point of total sub¬ 
mergence, he is still present there, as the very Law 
of that work ; what is more, the more his personality 
appears to be lost in the perfection of the object, of 
the work done, the more does the presence of his 
. creative self manifest itself. A philosophy the truth 
of which would appear to be objective in the absolute 
, sense would at tlie same time be the most personal 
: of all. It would be the living expression of a unic ue, 
incomparable, inimitable and exclusive individuality. 
s For let us repeat: philosophy is an art. (Whosoever 
^ . - seeks the trut h, should fir st perf ectly expre ss his o wn 
, personality^ ’ ' 

; C 
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ON RIGHT DESIGNATION 


_n the introduction to our book, La Revolution 
Mondiale , I discussed this question of “ designation,” 
which in ancient China was regarded as the very key 
to political wisdom. But the subject has not yet been 
exhausted. It includes, in terms of philosophy con¬ 
sidered as an art, almost the entire problem of form, 
as it presents itself, not to the writer, but to the 
philosopher. 

“ Right designation,” in the Chinese sense, is some¬ 
thing essentially different from “ clear or exact 
definition,” as understood in Europe. And it alone 
serves the purposes of understanding. For one can only 
define that which one already knows ; and every 
rigid formula that is accepted closes the mind to the 
experience of novelties that are not embraced within 
! it. And what is worse, rigid adherence to the defini¬ 
tion of a meaning prevents the deeper comprehension 
of that meaning. Even in pure mathematics, where 
definition creates the reality, this truth forces itself 
'on the thinker, and its perception has led to the 
^invention of higher mathematics. As soon as the 
mathematician rises above the level of elementary 
! operations adapted to purposes of calculation and 
construction, as soon as he wishes to understand— 
^vhether natural processes in all their complexity, 
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or the potentialities of autonomous reason—the 
stability required in principle by the idea of definition 
can only be preserved by resorting to a device accord¬ 
ing to which facts are conceived as functions and 
magnitudes as infinitely variable. If that be the case 
in a sphere that may be called the sphere of the pure 
formalism of Mind—how can a rigid, exclusive and 
unchanging definition conduce to the understanding 
of the concrete reality which is nothing but change 
and metamorphosis ? How, in particular, can it 
aid the philosopher whose function is to understand, 
in all its depth, the integrality of the concrete, and 
convey this understanding to others ? As soon as 
the attention is directed to the spiritual import of 
phenomena, as distinct from their external inter¬ 
connections, the first thing that strikes us is this : 
every fact has, or may have, an infinite variety of 
meanings ; never one only. Phenomena are, in 
relation to spiritual significance, as the twenty- 
six letters of Lie alphabet to the countless meanings 
which they are capable of combining to express. 
Or, to make the metaphor plainer by stating it 
differently : According to the manner in which they 
are interpreted, and the intellectual context in which 
they are used, the same words stand for totally 
different things. It is in this sense that nothing— 
absolutely nothing—in living Reality has an exclusive 
and unilateral, meaning. _t is, again, in this sense 
that the meaning behind the words alone serves the 
ends of comprehension—not the words themselves 
which, though the thought may be the same, vary 
not only from language to language and epoch to 
epoch, but from one individual to another and one 
phrase, to another. This same truth compels us to 
; recognise that it is only that which is not susceptible 
; to being defined once for all that can bejhe subject 
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of philosophy proper. Either philosophy must deal 
with meanings, or it has no meaning. Hence the 
intrinsic worthlessness, from the point of view of 
understanding, of the very principle of definition. 
Like the expression of a face oq-the touch of a musician, 
meaning is something fluicP and^ ^umpo ssiBle o:^ 
mec hanical apprehension . It is not the anatomical" 
shape of a head which expresses~~ the soul~h~ehind ^ 
nor is it the partitions themselves which communicate 
the musical purport of a sonata. Anyone, then, who 
desires philosophically to grasp that indefinable 
something, which is yet the only thing that matters, 
should go about it like a Rembrandt who materialised 
in colour the very soul behind a countenance, or a 
Liszt interpreting Beethoven. That is to say , spiritua l 
value depends not on logical correctness, but on th e 
art with w hich all available means of expression a re 
made tcT conv erge towards ~the e \^c a noirh 5 Tnfimn g 
Significance—ana conventional forms of ex pre ssion , 
are inadequate in proportion as this aim is vital,^ 
vast an d profound . There may’ b'e~some good'Tn 
logic f butonly to the extent in which, as one par¬ 
ticular means of expression among many, it serves 
an end that transcends logic. Mankind has never 
been able to define God save by a series of negations 
and eliminations. Every positive definition leaves 
out what it does not expressly include—and there 
is no reality truly disconnected from the whole. 
Hence the essential difference between “ right de¬ 
signation ” and “ definition.” The only object of 
“ right designation ” is to evoke a living meaning. 
And this can only be achieved by the man who 
incarnates in what he expresses the very quality 
of a spiritual movement, the movement itself, and 
thus gives a direction to living thought instead of 
setting up barriers. We may, therefore, in conclusion, 
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lay down the following propositions: the clear 
definition, so dear to intellectuals, has nothing in 
common with philosophical right designation : the 
former kills problems in order to arrange them tidily 
in glass cases ; the latter has, for its sole and unique 
purpose, to endow problems with, or recall them to 
j! eternal life. For there is no living truth that is not 
•= a changing truth. 

What we have just said explains why every 
dogmatism of the Mind which strove to serve life, 
and not abstract science, has sooner or later developed 
a system of casuistics which really destroyed the 
rigidity of the dogma while appearing to be main¬ 
taining it. The same necessity which once drove 
Hindus, Hebrews and Christians to the exegesis 
of their respective Scriptures has unexpectedly re¬ 
vealed itself of late in the domain of philosophy : 
F. C. S. Schiller, the pragmatist, who has remained, 
nevertheless, fervently attached to abstract logic, 
has been gradually led, by the natural momentum 
of his reflections, into a sort of casuistics. But 
obviously casuistry is no good when one wants to get 
to the bottom of things : every system of casuistry 
represents, in the last analysis, an attempt to reconcile 
the exigencies of a dogma accepted as immovable 
with a reality that is in constant motion—and the 
attempt can only succeed at the expense of sincerity 
and honesty. What the philosopher worthy of the 
name seeks to do is something entirely different : 
he tries to harmonise a universal Significance, 
independent of all external contingencies, with a 
concrete situation which, as such, is always and every¬ 
where unique, since it is the product of the inter¬ 
vention of an infinite multitude of particular causes, 
a constellation which, in that exact form, never 
occurs more than once. I have used the word 
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situation instead of fact in order fully to bring out the 
plurality of dimensions essential to all that is both 
concrete and vital. Even in pure geometry, they have 
to have three co-ordinates to fix a point: in the 
domain of life and of concrete Spirit, a virtually 
infinite number of them is required in every case. 
Incidentally, this remark which, once made, seems 
so obvious that it is not necessary to dilate upon it, 
proves the futility of every causal explanation in the 
realm of life and thought: the man who wants to 
know “ Why ? ” is never satisfied until you have 
shown him one single cause. But our argument 
goes further still : we have demonstrated elsewhere 
that the fundamental law of the action of Mind on 
the material world is the correlation between meaning 
and expression. 1 This law postulates that the 
expression must embody in every circumstance the 
whole spiritual purport included in the intention. 
Spiritual purport, in itself, is always infinite : there 
is no possible or conceivable meaning which is not 
related, in the dimensions of extension as well as of 
depth, to an infinity of other meanings ; in the 
sphere of the Spirit, there never exists a last word ; 
beyond every ultimate reach of thought, there is 
another and a more profound one, capable in principle 
of touching higher and transcendent regions. For 
in the realms of the Spirit, everything is related 
to everything else, and by a metamorphosis, 
miraculous from the point of view of the intellect, 
every value is linked up with every other value. 
On the other hand, every material fact is finite 
in itself. This consideration suffices by itself to 
explain why every exact and precise definition closes 

1 For a complete discussion of my theory of “ Meaning,” 
the reader is referred to my fundamental philosophical writings— 
Creative Understanding and The Recovery of Truth. 
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the field of vision to all that lies beyond its 
limits. 

We are now in a position to give a formula for 
“ right designation ” corresponding to the aim of 
harmonising a universal significance with a concrete 
situation. It means, in positive and practical 
terms, to define a spiritual significance, in itself infinite 
and universal, as a function of a given intention, in itself 
limited. Whoever succeeds in this, produces or 
induces in those who understand, a spiritual movement 
which, by virtue of the very limitations of its original 
range of action, can survive every change. In the 
light of this, the futility of every rigid philosophical 
system at once leaps to our eyes. It is only possible 
to define once for all that which has ceased to move 
and to change. Apart from fictions of the human 
intellect, such things do not exist : thus, a philo¬ 
sophical system in the traditional sense is never 
anything more than a logical artifice. In pure 
theory it is possible to imagine such an artificial 
construction forming quite a considerable approxi¬ 
mation, according to the laws of pure thought, to 
reality as such. Unfortunately, however, pure theory 
never coincides with vital experience—and it is the 
latter alone which interests the philosopher, as 
distinct from the mathematician. The mathe¬ 
matician is probably right when he defines time as 
the fourth dimension of space, and a number of 
experimental results seem to prove that calculations 
based on imaginary magnitudes correspond to natural 
processes. But it is impossible for man to understand 
these constructions : they mean nothing to him. 
There is but an infinitely minute probability that 
Einstein himself understands the elements of his 
Relativity, however right the theory may be. Now 
the whole possible value of philosophy consists in the 
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concrete comprehension that it evokes. A total 
comprehension of the Universe is in principle 
possible as a function of the personal equation of 
man : but it is possible precisely as a function of 
that equation only, which seems to exclude such 
comprehension : the very idea of comprehension 
presupposes it. For total comprehension, as a 
function of inner realisation, is the result of the 
integral reaction of the whole human organism to 
the totality of the influences of the Universe. Man 
is not solely a brain or a logical apparatus : hence 
the futility of all those grand abstract principles 
which pretend to explain, anticipate or define, at 
the cost of and to the exclusion of other factors, the 
immeasurable potential vastness of the field of vital 
experience. 


_O UNDERSTAND AS QUICKLY AND PROFOUNDLY 

as possible all the implications of what we have 
just said, let us give our attention to the Word of 
those rare beings whose influence, history seems to 
show, time cannot destroy : Jesus, Buddha and Lao- 
Tse. In each of their cases, the historian has 
determined, or can determine, the historical ante¬ 
cedents of their activities and their specific intentions 
in regard to this or that state of mind or consciousness 
which they wanted to destroy or change. But the 
faith or the conviction of their believers to-day 
does not in any way depend on these historical 
antecedents, and the specific intentions cherished 
by those teachers have, in our own lives, nothing 
corresponding to them. Nevertheless, the truths to 
which they gave utterance are as well understood 
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now as in their own time by those who possess the 
corresponding organs, and their purposes, although 
they co not directly affect us, have none the less a 
creative or stimulative effect. The reason for this 
apparently paradoxical situation is as follows : those 
great beings embodied and expressed such a profound 
“ meaning ” that, even as the eyes perceive light, it is 
immediately recognised by a soul open to their influence 
as the spiritual root of a multiplicity of particular 
meanings. In other words : they are the direct 
'embodiments not of the uni-vocal but of the pluri- 
vocal, of that which the Hindus call “ beyond name 
and form.” As for the specific aims which inspired 
the text of their teachings, they are involuntarily 
apprehended by all—in virtue of the same radical 
profundity—as symbolic of all good intentions. For 
i the spirit lives by means ofimages, not facts. Spiritual 
life is a single and continuous sequence of symbols, 
understood or not understood. And the prototype of 
■ spiritual significance is not the meaning that is 
definable in terms of the intellect; the latter is 
only one symbolic expression among others, 1 all of 
which we must learn to read and interpret in order 
to be able to grasp their significance. 

Far indeed are we now from those neat definitions 
which have been the delight of intellectuals in all 
ages. But the constant fact is that none of these 
watertight divisions which intellectual reflection makes 
between facts that are, either in origin or quality, 
spiritual, corresponds to a vital reality. They only 
correspond to the limitations of the discursive reason. 
An infinite or absolute spirit or meaning would by 

1 The reader will find a fuller development of the theory of 
the spirit on which these passages are oased in the two final 
chapters : “The In-break of Spirit,” and “ Divina Commedia” 
of my. South American Meditations. 
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definition be indefinable, for every possible “ mean¬ 
ing ” would be confounded within it; not as the 
result of some ultimate analysis, but by the fact of an 
original synthesis anticipating in the dimension of 
intensity all the multitudinousness articulated in 
extension, whether it be rational or irrational in 
character. A spirit of that kind will obviously not 
seem to be clear and well-articulated. That is why 
the mystics are unanimous in qualifying their supreme 
experiences as ineffable. Hence, also, the purely 
symbolical or even paradoxical language used by the 
most profound thinkers,.„eyen when., they may be 
dealing with logical concepts. One of those rare and 
deeply intuitive men of our age, P. D. Ouspensky 
has said in his Tertium Organum : “ What time and 
labour could be saved, and from what enormous 
and unnecessary suffering would humanity save 
itself, could it but understand this one simple thing : 
that truth cannot be expressed in our language. Then 
would men cease to think that they possessed truth, 
would cease to force others to accept their truth at 
any cost, would see that others may approach truth 
from another direction, exactly as they themselves 
approach it, by a way of their own. How many 
arguments, how many religious struggles, how much 
violence toward the thoughts of others would be 
rendered unnecessary and impossible if men would 
only understand that nobody possesses truth, but all 
are seeking for it, each in Inis own way .” 1 It is 
true indeec. that the ultimate metaphysical verities 

1 Tertium Organum, The Third Canon of Thought, second English 
edition 'the original is in Russian), London, 1934, Kegan Paul 
Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., p. 288 ff. I have myself explained 
the special advantages of the paradox for the transmission of 
spiritual truths—in the essay on “Jesus the Magician ” in my 
Figures Smyboliques. (Paris, Lib. Stock.) 
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are not susceptible to explanation, since their very 
essence is composed of the. implications of every, 
particularity existing in the Universe. 

However, our argument applies only to primary or 
ultimate truths. Were it not so, the purely symbolical 
language of the poet, or o f the musician even , would 
be the only one suited^^prd foundknowledg e. In 
fact, articulation and explanation are seen to be the 
more useful, if not necessary, the farther one moves 
away from the depths of metaphysics to the surface 
: .of life. If it were otherwise, mankind would never 
have felt the need to develop out of the symbolical 
-language of the religious revelations that unam¬ 
biguous and precise analysis which is the peculiar 
11 glory of exact science. And thus we come to the 
' practical aspect of the problem of “ right designation.” 
We have said that right designation, in contrast to 
definition properly so-called, synthesises the universal 
and the unique by expressing a., spiritual quality, 
infinite in itself, as a function of a given intention, 
this being in itself limited. Whoever succeeds in this, 
produces or induces in those who understand a 
spiritual movement which, by virtue of the very 
limitation of its original range of action, can survive 
every..change... It is such syntheses as these which 
constitute the proper function of all articulate philo¬ 
sophy.' And tfoslpKlbsophy is very necessary indeed, 
^or the more human consciousness..awakes, the more 
.need it has of light, in the sense of that clarity which 
‘consciousness’ own laws claim to be the laws that 
govern the process of discrimination. Herein lies the 
whole...difference between understanding and in¬ 
tuition,-in..that, special sense in which the German 
romantics used the. word Ahnung. 

It is unnecessary to stress the point. Let us only 
note that our argument has brought us back once 
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more to the idea that £he real p hilosopher is essentia lly 
an artist and not Ql. science^The position 
upheTd''tfnKeTorm of an abstract thesis in the first 
essay in this book—an essay which gives the gist of 
the very first lecture that I delivered in my life, at 
the age of twenty-five—has here been applied to 
individual" and collective psychology. StiL, I am 
only dealing here with general principles : for their 
full elaboration the reader must refer to my principal * 
works, the object of which is to suggest and stimulate. 
Let me conc_ude this brief essay with an example ■■ 
which will light up the contours of the argument. ; 
After the speech I made in May, 1935, in the Palazzo ; 
Vecchio in Florence, on the culture of Beauty—a 
soeech in which I described the ideal of Beauty as 
the truly redemptive ideal of our age 1 —an intelligent • 
Italian asked me whether we should not rather seek to 
heal the collective maladies of our time on the basis of 
the idea of charity. My answer was as follows : 
the early Christian ideal of charity is no longer a 
living ideal. In the period of its vitality, it achieved 
all the positive results of which it was capable. Now¬ 
adays, alas, from being a great symbol of moral 
force that it was in the time of the Christian martyrs, 
it has become a symbol of weakness : not, of cou rse, 
if we go by its bookish definition, but according to 
the intimate and sobntah eous~comprehensi oil Which 
alone counts in life. Such enantiodromie reversion 
to the opposite' is the fate of ever y movement w ithin 
time. There is nothing which does not, in t he cou rse 
of its movement, change in direction and form, and v - / 
find itself at the end metamorp hosed into its very 
opposite. In the world of Spirit, however,-every¬ 
thing is connected wit h everything e lse. Even as 
once, in the course of the evolution of Christian love, 

1 See last essay. -■-- " ’ 
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beauty, flouted at first, came to life again under the 
very sign of the Cross, even so, in this extremely 
virile age that is ours, charity may be re-born as 
an idee-force under the sign of the ideal of Beauty. 
For the general perfection which the latter implies 
is bound to re-awaken slowly, but inevitably, the 
longing for all forms of perfection. This is not merely 
a question of compensation—this over-simple inter¬ 
pretation may be left to the psycho-analysts. The 
Christian cosmos, thanks to the more profound 
roots that it had, ultimately became vaster than the 
old pagan world. In our day the cult of force— 
whatever it may momentarily seem—does not replace 
the cult of charity : it supplements it. In the course 
( of the Christian era, the positive meaning of force 
"has. been forgotten and accordingly lost: hence the 
/ugliness of all that is potent in the modern world. 

' In order to make life richer than it is, I am trying to 
re-awaken to life the ideal of Beauty. To the same 
purpose I have, on other occasions, stressed com¬ 
prehension rather than love or faith. 1 In the world of 
Spirit all ideals are directly inter-related. In the 
world of historical contingency, to achieve any ideal 
whatsoever, we must choose a path which best accords 
with natural tendencies, as they manifest themselves, 
and with the effects they have already produced : 
for one can only understand through the medium of 
that which already has been understood. 

Either of two things : either we want to escape 
from this base world ; in this case, let us find tlie 
designation best adapted to mortify nature. Or 
else we aspire to spiritualise this very nature \ in 
that case, there is no good method except the following; 
to try first to understand this nature exactly, as it is, 

<t ^ e . chapters on “ Love and Understanding ” and 

The Religious Problem in The Recovery of Truth. 
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and precisely in the condition in which it is found ; 
then, with our eyes fixed on the eternal objectives 
we have chosen for ourselves, to take the path that 
past actions, however unfortunate they may have 
originally seemed to a superficial observer, have 
actually prepared. 


I 
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ON THE ART OF ORATORY 


_HERE IS AN UNTRANSLATABLE GERMAN PROVERB 

' which says : eine Rede is Keine Sckreibe. It means that 
' it is impossible to make a speech worthy of the name 
in the written style. This is absolutely true. Yet 
nowadays few, even among the best informed, pay 
any heed to it. And that is doubtless why the oratorical 
art, in its highest form, at any rate, has ceased to 
exist; there is no longer a living tradition to tell us 
how Jo practi se, understand and ev aluate it. The art 
of oratory is^in fact,~as independent of the art of 
writing as sculpture is of painting ; and the rules 
which govern it have become so alien to the modern 
mind that most people think it possible to judge the 
merit of a political or forensic speech—the two types 
of public speaking which alone are still generally 
recognised as involving true oratory—by reading a 
shorthand report or even a condensed summary. 
Hence the sacrilegious custom of calling even 
authentic oratorical masterpieces—which are nothing 
but oratorical masterpieces—“ lectures.” 

Nevertheless, there is a gql f betwe en a lecture and 
.. a real spe ech. A lecture can~beSprinted and read. 
■’WKile listening to it, there is no need to adopt an 
attitude different from that required to read a book 
properly. However interesting thg_.ecturer may be, 
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he is merely a sort of epiphenomenon of the lecture ; 
he supplements it; and it is possible to do justice to 
the performance by leaving out—or almost leaving 
out—the artist. In the case of the ora to r, the pr esence ^ 
of his living personality is not o nly essential—it is alh vL 
For it is the whole man which speaks through’ a real” 
oration, and no written work can express this totality * 
which is unique and indivisible on every occasion.'/ 
Hence the answer I have so often given tb those who 
asked me why I seemed to attach more importance 
to my speeches than to my writings : pit is possib le to' y 
say more i n an hour of authentic d iscourse than ku \ 
five hun dred pages ofa well-written~oo ok 7 ~ * 

FoTlt is not, m fact, The “ objectification ” of a 
spiritual reality which constitutes the essence of a 
discourse, but the purely subjective element which 
the latter embodies. The whole value of the word in 
general, and the written word in particular, consists 
in this : that what is purely subjective in the case 
of the individual concerned, his unders tanding, his 
emotion and hi s concrete se nsation , can, by means 
of an adequate objectification, ev oke in another 
individual a corresponding, if ...not an identical, 
subjective state. This possibility is "Hue" to the fun¬ 
damental law governing all manifestations of the 
Spirit, which I have called, in Creative Unders tan ding , 
the law of the correlation of meaning and expression. 

Yet, in order to produce that effect, the spiritual 
initiative of the reader or the interlocutor must give 
a significance to that which, as a material pheno¬ 
menon, has none ; I say, “ give a meaning ” and not 
only “ find a meaning,” for spiritual reality exists- 1 
in our world only in the form of a movement from > 
within to without, a movement which in every, 
given case must traverse the utmost reaches of the, 
personality—so much so that even what is apparently 
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the most passive comprehension involves a creative 
act; where intelligence is lacking, the comprehension 
of another intelligence i's “Iffip'O'Ssible, and one can 
J never fin d ouTslde^hmrwhich ddes not exist potentially 
Jwr 5 EnrdhT?owh^lf r''Hence~tIieTimitations intrinsic 
in the nature ”61 all written work : whenever that 
work fails to be understood, the whole meaning em¬ 
bodied in it evaporates instantly, and what is more, 
every false interpretation is a betrayal of it. 

Similar limitations are in principle inherent in 
every objectification of the Spirit. But they are 
diminished in proportion as the means of ex¬ 
pression simultaneously employed are rich, and 
above all, in proportion as the expression itself 
represents a movement—in which case, the evocation 
of the subjective by the objective has a proportionally 
greater success. This is why the Word transmitted 
orally is more effective than the Word pinned down in 
writing. It is this truth that is emphasised by all the 
great religions which hold that tradition and not 
Scripture is the true vehicle of the Divine Word : 
the Christian Church has not always encouraged the 
free study of the Bible ; and when for the first time 
.the question was raised of putting down certain 
-Hindu doctrines in writing, many Brahmins set 
, them selves s quarely in opposition to it—errors would 

* thus _c.re.ep i n, they say, which would be impossible 

• so long as th ere w as nothing but the oral tradition 
togoby. The miner meaning of these "dews, which are 
only superficially divergent, is this : -wh ile Scriptu re 

/p/da ys down the ide as, only jmal tradition is capa ble 
- of . perpetuating t he right way dfunderstandin g ~Kem, 
Anawe must Be carefuFnot to treat the word 
“tradition” as synonymous with or equivalent to 
“ commentary.” Every commentary stands on a 
level inferior to the text; though it may explain 
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what the latter implies, it never penetrates deeper or 
farther. Living tradition, on the other hand, seizes 
the text from above ; it is never cut. off from its 
vital root, from its raison d'etre ; being itself alive, it 
perpetuates the meaning through every metabolism 
of word and concept. And it is able to do so because 
it is addressed directly from one individual to another ; 
always and everywhere, it is addressed ad hominem, 
to the concrete individual desiring to understand. 
Now, all spiritual reality being of the subjective 
order, there cannot, quite obviously, be anything 
but tradition which could directly perpetuate the 
“ subjectiveness 55 of a great teacher. 

The best vehicle of a tradition is obviously its 
initiator himself; or, rather, the living author 
represents his own tradition—which he would be 
incapable of doing after his death. Once we grasp 
this, the significance of the special virtue of the 
spoken Word immediately leaps to our eyes. The, 
contents of an intellectual book never go beyond that, 
of the ideas it expounds; moreover, every reader - 
is free to interpret those ideas as he would" TEe 
living Word, on the contrary, does not only expound 
and imply : it expresses its whole creative basis, 
the conscious as we'i as the unconscious, the rational „ 
as well as the irrational ; it immediately expresses the „ 
very being of the thinker. That is why, as is proved by 
thousands of examples, the oration has a truly 
miraculous effect—an effect such as no book has ever ^ 
had, except in those rare cases where the reader was yfr 
himself in principle cap~aBTeo f writi ng^ th e b ook, and 
’Kence^ at’ bottom, recognised tumselF in the text 
penned by another hand. No one can ever conceive 
ahTtKili'g' 'that TT entirely alien to his nature, nor 
himself read into words a meaning that far transcends 
his own limitations. But every one is capable of being 
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c lifted above his level by a force superior to his own 
.'Toutacting on the same plane and affecting him 
'""directly. And what is true on the physical plane 
'Is equally true on the plane of the soul and the spirit. 
Thus, as soon as a direct contact is established between 
one man and another, between one living spirit and 
, another, the water-tight compartments which usually 
i divide “ you ” and “ me ” disappear. 

We have thus explained an assertion which might 
at first sight seem paradoxical—that it is _ possible 
to say more in an _iour of authentic oration than 
in five hundred well-written pages of a book : one 
, can understand oneself even before one’s thought 
has taken complete shape. ‘And this also explains 
‘ the indubitable historical fact that those profound 
minds which have had the greatest and most enduring 
influence have either written nothing ; or, if they 
1 did write anything, the true source of their influence 
cannot be traced back to their books as in the case 
of Plato). It is from their subjective beings that their 
influence has flowed ; and no determinate objectifi¬ 
cation, however perfect and complete it may be in 
itself, can “ determine ” that being. On the other 
hand, the comparatively few words addressed by a 
superior being to a handful of people have quite 
naturally engendered a living tradition. And, as all 
history shows, entire libraries do not suffice to make 
explicit that which is contained implicitly in this 
living tradition ; we have only to compare the vast 
bulk of Christian theological writings with the slender 
volume of the Gospels, the text of which preserves 
with a great exactitude the style of oral teaching, 
a style of which speech proper forms no more than a 
part. An oral tradition of this kind constitutes the 
true basis of all that is often described by the equiv¬ 
ocal and in many cases incorrect word, immortality ; 
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and it is the capital importance of this same tradition 
which ceaselessly renews the, in itself, absurd prestige 
of posterity, however foolish it may really be.(T.ie 
better comprehension of the grg at man’s worth Jhat 
is nearly always revealed after his death is due injur 
important measure tolhe enfeeblement or extinction 
of envy ; otherwise, why should it begin to declare 
Itself, as a rule, on the very day of his funeral ? But 
this increased posthumous understanding is also 
due to the fact that, decad e a fter decade, an ever 
larger number of less original minds—minds which 
are, for that very reason,* less exposed to envy— 
accumulate and "supplement their understandings, 
and thus create for true tradition an increasingly 
vaster and mordpotent Held of T6fc.es. And what is 
true of St. Paul and St. Augustine, in relation to Jesus 
Christ—neither of them interpreted him, in the strict 
sense of the word, but resurrected him—is equally true 
of the great interpreters of Dante and Goethe. It is 
inevitable that every interpreter should add some¬ 
thing of his own—and thus, in course of time, great 
minds develop and change inevitably in their post¬ 
humous evolution, even as they had developed 
during their lifetimes. Nevertheless, it is owing 
uniquely to tradition and to tradition alone that the 
quite personal manner in which every great man 
understood the vocabulary that he used, survives, 
where it survives at all. Plato, Jesus, Buddha, 
Confucius—they all praised Love. But each used 
that word to describe a different state of the soul. 
And if this condition of the soul recurs from generation 
to generation, it is solely due to the tradition which 
continues to live. Let the Christian tradition of 
charity die, and subsequent generations will pro¬ 
bably cease to understand what Jesus meant by 
the term ; just as we are unable to re-experience 
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the ecstasies and frenzies of the Aztecs as they 
offered up holocausts of human sacrifice to their 
terrible gods. 


- Jttt does not what we have said apply to 
every form of personal action and influence, not alone 
to the art of oratory ? To be sure, it does ; but it is 
impossible exactly to convey the significance of the 
oratorical art, which is a particular mode of the art 
of acting by means of the .iving personality, without 
first showing that speech, in-the most general sense 
of the term, does not belong to the same plane as 
literary work of which it should represent more or 
less the first draft form ; it is situated on a different 
plane. During the last few centuries, the educated 
classes of Europe and America have developed the 
taste for objectivity to such an extent that they have 
nearly lost the organs indispensable to the com¬ 
prehension of the meaning peculiar to the subjective 
factors. Consequently, they are in course of losing 
every organ adapted directly to the perception of 
the substantial spirit; they are less and less capable 
of distinguishing between “knowing” and “under¬ 
standing ”, between the bestowal of meaning and 
interpretation, between the logos spermatikos and the 
dead letter. Some of them have even ceased to see 
that the living force of the Gospel is not identical 
with the exposition of its doctrines as contained in a 
dictionary compiled by a scholar, who is nothing more 
, than a scholar, and who is perhaps but a mere pedant. 
And yet in the general recognition on the part of 
public opinion that it is all the same necessary to have 
. professors, that only highly gifted young men can 
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dispense with instruction^ and that the varying 
capacities' oTteachers pTay an enormous role in educa¬ 
tion, there is an implicit refutation of the mis¬ 
conception to which we have alluded. €fhe wh ole 
significance jof educ ati on, _ in_Jact,.„resides in "the 
qualitative" difference which exists between_the 
s pok en Word and Jhe'writteij. Now the highest 
form "of action through the "direct radiation of the 
living personality is the oratorical art, since it is 
al ways art that perfects lif e. 

‘ It is perhaps Dy~pondering on the art of silence 
that we shall most easily find the “ right designation ” 
for the oratorical art. Active silence is not that of 
which the significance is exhausted in negation— 
obliviousness is its prototype—but the silence which 
expresses an intention better than it could be 
conveyed through words. When women, who have 
so consummate an art of keeping one waiting, come' 
late to an appointment, or omit to answer exactly 
those passages in a letter which require an answer, 
they do so not in order to discourage but, on the 
contrary, to call forth or intensify certain sentiments. 
Similarly, when Buddha and Confucius neglected 
to answer certain questions, they did so in order to 
arouse in their disciples an effort at understanding!’ 
along a specific direction such as they would have, 
been unable to evoke by a pos itive r e ply . It is with 
an analogous intention \hat~many profound minds 
have remained mute during periods of clamour or 
withdrawn into desert retreats in periods of extreme 
turmoil. Now these methods are effective because 
what we are dealing with in this connection is not 
what one may call a crude or amorphous silence, 
but a scanned and rhythmic silence ; from a formal 
point of view, we see here the same phenomenon 
as in the case of poetry : there, too, pauses and 
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omissions have a positive significance. And this 
extends even to questions of punctuation; I 
never realised how great a writer Bergson was until 
I asked him if he made any considerable changes 
in the first draft of his manuscripts : “a few words 
here and there,” he said, “ but I never touch the 
commas.” If now we consider the same facts from 
a substantial and not a formal point of view, we come 
to this conclusion : active silence is that which on 
the one hand demands, and on the other creates 
the most complete receptivity. The Voice of the 
Silence—the most eloquent of all, according to the 
great mystics—is only audible to those whose supreme 
attention is fixed on the external void. Anc it is, 
moreover, indispensable, if the inner potentialities 
are to manifest themselves, that this void in the 
superficial consciousness should be created. T his 
j theoretical necessity of silent recollection has been 
- converted into a practical art by the great technicians 
\of jneditation. The discursive mind is curbed, and 
the attention supported and guided by means of 
v rhythmic repetitions, intoned invocations and con¬ 
trasts in the inner attitude corresponding to musical 
jcounterpoints; in the end, a new subject takes shape 
"in the soul of him who meditates. In the most noisy 
and spectacular age of antiquity, the secret under¬ 
ground catacombs represented, for whole groups of 
people, a similar evocative force. Here, too, a new 
subject was at length incarnated in the historical 
process—that of Christ. 

So then, the oratorical art represents on the plane 
of art a synthesis of the arts of articulation and silence, 
the virtues of the written word and of tradition * 
and what is more, thanks to the, in theory, unlimited 
means of expression at its disposal, it gives utterance, 
on the plane of an art capable of perfection, to this 
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“ ineffable ” element of the unique personality, which, 
as such, escapes all objectification. For the orator 
who is a true master can simultaneously employ 
all the powers inherent in reason, emotion and will; 
he can, to the same degree as the musician, express . 
himself throug h rhythm, t empo, tonality. “ touch.” 
emphas is ? silence, harmony and counterpoint, the 
composition and its delicately modulated execution^/ 
Hecan utilise, as no other artist can, thehalf-conscious 
echoes of memory to colour the present; in the/ 
gestures that he makes there could be ^genuine' 
sculpture and in the play of his eyes and the change ; 
of his expression genuine portraiture. Thanks to 
this infinitely rich gamut, the orator and the orator 
alone of all artists has at his disposal technical means 
adequate.to the expression of all the faculties of the 
.Spir it. <J|y. directly transmitting ., his own com¬ 
prehension, he may even be able to give sight to those 
who might otherwise be spiritually blind?) Tn tills 
way? where action is concerned, the orator, and he 
alone of all those who transmit the Spirit, is to a 
considerable degree independent of the initiative 
of those who listen to him. It is, obviously, necessary 
that they should open themselves to him, that in 
listening to him they should adopt an attitude of 
pure receptivity. But the art o f right reception is, 
the indispensable counterpart of every art which is; 
addressee to others, and in no other instance does the 
requisite receptivity depend so little on the existence 
of the corresponding gifts. This is due to the fact 
that the Word represents the original body of the 
Meaning, the gift of understanding the Word is 
associated from the beginning with that of speech ; 
it is therefore enough that a living word should be 
powerful in itself for it to be able to arouse, as it 
were by induction, a capacity of resonance in others. 
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Few men are capable of creating a new meaning • 
but nearly all are susceptible to being seized and 
penetrated by such a meaning ; hence the astonishing 
.faculty that we find precisely among the simplest— 
but open—souls, of being converted to the most 
profound religious verities. If such be the virtue 
of the spoken Word, there is no need to look else¬ 
where for an explanation of the origin of the myth 
that the Word created the Universe. No inventor 
of a cosmogony has ever thought of saying that 
some book or abstract truth created the Universe : 
it is always the spoken Word. The original signifi¬ 
cance of this myth is best preserved in Finnish folklore, 
according to which all objects and creatures in the 
world were brought into being by the songs sung by 
the Bards ; such and such a great sage “ sang ” the 
stars, the forests or the woods into existence. Since, 
in fact, Word and sound are but one at the beginning, 
song and speech were scarcely to be distinguished 
from each other at that stage. 

_ We are now in a position to complete the dis¬ 
tinction we are seeking to draw between the art of 
, jthe orator and that of the writer. 'The orator is 
- much more closely related to the musicianjthan the 
writer. In making this assertion, we "have, naturally, 
to leave out whatever there may be of the qualitatively 
unique, inimitable and intransposable in the musician’s 
art; observing, moreover, that the ideal musician is 
represented not by the composer alone, nor by the 
performer alone, but solely by those who are both per¬ 
formers and composers equally and indissolubly. Walter 
Pater said that ^yer^aEt-asp.ired to the “ condition 
f of music ’ as its ideal condition ; for it fs~Tn music, 
and in music jalone, That this unity, this .dentity 
' and coincidence of th e form and"tEe subsfance, the 
, intention ancTThe ^xpressTon, the objectification and 
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the vital personal experience—postulated in principled 
by die idea ‘of ail art—is necessarily realised. Music > 
is indeed the ideal human art, not only in the formal 
sense in which Walter Pater understood it, but also.- 
and above all because it is the mirror of life in all_its 
aspe cts. Life, too, is a melody in which the whole, 
as it flows through time, always exists prior to the 
parts—the whole, moreover, being like a sonata, 
is realised through deaths, births and re-births of 
sound. In life, too, the significance of the whole 
gives to each episode its specific meaning ; in life, 
too, the Significance constitutes the true reality ; 
for, as a sequence of sounds destitute of musical 
significance is merel y noi se, so" a life ^destituteJof ;v» 
meaning is felt to b e su b-human.; it is never satis- 
factory. In life, as in music, the lived subjective 
element stands foremost as compared with the , 
objective—a melody that is not played does not exist,'-' 
nor a life that not lived by a subject. In life, as 
in music, oppositions and contradictions play the 
role of counterpoints, and death stands for the final 
conclusion that crowns the composition. Nor is 
even this all. The same laws of number, jhe same , . ^ 
rhythms which govern th e art of music, govern also 
the distribution of t he star s in the solar systems, th^cT- 
gamut of colours, the range of chemical substances, 
and eventhe for ms of o rgan ic life. Music is thus the 
queen o: the arts,"even m this supreme sense, that 
her own laws are identical with the fundamental 1 
norms of the whole of Creation. 1 This superiority 
is due in part to contingencies of an empirical order 
upon which we nee d not dwell , and which imply 


1 See for a full discussion of the relations between Life and 
Music and the perspectives they open out for creation, the series 
of addresses entitled “ Growth and Decay ” and “ Freedom 
and Law ” in The Recovery of Truth. 
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the existence of an accidental or fortuitous side to 
_ the matter which by itself would prevent us from 
C ' exalting music to the rank of the supre me art. For 
'the rest, however,"""Walter Pater is right. So then, 
in principle, the orator commands the same 
advantages as the musician and many others as 
well. His art would undoubtedly be the supreme 
art, specially if, as in the days of the ancient 3 ards, 
it is once more allied with that of the musician— 
provided it were capable of the same specific per¬ 
fection transmissible by tradition. But it is not. 
The purely personal equation here plgys such a pre¬ 
ponderant role that the ideal of the oration can never 
be de-personalised to the point reached by a master- 
virtuoso realising Bach ’I say “ realising,” instead 
of “ interpreting,” for it is only the execution, and 
not the written partitions which calls music into life . 
But this inferiority is only the reverse of a superior 
virtue. Essentially, Spirit is personal and subjective. 
Its universality has its empirical correlation in the 
^Unique, not in that which has a general validity. 
' Hence the idea that Go d is one and at the sam e time 
9 i persona l: hence the Christian commandment to 
believe in the person of Christ. 1 


-E—/ET US NOW CONSIDER THE TECHNICAL ASPECT 

of the subject. A number of apparent paradoxes 
qualitatively differentiate the art of the orator from 
that of the musician. For a^gpeech,,to be perfec t, 

1 See for a complete discussion of the ideas suggested in these 
phrases, the chapter on “Jesus the Magian” in Figures Sym- 
joliques and the chapter on “ Spiritual Parenthood ” in The 
Recovery of Truth. 
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perfection according to literary criteria is not re¬ 
quired ; on the contrary, the latter is often injurious 
to the former. Napoleon liked to say that the only 
worth while rhetorical formula was repetition. In 
addressing the Reichstag, Bismarck was often hesitant, 
and occasionally he even interrupted his speech in 
, order to reflect on what he was going to say next: 
it was precisely this defect which made his words so W 
effective. Seeing Bismarck fumb le for words, every' 
member of his audience involuntarily did likewise 
and the ir attention was^jiveted. :o what he was trying' Q* 
to say. So, when, as it was invariably the case, the - 
great Chancellor found the best possible expression 
for the meaning that he wished to convey, he also 
found the spiritual gateways of his auditors opened 
wide to comprehension. Good diction, in the sense of 
the general rules which are taught by the professors 
of e.ocution, nearly always spoils true oratorical 
effect as distinct from what is called the rhetorical 
effect . The oratorical effect results first and fore¬ 
most from the fact that the orator at each moment 
addresses himself ad hominem. Now, involuntarily 
but inescapably, a too.studied declamation transposes 
a speech from the level of creation to that of the 
interpreter-virtuoso, which means—to that of the 
comedian. And when this happens, it moves away 
from the immediate circle of life. A declamatory 
masterpiece may stir the audience, but merely in 
the same way that a piece of sculpture stirs the 
admirer ; in relation to the living subject, it remains 
on a plane of projection. The listener may indeed 
put as much of his own sincerity as he wants to in 
something that is external to him, but it is not the 
orator’s sincerity which is active. Now with the 
word “ sincerity ” we have mentioned the sole con¬ 
dition sine qua non of all effective action by an orator. 
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An orator only acts through the medium of what he 
is himself, through what he both presents and re¬ 
presents himself: being and appearance must be 
as one. The fundamental technical imperative is 
v here a moral imperative as well. Which is to say, 
-.that in the case of the art of oratory, excellence of 
/■^technique is almost exclusively a function of a moral 
equality. Hence the superiority, in principle, of an 
improvised speech over a premeditated one. Not 
that the composition should not be prepared, that 
the main lines and the general movement of the 
argument cannot be organised in advance ; not that 
it _s forbidden to determine in advance and once 
for all whole formulae, analogous to musical leit¬ 
motifs : what is important is that the final concrete 
form, whether or not reflected upon beforehand, 
should as a matter of fact come to birth at the very 
moment of its expression, that it should never be a 
copy or a repetition. For the truly spontaneous 
word—and more generally, gesture—alone is charged 
with all the creative power that manifests itself 
through the orator—anc. it alone can be so charged. 
Why it should be so can be explained by means of 
an example borrowed from physics more easily than 
by any argument. There is a difference between 
hydrogen in a formative stage and hydrogen that is 
already formed ; the former, which is much more 
virulent, has qualities not possessed by the latter ; 
electrons and atoms which are already congealed in 
their positions have not as much energy, or the same 
'»■ volume of free energy, as those which are in course 
K taking their places. Similarly, “ the word that is 
,!.ust coming to oirth ” has virtues not shared by the 
£ c wor d that has come to birth.” Another metaphor, 
| taken from treatises on occultism, might conclusively 
. illuminate the problem. No magical formula, if 
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not pronounced by a magician, has ever produced 
a miraculous effect : it is not the possession of the 
formula which makes the sorcerer, but the living 
sorcerer can work miracles even by word-play. 

If sincerity is the indispensable condition of all 
effective action by an orator, it follows that, in the 
last analysis, its ultimate value is proportional to 
his degree of authenticity. Authenticity is the 
orator’s cardinal virtue ; he must be the exact 
opposite of a comedian, though he may often use 
the same technical means as the latter. The sincerity 
of the intentions which he proclaims, the accuracy 
and precision with which he expresses his intentions 
are not enough : the orator must give himself exactly 
as he is at the moment he is speaking, as a thinking, , 
emotional, volitional, sensitive, even physical being ; ti 
not only must he believe in wha t he says, but he m ust -yj 
believe above all in himsel f. He who does not 
believe in himself, has never inf!uence3P others 
profoundly ; fo r it is fmfh ~ an d fahh~~onTy"which 
corresponds, on^ t he pl ane of fepresieh'tati g n7~ t o 
Being itself. Such a faith in oneself is exactly the 
contrary of presumption ; it is much rather he who 
sets out to impose himself on others without naturally, 
conceding to hims elf th e right to do so who lacks ” 
hlimility ; in any case, the latter is wan tingm h onesty. - 
In the case of the orator, all the functions ofrnind, 
soul and body must collaborate harmoniously, no 
inhibition—least of all the inhibition constituted ✓ 
by a false pretence—should set up an obstacle to his v ' 
radiation. It is impossible to an oratpr to transmit, 
Iwhat he is not and has not f _oth.firwisV, than, in the , 
jorm of a suggestion that i s either speedily obliter ated ' 

^ ‘because it is superficial, "or is harmful because it, 
./^falsifies reality—a sin which, sooner or later, is 
* always cruelly paid for. When, on the other hand, ^ 
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there is harmony and congruence between being and 
appearance, the speech can produce a real identifica¬ 
tion between th e orator an d-i he auditor , reaching 
below the surface and through the intermediate 
layers down to the inmost depths. The essence 
of the orator ceases, for the auditor, to be something 
external : it becomes his own determinant subject. 
Thus he who is personally in contact with the Divine 
directly transmits this participation in the measure in 
which the auditor is capable of experiencing it; 
thus the philosopher communicates his own com¬ 
prehension, the believer his faith, the great lover 
his love, and the prodigy of will his determination. 
It is obvious that the spirit of Evil can manifest 
, itself in the same sense and in the same manner. But 
’ there is no need here to stress that aspect of the 
question. Let us cling, in conclusion, to this general 
truth that the oratorical art is, in the last analysis, 
the art of transmitting not any particular quality, 
but the very being. 

The art of which we have here attempted to deter- 
. mine the loftiest possibilities has at all time been the 
rarest art ; and quite naturally so,-since it presupposes 
t the"exis'.enceof superior beings. What we frequently 
find are orators who were solely political, military 
**or forensic orators, who by virtue of their profession 
.-5are unable to realise the ideal ; for, if their aims 
do not exclude authenticity, they do exclude sin¬ 
cerity. But it is necessary that we should understand, 
or understand once more, precisely in our age, the 
special and unique virtue of the spohen Word uttered 
by a man who is present in person, the only word 
which corresponds to the original idea of the Logos. 
For that enantiodromy which, in the sphere of life, is 
the fate cf every movement in a uniform direction, 
shows itsdf more and more precisely in the case of 
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the Word. Already its mechanisation has gone 
so far that the printed thought but rarely encounters 
the spiritual initiative indispensable to its com¬ 
prehension, and the human voice does not radiate 
a profounder influence than that of superficial 
suggestion. The human species is becoming more 
and more passive. It is only the meaning of the 
living word, a meaning that only those who embody 
the Word can revive, which can put an end to an 
else fatal process of mechanisation and hence of 
de-spiritualisation. Now, since there are never more 
than a handful of superior men, the law oienantiodromy 
will lead, even on the most optimistic hypothesis, 
to this result which very few are likely to expect: 
the termination of the age of boundless vulgarisation 
in a period of esotericism. I do not mean, of course, 
that Gutenberg’s invention will share the fate of 
that of the Greek Fire. But I do believe that the 
literary age proper is definitely drawing to an end. 

Its whole raison d’etre was in the prestige of the in¬ 
tellectual Elites who cultivate a high tradition of 
concentration. '"That prestige is declining fro m day v^ 
to day. In or&er-to re-spiritualise its elf, hu manity 
needs must revive the tradi tion of the great spiritual 
epochs anterior to the" diffusi on of writing! Hence- ' 
the exceptional importance thatT attach to the revival 
and the lofty cultiyationof the oratorical art. sk 
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IV 


THE MYSTERY OF POLARISATION 


_ DO NOT KNOW IF THE ART OF CONVERSATION, 
as understood in Europe since the eighteenth century 
—which was also the time when it reached its zenith— 
has ever flourished elsewhere ; I do not think so. 
The ancient Greek dialogue, if typified in the form 
in which it has been handed down to us by Plato 
and Xenophon, represented an exercise of the logical 
faculties, conceived of as a kind of sport. What 
resembled our conversation in the social intercourse 
of the Chinese under the ancient regime was a game 
in which the concentration of memory was combined 
with a search for undertones and the solution of 
riddles. Thus, doubtless, varied societies have cul¬ 
tivated the art of verbal intercourse, and practised 
it according to varying rules of the game. The 
ob'ect of our European art of conversation, which is 
a product of France, is mutual intellectual stimulation 
under the sign of giving pleasure ; the dominant 
element in this art is the desire of men in good com¬ 
pany to shine in each other’s eyes. 

Hence the predominant role of the woman in the 
salon. But this spiritualising role of woman goes 
back in Europe to a much earlier period. It first 
made its appearance in the Provensal “ Courts 
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of Love.” The great ladies of this, the first truly 
European civilisation, were the real initiators in 
Europe of the whole of that evolution which, in the 
long run, sublimated the brute force of the preux 
chevaliers into the power of spiritual concentration. 
In order to explain what these ladies initiated, by 
showing the results thereof, I cannot do better than 
cite a passage from Etienne Fournol’s admirable 
book Les Nations romantiques Paris, 1931, Edition 
des Portiques , pp. 18-19) : “ I do not think women 
have ever occupied a higher status than during those 
two classical centuries. The renowned and trium¬ 
phant superiority of French society at the dawn of 
the nineteenth century was due to the fact that for 
a hundred and fifty years that society had been in¬ 
spired by women : vjt is they who guided it towards 
' politeness and refinement, that is to say, away from 
1 instinct)'' The classical age refine d the two primitive' 5 ; 
instincts of mankind, the most pow erful a nd the most;; 
brutal ones—the instinct o f thebelly, and that other . ; J 
Needs became pleasures, and")pleasures refinements. ^ 
To transform gluttony into the aiTof t he Table, to 
regulate flavours, to classify, select and blend them 
belongs obviously to a different order of value froir’ 
UArt Poetique or the Temple du Gofit; but it is governed 
by the same method, that may be called Cartesian- 
subtlety. And I do not think it could be contested 
that a good half of the French literature of the classical 
period is devoted to the refinement of love, or that v 
there was infinitely more truth and profundity in 
Marivaux than in the concetti or the gongorism of the 
previous age. Fr om theology and astronomy to 
the gra in trad e, there was no subject which was not 
made^en^ ertaining to women by tfie^ wit of man. 

A secret haTbeenlost by means of which styTe,that 
is to say, the manner of all human knowledge, was 
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^rendered lively, clear, elegant and, often, amusing.” 
j'lt was the great ladies of Provence who first taught 
European men to draw away inwardly from their 
elementary instincts ; and since the characteristic 
relation of the Spirit with earthly forces is that of a 
high tension involving distance, it follows that those 
very ladies were the virgin-mothers of the European 
Spirit. For the same reason, the latter, since its 
inception, has shown itself to be sociable and social. 
Its prototype was not, as in the East, the silent, 
esoteric and obscure recluse, absorbed in himself, 
but rather the man with a clear mind who could 
illuminate the consciousness of all and to learn from 
whom was a pleasure. Hence our traditional art 
of conversation, the specific meaning of which we 
have defined above. _ Born of the desire to please, 
and at the same time keep one’s distance and 
accord to everybody else his rightful due, it 
really represents the prototype of that polyphonic 
and orchestral music which was invented much 
later. 

Granted its specific character, the European art 
'of conversation could not -have come into existence 
^.anywhere but in the drawing-rooms presided over 
by women whose pleasure was law. By instinct, 
* in their own male company, men recognise only 
these two aims : the victory of one individual over 
another, or the common victory of a group consisting 
of several persons, and united expressly for this pur¬ 
pose, over another group. Men are instinctively 
aware only of objective ends —a term so highly 
significant that allcommentary is superfluous. They 
never think of recognising each other as subjective, 
integral beings ; they never think of helping each 
other to appear in the best of lights. Now it is 
precisely the being of men which is of interest to women, 
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and it is the simultaneous existence of men struggling 
with each other in their presence, without, however, 
any one of them obtaining a decisive victory over 
another, which constitutes their major pleasure—■ 
wherever they are not dominated by an exclusive 
attachment implying identification with one man 
alone ; in the latter case, naturally, women are more 
royalist than the king. Now it is the being which 
constitutes the supreme and intrinsic interest of every 
human individual. Consequently, it is women and 
not men who are concerned with the veritable 
identity of the latter. It is they who divine its 
presence, when it exists only in an embryonic state ; 
it is they who call it forth, and in the end secure 
its acceptance by other men. Now what is / 
most profoundly masculine in man is_ his spirit J * 
Hence this truth, that it has always been the 
superior woman who called forth the spirit, a 
truth symbolised in the classic image of the Nine 
Muses. 


It is commonly thought that man r e pre sents t he, 
p rincip le of Spirit and woman the principle^of Earth.^ 
^EislsSn'tKe whole true^Bnrthat irpfgcisely'why^ 


woman is able to play such an immense and decisive * 
part in the process of spiritualising the human species,X 
! fen and women are in a polar rela tion t aeach othe r. 
This relation, the most elementary and hence the 


most intelligible expressions of which are the two 
foci of an ellipse and the two poles through whose. 
correlation every electrical phenomenon takes place, . 
has this singularity, that each pole postulates, evokes^ 
and creates for its own realisation that which is not. 


itself hm t compl emen tary to it. Hence, wherever/, 
there is a polar~reIation, one opposed factor call ! 
forth the other; and in the supreme instance* 
each pole creates in the other what it does not itself 
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possess. Now the relation between the sexes being 
polar, it is inevitable that the more virile men are 
the more the women in correlation with them should 
‘develop and emphasise their femininity, and vice 
\versa. Each sex raises its opposite to its maximal 
, identity. The supreme differential quality of the 
>'male man is his spirit; it is, therefore, the spirit 
^ which acts on woman a s the s u pre me a ttfacHo n. 
Hence the woman’s' hero-worship and saint- 
worship ; indeed, courage and faith are the primordial 
expressions of the spirit. Hence the fact that women 
were always the first to be converted to a new religion 
•and propagate it. Hence, also, tfieir un derstandin g 
^ they nev er 

.7*’ misc onstr ue, as so- called normal men frequen tly d o, 

as weakness.... 

But, on the other hand, it is also the elementary 
wants peculiar to women which contribute to the 
- spiritualisation of man : it is in considering this 
aspect of the problem that we fully realise the intimacy 
of a polar relation. Woman is the virgin-mother of 
i. Spirit not only by virtue of her need for a comple¬ 
ment, but also because of her elementary leaning 
towards discrimination and selection. There is no 
comprehension or judgment possible without dis¬ 
crimination. Primitive man is primitive for this 
reason also, and above all in this, that he indulges 
in excessive generalisation ; the tendency to generalise 
is, in fact, the most primitive attribute of the intellect; 
that is why, the more primitive men are, the more 
they speak of “ women ” ; hence the origin of the 
only female type which is not complementary to the 
male but follows him, so to speak, on his own ground ; 
uie courtesan. Now to fail to discriminate is to 
fail to understand. Women, first and foremost, in¬ 
stinctively discriminate, and thus men are compelled 
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or induced, in their turn, to develop the faculty 
of discrimination. Women are, accordingly, the 
initiators of all analysis, and in particular of psycho¬ 
analysis, the basic truth of which was already in¬ 
stinctively known to Eve. But that is not all. In 
every woman, there follows instinctively in the wake 
of theoretical discrimination, the practice of selection, 
jthe selection of one man out of the many and the 
"consequent assertion of his uniqueness. Now the 
empirical expression of every Universal is the Unique, 
not the general ; therein lies the profound meaning 
of the Christian doctrine of the infinite va lue of 
every ind ividual soul, and^ the Hin?u~doctrine tha t 
every indivicfu|l“*|fands i n a unique r elation to Odd. ^ 
TKe^TTra:re” "whose’ linri^diate^onsciousness is_ruled 
by the elementary intellect, Jias_7nq7_'pflniary sense 
of uniqueness; he invariably tends to confuse the 
Universal with the general, and thus renders himself 
incapable from the outset of grasping the basic 
essence of spirit. It is woman who evokes in him the\* 
sense of uniqueness ; and it is, accordingly, through" 
her that he learns to realise the innermost deptEs of, 
his own being. "" 

But the virtue of woman in the process of the 
spiritualisation of the human species does not cease 
even here. No comprehension and, a fortiori, no 
spiritualisation is possible unless there is a with¬ 
drawal from and alienation of elementary nature. 
The passage we have quoted from Fournol showed 
that it is precisely this withdrawal and alienation 
which is demanded by one of the elementary needs 
of the woman. Hence her immediate sense for 
forms which she seldom invents, but whose limits. ■. 
—which mean protection—as soon as they have 
proved their efficacy, she always accepts with eager¬ 
ness. The obligation on the part of man not to, 
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transgress the limits of a given convention protects 
her from his brute force. In this connection, woman 
is entitled to be called the evocator of the sense of 
. beauty in man, for there is no beauty without form 
and there is no form perfect in its kind which would 
not be beautiful. Consequently, woman is responsible 
in the last analysis for the very existence of cuTEhre, 
although she has never directly created ~ it "herself. 
No realisation of meaning impossible in this world" 
without closed forms ; the more perfect the form, 
the better is the meaning realised. So, no culture 
(without frontiers and recognised limits. Women, 
whose vital horizon is always closed and who are 
natu rally con se rvative, may well to that extent be 
called responsible for the .existence of all cultu re. Let 
it not be objected against this that a brutal subjection 
of women has rendered the development we have 
outlined, impossible : for in practically no instance 
has woman been brutalised and hampered in her 
__ role as the mother of small children, as the courted 
maiden or the mistress longed for. And it is in 
these situations that nearly the whole of her 
creative and evocative influence is brought into 
t play* 

1 In the light of these considerations, what the being 

and the action of the masculinised woman, and, in 
recent times, of the woman re-becoming a mere 
female and hence impermeable to spirit, should 
signify for men is so obvious—granting the reciprocity 
of every polar relation—that we may refrain, out of 
charity, from dwelling on it. Let us, instead, resume 
the thread of those reflections which lead us to a 
determination of the characteristic singularity of 
the European art of conversation. Since the basic 
inspiration of this art derives from the desire of the 
participants to show each other at their best, it may 
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be said that the aim of conversation is to evoke, 
within the limits of a given group, the maximal 
identity of each. Good conversation, too, implies, 
therefore, a process of polarisation. Granted the 
particular premises of this art, polarisation cannot 
evoke in this instance such profound forces as are 
called into being between a man and a woman situated 
in the field of force of a strong emotion. But on the 
other hand, the whole European art of explanation, 
analysis and articulation, an art unrivalled on our 
planet, has unquestionably its vital root in the rules 
of polite discussion which prevent a person from laying 
his opponent low—which is exactly what every male 
champion of a fully formed opinion would instinctively 
like to do. Instead of killing each other, the 
protagonists have to explain what they mean, and 
make themselves understood ; once this obligation 
is admitted, we reach, as a matter of simple logic, 
the postulate of a complete and impersonal explana¬ 
tion. But at this point we also confront the limitations 
inherent in the intellectual civilisation of Europe : 
it is exclusively analytical in its tendency. Its specific 
premises do not allow of the utilisation of the power 
of polarisation in the interests of the creation of 
superior syntheses integrating the sum-total of the 
faculties involved. Hence the characteristically Euro¬ 
pean mania for definition : the definition prescribes 
the limits which the man is forbidden to transgress ; 
development is permissible only within those limits.. 
Hence the extraordinary degree of mechanisation 
attained by our civilisation in such a relatively short 
time. For mechanisation in the pejorative sense of 
the term is not to be confused with mechanics as 
understood in modern technology ; its significance 
consists in this, that once a terminal point is reached 
in creative development, every subsequent movement 
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is nothing but repetition. The prototype of mechan¬ 
isation is thus not machine production, but the 
routine practice of religion. 


_N THE REALM OF LIFE, AND PARTICULARLY OF 
Spirit, one meaning can always serve as the symbol 
for other meanings : hence, when a single concrete 
problem is formulated properly and elucidated pro¬ 
perly, every other problem of the same kind is also 
thereby implicitly formulated and solved. So what 
we have said about the evocative effect exercised 
by men and women on each other, and about the 
significance of the art of conversation, suffices as an 
introduction to the problem of polarisation in all its 
amplitude and depth. This problem can be de¬ 
limited by laying down two propositions whose 
truth is verified by experience : never, in no case, and 
for no purpose can a man be considered in isolation, 
he is never sufficient unto himself; and there is 
always a Whole anterior and prior to its parts. Not 
only from the point of view of nature, but from that 
even of the manifested spirit, the synthesis of man and 
woman exists prior to each of the two sexes. In 
conversation, the field of force of a given salon 
and a given theme, within the limits of the laws of 
good society, predetermines the activity of each 
participant. Let us recall once more that other 
illustration of this state of affairs which we have 
furnished in the chapter on “ The interdependence 
of the worlds ” in our “ World-Revolution/’ There 
it has been shown in detail how in the political sphere 
the whole always exists prior to the parts which 
compose it, and how a new whole modifies these parts. 
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Thus, modern means of communication having 
created a new and more extensive field of unitary- 
forces, unprecedented tensions are produced between 
nations, each of which is thereby profoundly modified, 
even to the extent of a change in its character. Let us 
summarise some of our statements in that chapter. 
The obscure perception of dependence on a whole 
whose contours are situated beyond the horizon of 
each, evokes in each people, by contrast, a sharp 
sense of its own identity : hence modern nationalism. 
On the other hand, the inevitable polarisation with 
so many various forms of life, which subjects every 
man to hitherto unknown influences, modifies his 
particular way of life ; new nations thus come into 
being, either in the matrix of older ones or in new 
formations. Moreover, an ever-growing number of 
men in whom spirit predominates find their vital 
centre in unities vaster than the nation, unities of a 
new type which are now already the historical forces 
of the longest range ; in the majority of cases, these 
unities coincide with continents, but there are also 
some very real unities, such as the British Empire, 
whose essence is not defined by their geographical 
contours. These vaster unities are by no means the 
product of an effacement of national differences : 
they represent, so to speak, a higher chemical syn¬ 
thesis. Finally, new spiritual communities are being 
born in opposition to the materialistic masses; and 
no one can predict with assurance that the 
materialistic age will not, thanks to the former, lead 
into a new age in which, even from the earthly 
point of view, the spirit alone would count, as 
was once the case when Christianity was at its 
height. 

From the point of view of significance, we have 
here the same kind of phenomenon as those we have 
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dealt with in detail in the course of this essay. We 
may therefore advance this proposition : every new 
creation, on our planet, is the result of a polarisation • 
autarchy , in the strict sense of the word , does not exist 
anywhere, or rather, the detachment and isolation that it 
involves, where it exists, is the prelude to death. For we 
must sharply distinguish between creation and evolu¬ 
tion. 1 Evolution, which proceeds on the basis of 
fixed premises, invariably attains, soon or late, an 
end point beyond which the only possibility is stereo¬ 
typed repetition ; even the potentialities of refine¬ 
ment and differentiation are limited. Once this end 
point has been reached, there can be no further 
creative life on the basis of the old vital premises: 
hence an ever more pronounced, ever more advanced, 
ever more rigid mechanisation becomes inevitable ; 
and complete mechanisation is equivalent to death. 
A new process of creation alone can thereafter 
revitalise life. 

Creation is thus seen to be the establishment of 
new points, of departure, or new premises, while 
evolution signifies development on the basis of a 
given set of premises. Nothing that is created is 
-nfimte or immortal. Even as every individual only 
incarnates possibilities that he runs through in a 
longer or shorter period of time, so every idea, every 
culture, every historical form is limited and mortal. 
An entirely new point of departure is necessary, in 
the same sense in which we think of a newborn babe, 
in order that life, once it has congealed and become 
mechanised, may recover all its original ilan. This 
is true even at the level of life which merely changes, 


1 This distinction has been drawn in a very interesting but 
somewhat one-sided and imperfect manner by Nicholas Berdiaev 
In his book, De la destination de I’homme (Paris, 1935. Ed. “ Je 
sers. 1 
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without evolving to a higher stage. All the more 
reason, then, for a new point of departure, and not 
only a more advanced stage in an evolution based 
on given premises, if the human being is to ascend 
toward his integral perfection. Only original crea¬ 
tions—as expressed on the techincal plane by inven¬ 
tions made along entirely new lines—can open out 
to humanity issues lying beyond the closed circle, 
beyond that deadlock to which ultimately all life 
leads if it is based on fixed and immovable premises. 
Now when does that sort of progress arise which is 
implied by all those who cling fervently to the ideal 
of progress ? Only when the new premises have their roots 
deeper down in the being than the previous premises. No 
one believes, in his heart of hearts, that a simple 
enlargement of the external sphere dominated by 
intelligence or an exclusive development of the 
latter, signifies ascent. Now, let us remember 
again, every creation, as distinct from evolution, 
takes place according to the pattern of polarisation. 
And this is as true on the plane of the Spirit as of 
earthly life. 


j/Vt this point the profound meaning of experi¬ 
ence leaps to our eyes. That meaning is by no means 
identical with “ information ” as understood by the 
Americans, or the documented erudition of French 
scholarship, or even the German Erlebnis ; it denotes 
the result of a polar tension between a subject—which, 
in the case of man, is of a spiritual order—and the 
given circumstances of life in a unified field of force, 
regardless of whether, in such a field, the important 
stress is on the one or the other pole ; the result 
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could be the same, whether it is human initiative or 
the force of events which plays the predominant part • 
hence the nearly equal plausibility of opposed theories! 
Man is not the product of race and environment ■ 
he is not entirely dependent on external contingencies 5 
as Lamarck thought, and as the behaviourists to-day 
think. But neither is he uniquely the creation of 
God or of his own spirit: his manifested being is, or 
incarnates, a relation between a self and a not-self. 
This “ relation ” is comparable to a mathematical 
point in perpetual mutation : we may thus designate 
the manifested Self with a mathematical metaphor. 
But that relation is also the raison (Pitre of the strictly 
personal equation which defines the identity of a man 
in correlation with the Universe. Hence the essential 
relativity of the individual. To begin with the most 
elementary expression of this relativity, it is, on the 
physical plane, the place of each as one link in a long 
biological chain, and his dependence on the air he 
breathes and the nourishment he absorbs ; on the 
psychic plane, it is expressed through the continuity 
and cohesion of a non-physical entity which, for 
want of a better term, we may call, with Jung, the 
collective unconscious. Moreover, every “ I,” at 
whatever level it be, postulates for its existence a 
“ you ” or rather, “ you ” in the plural, for, on the 
plane of the spirit, humanity exists prior to man. 1 
3ut the relativity of the individual extends even 
farther. Zoologically speaking, man is the animal 
open to the whole Universe Max Scheler’s das 
weltoffene Tier ; so it is impossible to separate him 
from anything that exists, for there is no force in the 

1 See the development of this idea in the chapter on “ Hu¬ 
manity and Nations ” in La Revolution Mondiale, and the chapter 
on “ The Spiritual Unity of Mankind ” in The Recovery of 
Truth. 
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world, whatever its plane of action, with which his 
personality is not more or less closely correlated. 
And what is true of space is equally true of time. 
In one way or another—we do not yet know exacdy 
j 10W —things apparently discrete are actually in con¬ 
tact with each other. Hence all those congruences 
which are called providential, all those unitary 
“spirits of the age, 5 ’ all those “accidents 55 charged 
with significance, all that influence which human 
beings indubitably exercise upon each other without 
their being aware of it; hence, again, all those vast 
collective movements which make up the fabric of 
history. 

But it is only now that we touch the essence of the 
problem. When we speak of the relativity of the 
individual, it is never a question of continguity or 
continuity, or juxtaposition or mutual supplementa¬ 
tion—it is always a question of polar tension. The 
correlation, concordance and collaboration between 
the diverse layers and diverse levels which compose 
the complex being that is man can never be under¬ 
stood according to the pattern of compromise or 
equalising harmonisation composition of forces , but 
always and solely according to the image of the 
stretched cords which, if they make music possible, 
are also easily broken. Thus it may be said that the 
most paradoxical paradox of the special position of 
man in the Universe consists in this, that he runs the 
risk of being tom asunder by the very elements that 
constitute him. As we have dealt, at length with 
this irreducible complexity of man in South American 
Meditations and Problems of Personal Life, it is unneces¬ 
sary to enlarge on that theme. We will only make 
two observations on that expression of the irreducible 
complexity in question which is the most important 
from the point of view of the personal spirit. There is 
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not one single aspect of the human destiny which does 
not signify a grievous tension, and in the extreme 
case, an intimate if not cosmic tragedy. We need 
only recall those Biblical phrases which only sound 
banal because they have been repeated so often, but 
which reveal better than any we could invent the 
paradoxical and tragic condition of man 1 —one must 
earn one’s bread by the sweat of one’s brow, death is 
the wages of sin, one must lose one’s life in order to 
gain it, etc., etc. . . . 

All this seems very discouraging so long as we per¬ 
sist in looking for the ideal of human life in a static 
condition. Actually, however, a static ideal con¬ 
tradicts the very nature of man. The positive side 
of the medal, the reverse of which we have just 
outlined, shows itself thus : it is precisely the net¬ 
work and the potentialities of the different polar 
tensions that, in their totality, define the human 
monad in so far as it is a centre of forces, and it is 
only those that ever again enable him to transcend 
the limits which define him at any given moment. 
The impulse which modifies the existing equilibrium 
frequently comes from outside. It is, for instance, 
the general possibilities and necessities of a given 
environment which predetermine which types of men 

1 This ineluctably paradoxical situation has been clearly 
brought out by Berdiaev in a particularly impressive manner 
in his essay on a paradoxical system of ethics, entitled “ The 
Destiny of Man.” But his premises are exclusively and dog¬ 
matically Christian. I have myself frequently discussed that 
same paradoxical situation but of course on the basis of different 
premises. See, particular.y, The Recovery of Truth (written in 
I 9 2 5)—particularly for the paradox implied in the inunction 
to earn one’s bread (the series “ Man and the Earth, ’ which 
is only to be found in the English and Spanish editions of the 
book), and South American Meditations (written between 1930 and 
1932.- 
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could, at a certain epoch, acquire historical import¬ 
ance, or achieve success in business, or science and 
the arts * . whether such and such faculties are 
developed in the individual depends on contingencies 
whose “ location ” lies beyond him. As woman can 
call forth in man what is not in him at all, or what is 
not yet in him, so impersonal circumstances can by 
themselves, produce even personal aptitudes. These 
matters, already complicated enough, are rendered 
more complex still by the fact that the conscious and 
the unconscious are generally found together in com¬ 
pensatory and polar correlation. It is owing to this 
that a given state of consciousness in an individual 
“ constellates ” the expression is Jung’s in his own 
unconscious or that of other persons, and generally 
in both at the same time, another state logically its 
opposite. Hence the victory of Christianity, which 
was a direct consequence of the triumph of the spirit 
of Roman paganism ; hence the revolt of the earthly 
forces following on the intellectualistic period ; hence 
the new prestige of the war-like virtues, as the final 
result of pacifist idealism. The possible refinements 
in the play of polar tensions and correlations—a play 
which constitutes the very essence of collective life— 
have been discovered and utilised from all time in 
that special game which is love. 

How the laws of polarisation can be exploited by 
autonomous spiritual initiative is now obvious. If 
man opens out .its whole being to the Universe , if he yields 
himself integrally to all that afects him, and if then he 
employs, the inmost forces of his spirit to transfigure that 
which impresses him and moves him, then he would integrate 
tnto himself an ever-increasing portion of external and 
internal nature ; at the same time, his spiritual self would 
achieve a constantly enhanced interiorisation; and as the 
final result , man would re-create himself. But on the other 
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hand, there is no other path to the goal. If the 
Christian religion teaches that man can accomplish 
nothing without Divine grace, it is right in principle, 
but wrong in placing exclusive emphasis on one aspect 
of an absolutely general correlation : if man, a 
microcosm in the heart of the macrocosm, is to make 
any progress, the assistance of everything that exists 
is indispensable to him. The most complete possible 
experience is necessary, an experience which is 
ultimately blended with that I have called in Problem 

of Personal Life “ the integral revelation.”-But 

there is no profound experience which does not 
involve polarisation. Besides, polarisation is this 
experience which develops and urges man forward. 
And since there is no element in the Universe with 
which man cannot polarise himself in the same formal 
sense of the word, there is a basic identity, in respect 
of significance, between all profound experience and 
what is called revelation. Hence the fact that experi¬ 
ences of a material order can arouse the spirit. Hence 
the other fact that it is precisely the adversities of 
life which favour the birth and the maturation 
of personality. Hence the traditional practices of 
meditation and worship : here, the fervent devotee 
polarises himself with his Divine object. All the great 
religions rightly teach that it is only by throwing 
himself completely open to Divine influence that 
man can grow in spirit and ultimately transcend the 
human condition. 


— ROM TOE POINT OF VIEW OF HUMAN PROGRESS, 

the practical quintessence of all that we have been 
saying is this : it is illusory to look for progress by 
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depending solely on the individual forces accessible 
to the clear consciousness and subject to the will. 
The concrete man represents not a closed monad 
but a “ relation ” between a self and a non-self, 
which is virtually the whole Universe ; he cannot 
achieve a more essential and more profound progress 
than that implied in a differentiation of the already 
existing, save by placing himself in living relationship 
with the other forces which he must polarise and 
thereby integrate into himself. Hence the immense 
role which, at the beginning of our era, an Eastern 
religion was able to play in the West which, even at 
that date, was essentially extraverted, that is to say, 
turned towards external experience. Hence, com¬ 
pensatory to this movement, from the time of the 
Renaissance, the immense and increasing part played 
by the revelation of Nature. Hence, in our own day, 
the communistic tendency which, in one form or 
another, is spreading more and more widely over 
the whole of our planet. Many intellectuals are 
amazed that persons who are indisputably profound, 
and hence personalist if not individualistic in their 
outlook, are able to join one or other of these mani¬ 
festations : it is always a mistake to identify a deep 
tendency with its momentary expression, not to say 
its official programme. Anyone who knew the laws 
of polarisation and of the normal way in which man 
gropes towards a new integration could have foreseen 
long ago that a Communist or a Communistical age 
was bound to come after the last few excessively 
individualistic centuries. During these centuries, 
man thought himself to be a great deal more aut¬ 
archic than he is in reality. Hence the increasing 
atomisation of human society, the increasing im¬ 
poverishment of life and the increasingly infrequent 
appearance of complete men. Once the critical point 
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had been reached, there was really no other means 
of re-vitalising life than to emphasise, for a time 
equally one-sidedly, the pole opposite to the individual! 
To-day man must re-commune in as complete a fashion 
as possible with the non-self, and particularly with 
such aspects of it as were most neglected during the 
last few hundred years, in order to rediscover the road 
which leads to plenitude and so to a higher develop¬ 
ment of the personality. Hence , and consequently, 
Communism. What this word denotes fundamentally, 
what constitutes the inmost raison d’itre of all possible 
Communist or Communistical theories and pro¬ 
grammes is the profound urge to achieve a re-com¬ 
munion with the “ you.” And it is but natural, this 
urge shows itself first in connection with the elementary 
realities of life, with the earthly and sub-individual 
forces. But inevitably, the stress will be shifted more 
and more, time and experience assisting, from the 
elementary to the spiritual. It is only on the basis 
of the word communion that one can understand the 
basic reality underlying Communism, and of the 
paradoxical fact that a tendency which emerged 
under the banner of the class-struggle, aims ever more 
in every one of its subsequent incarnations, at the 
integral community. At the moment I write these 
lines 1935 , it is German National-Socialism which 
best expresses the profound meaning of all Commun¬ 
ism. We are, however, only at the beginning of the 
process. We shall see ever more clearly, as time 
goes on, that the true end of all Communism is a new 
integration as aimed at precisely by the profound 
individualist. So, ultimately, the Communistic ten¬ 
dency will contribute to the advantage of the indivi¬ 
dual and the Spirit. 
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_/ET US NOW APPLY THE RECOGNITIONS WE HAVE 

reached to philosophical knowledge and thought, 
and let us do so in the form of a clear cut thesis. 
It is not true , because it could not be, that autonomous, 
isolated and autarchic thought has ever by itself enriched 
the patrimony of Understanding —save, and this is the 
only exception, in those sciences, such as logic and 
mathematics, whose subject-matter is the laws of 
thought itself. Since man constitutes a “ plurilateral ” 
relation, he cannot grow or enrich himse.f by limiting 
his development to the element which represents his 
ego in isolation from the All. The whole of experi¬ 
ence shows that this is indeed so. All those men 
whose lives mark an epoch and who continue down 
the centuries to help humanity on its upward march, 
have been first and foremost artists in polarisation. 
Every great Greek philosopher before Plato lived more 
than thought; their ideas were the result and residue 
of a marvellously vast experience. The sages of the 
Orient never aspired to anything but to realise in 
their lives that metaphysical Reality which transcends 
the individual. The thinkers of the Christian age 
proper were all pre-eminently practitioners of 
spiritual progress, that is to say, of the progress which 
leads man to union with God.- As for the great 
thinkers of the modem period, the value of their 
thought—absolutely the whole of it—is the result of 
their polarisation with the findings of exact sciences, 
natural and historical, which had till then been 
unknown and which filled them with a consuming 
passion. All that is essential and immortal in Kant's 
thought is due to the pulsating interest aroused in 
him by Nature and her laws ; for that special critic¬ 
ism of which Kant was the originator represents in 
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truth the first steps towards that philosophy which 
would seek to understand man from the point of view 
of the cosmos and thus raise itself above every form of 
anthropomorphism. Similarly, the whole value of 
the Hegelian philosophy—as William w ames was the 
first to observe—derives from its splendidly concrete 
vision of the historical process, of which his abstract 
dialectics form, as it were, merely what the chemists 
of the Renaissance called an “ eliminate.” _ But all 
love is transitory and children are never identical 
with their parents ; the fundamental law of history 
can be summarised in these four words : Once only, 
never again.” Such a vital polarisation with science 
as Kant and Hegel achieved is no_ longer possible 
to-day. Hence the progressive futility of modern 
philosophy. Contemporary academic philosophers 
are merely “ thinkers ”—and autarchic thought has 
never led to vital comprehension. Whether or not 
scholars like Nicolai Hartmann and Heidegger—to 
mention only the most eminent names from among 
living Germans—remarkably intelligent though they 
are, lived and thought, is not of the slightest conse¬ 
quence from the point of view of the progress of 
knowledge. For, to-day, their premises are as wells 
that have run dry. 

Let it not be thought that I pronounce this judg¬ 
ment owing simply to a divergence of views ; the 
point is to discriminate between what is destined to 
survive and inaugurate a new life, and what is doomed 
to perish. The entire intrinsic value of a thought is 
bound up with its premises ; when these are no longer 
conducive to a forward movement, they cease to 
have value, however high the degree of comprehen¬ 
sion to which, in comparison with earlier premises, 
they may testify. It is high time that we abandonee 
once for all the superstition embodied in the faith m a 
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rectilineal evolution : the life of the spirit traverses 
as many critical points culminating in mutations as 
the life of organisms. Let us recall the fate of the 
Egyptian and Chaldean civilisations : though they 
were more complete and more perfect than all the 
civilisations that came after them, they were incap¬ 
able of survival once material preponderance had 
been acquired by certain gifted peoples who did not 
regard life under the aspect of a pre-established and 
immutable harmony between men and gods, a har¬ 
mony perpetuated by magical means—a conception 
which made every idea of progress seem sacrilegious. 1 
Let us, again, recall what happened at the time of the 
appearance of Christianity. No further progress of 
Greek thought, subtle and profound as it was, could 
at that period avail to regenerate the decadent 
peoples of the Mediterranean. On the other hand, 
the organic mutation represented by the acceptance 
of the new Christian premises succeeded in effecting 
this regeneration in an incredibly short period of 
time. Nothing is more instructive than to reflect on 
the new types of men, unknown to antiquity, who 
have predominated since the emergence of Chris¬ 
tianity. The saint, the Church father was a type 
qualitatively different from the philosopher of the 
ancient world ; nor is there an equivalent, in the 
Graeco-Roman world, to the Christian knight. Never¬ 
theless, it is the birth of these new types of men which 
not only made further progress, in the absolute sense, 
possible—from science and philosophy to modern 
technology, from Christian C-iarity to social justice 
—but also enabled whatever was vital in the ancient 

1 See, on this point, the most profound view of the historical 
process that has been published in recent years : Kulturgeschichte 
als Kultursoziologie, by Alfred Weber (Leiden, 1935 - A. W. 
Sijthoff's Uitgeversmaatschappij N. V.) 
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tradition to survive. Failing these new premises 
the whole great past of antiquity would have 
been engulfed in the nothingness of complete 
oblivion. 

Now why is it that the innovation which, at first 
sight, does not seem to differ from any of those organic 
metamorphoses that have taken place so often in the 
course of geologic ages—why is it that the innovation 
produced by the influx of Christianity was able to 
initiate a process of ascension in the absolute sense ? 
Because the Christian premises had their “ location ” 
on a deeper level of the spirit than the pagan ones. 
True progress is that which moves inwards, not 
outwards. Even so, in our own time, only a deepen¬ 
ing of the being can put an end to a process of stiffen¬ 
ing, of encrustation and decadence or barbarisation 
which would otherwise be fatal. Whoever still clings 
to the old premises is only marking time and sha.l 
inevitably be vanquished by whoever is a mouthpiece 
of the New Age, however one-sided and narrow he 
may be. 

It is necessary, therefore, that a new type of man 
should be bom, a type originally more profound than 
the types which sti.1 predominate on the plane of 
Spirit. But it is not enough this time for the new 
type to be merely more profound : it must also have 
a vaster range. Firstly, because there normally is as 
a rule a correlation between depth and richness: 
the deeper the roots strike in the direction of Meaning, 
the more richness can the soul and the spirit integrate 
into themselves on the level of phenomena. Secondly, 
richness waxing richer without a corresponding exten¬ 
sion of deoth, leads inevitably to superficiality ; hence 
the superficial character of the age that is dying. So 
new richness requires a greater profundity of realised 
meaning than that embodied in the traditional 
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premises. Now this vaster type, which is destined 
to dominate over the new human world, can only 
come into existence through a living, conscious and 
intense polarisation effected by profound men with 
everything capable of entering into the field of their 
personal experience. No reflection, no study, no 
effort, however conscientious it may be, will here be 
of any avail. This is the real meaning under lying the 
myth of the Superman. From the point of view of a 
better future for spirit, everything depends on the 
acceptance of “ integral revelation,” the fruit of the 
most total experience that man has ever incorporated 
into himself. 

All my personal activity represents nothing but a 
continuous endeavour to contribute to the re-birth 
of the concrete man. For over thirty years now, I 
have been profoundly convinced of the futility of all 
academic philosophy as carried forward by tradition, 
and of the inanity of all critique that starts from 
antiquated premises. If I still attach importance to 
the thought of authentically religious minds which 
continue to accept the old dogmatic formulations, it 
is because the existence of the religious sense is in 
itself the proof of the existence of a profound sense of 
reality ; it is of little moment in this case whether 
the representations accord with reality or not; in 
religious matters, we must in any case read between 
the lines. I do not, of course, support either material¬ 
ism or modern racism, but I know that the champions 
of these doctrines at least have an acute sense of earthly 
realities; they are therefore closer than the others to 
the new integration that has to be achieved, even as 
the sinner, according to Christ, is nearer to salvation 
than the righteous man. Nor do I support or cham¬ 
pion the new psychology of the unconscious, which 
has still to outgrow many infantile disorders, but I 
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know that after the enormous one-sided development 
in recent centuries of the reflective faculty, it is above 
all the non-rational faculties of the soul and the spirit 
which will contribute to progress in the future. As 
for me, I have always directly aimed at the final 
synthesis. From the time I first began to think 
independently, I have realised that it is no longer a 
question, in our age, of man polarising himself with 
God alone or with Nature alone, and, above all, that 
such polarisation is not to be accomplished by means 
of the intellect alone : man must polarise his whole 
being with absolutely everything that is not himself. As 
early as in my Travel Diary of a Philosopher, I tried to 
show that it is henceforth a question of rising to a 
level of comprehension superior to that at which all 
traditional religions and philosophies have their ideal 
“ location.” It is no longer the level of explicit, 
articulated dogmatism of Christianity but only its 
“ creative meaning ” that can represent the last 
resort for all those who are in the vanguard of the 
comprehending spirit; the same applies to all par¬ 
ticular systems of morality, and above all to every 
system of philosophy proper : for a “ system ” claim¬ 
ing to embrace and exhaust the Universe, the greater 
part of which is non-rational and hence inaccessible 
to reasoning, is a veritable absurdity. This goal of a 
new and final synthesis from the point of view of the 
possibilities of the new age in course of formation— 
I have pursued it in each of my books, changing the 
method of approach as often as possible in order 
thereby to create ever more numerous co-ordinates 
capable of helping to fix the Meaning. I have myself 
tirelessly sought to grow in stature and range by polar¬ 
ising myself with every experience that came my way 
—ideas, revolutions, national souls, men and women 
—by simultaneously yielding to and reacting on them. 
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The most fruitful polarisation to which I have so far 
submitted myself was my polarisation with the 
continent of South America. The soul of this 
primordial continent, over which the spirit has 
scarcely descended, evoked in me for the first time 
a clear consciousness of the Earth. As a result of 
this process of polarisation, I felt myself being 
re-born in the literal sense of the word, re-born as 
a man with a new consciousness, vaster than the 
old. 

But while I have done my utmost to induce and 
encourage within myself all the mutative processes 
that I thought appropriate, I have also endeavoured 
to act in the same sense on others, wheth; r individuals 
or nations. Hence the one-sided emphasis, and the 
provocative or irritating style characteristic of some 
of my books. Hence my love of paradox, of carica¬ 
ture that exaggerates real relations in order to bring 
them out more clearly. Hence my predilection for 
oratorical activity. Hence the equal attention I 
bestow on every vital phenomenon. There is not one 
of them which is in itself superficial or profound, 
interesting or unimportant: every one of them can 
conduce to a profounder realisation of Being and 

Spirit, provided! that we polarise with it.-Hence, 

above all, my School of Wisdom. This School is 
nothing but a centre of polarisation, polarisation that 
I have endeavoured to elaborate and raise to the level 
of an authentic art. Hence this whole style—so 
different from European usage that so far, to my 
knowledge, no one has fully understood it. I have 
always peremptorily refused to enter into discussion. 
Why ? Because it is impossible, through controversy 
and war, to enlarge and transcend the limits of a 
given ego ; on the contrary, they are strengthened 
and consolidated when one launches upon offensive 
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and defensive action. 1 I have never been seriously 
interested in any abstract formulation that is treated 
as the last word—because I believe that the age of 
eternally valid magical formulae, an age which 
reached its zenith in Egypt and Chaldea when the 
scribes predominated, should have been left behind 

1 It goes without saying that discussion is not a process of 
creative polarisation, save that particular kind of discussion 
which has been defined in the introduction to my America Set 
Free : the discussion in which the two adversaries really “ give ” 
themselves to each other, so that the main stress is on that 
which corresponds to the new-born infant on the physical 
plane ; in th;s last case, the two protagonists are changed and 
enriched when they emerge from the conflict. As for the attitude 
of contemporary modern criticism, it is almost entirely destruc¬ 
tive of life and values. There are, of course, in every civilised 
country some who, on the plane of the spirit, correspond to 
the best type of responsible judge ; these are u critics ” in the 
original sense of the Greek word, that is to say, in the sense of 
right discrimination operating under the aegis of the spiritual 
ideal of Justice ; or again, they belong to the type described by 
Oscar Wilde in the designation, “ the critic as artist” ; Plato, 
too, belonged to this group. But the typical criticism of modem 
times is one of the most odious phenomena of an age in which 
the lowest dregs are bursting through to the surface. It is in 
England that we may find it cultivated in its purest form. There, 
in the majority of cases the critics are men of mediocre intelli¬ 
gence, but possessed of immense pride. They consider that their 
whole task lies in maintaining a superior Ironical or flippant 
attitude towards all that goes far above their heads ; they do 
their utmost to prevent public opinion, which is always ready to 
blacken a person’s reputation, :rom admitting any real superi¬ 
ority when it occurs—at all events, from admitting such superi¬ 
ority until it is convenient to the critics themselves, which is 
usually after the death of the person concerned, when the deer 
becomes venison. Thereby, they prevent a creative polarisation 
which might raise the majority to a higher level. Since fifteen 
years ago, I assumed the editorship of the Weg zur Vo lendung , 
I, too, have been reviewing books. 3 ut in doing so, and drawing 
public attention to authors and their books, I have thought it 
my duty as an honest man to leave out entirely considerations 
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by now ; only personal comprehension can henceforth 
open the gates to that truth which corresponds to 
the state of awareness now attained by human con¬ 
sciousness. But for that same reason, I have always 
felt a passionate interest in every superior man that 
I ever came across, whatever his ideas , and I have always 

of the coincidence or non-coincidence of my views with theirs, 
and considerations arising out of my sympathies and antipathies 
and the friendliness or hostility shown by the writers concerned 
towards me. Not only the whole sense, but the whole moral 
justification of criticism lies, to my mind, in accelerating the 
reception of the superior by the inferior, which is by nature 
refractory to the former. That is why I think it is simply 
dishonest to emphasise contingencies of a personal or national 
kind, or created by intellectual prejudice, which, by being 
obtruded on the attention of mediocre creatures, might strengthen 
their natural reluctance to refuse recognition to anything 
superior to themselves. In my opinion, the utility of criticism 
proper consists exclusively—not in usurping the judicial function 
—only he who is superior to the object judged is entitled to assume 
that function—but in preparing the way by clearing the ground 
for as complete a polarisation as possib.e between superior and 

inferior minds and beings.-If English critics are the most 

futile of our age, those of Germany and North America, more 
than all others, see in their profession an opportunity to gratify 
with impunity their personal rancours and resentments. It is 
only in France that there is still a great critical tradition with a 
high moral sense of obligation. It is only in France, and in 
France alone, that an immediate sense of quality as such is still 
prevalent, a sense which enables them to judge independently 
of personal preferences, and prevents all criticism, that claims 
attention, from yielding to evil propensities. But then French 
criticism confines itself almost exclusively to judgment according 
to literary and purely intellectual standards. A French critic, 
who is representative of tradition does not, except in cases of 
u invincible ignorance,” dispute the existence of a real level of 
superiority, and he would never stoop to gratify his personal 
resentment by denigrating the, living and concrete man. Let 
all the gods who are concerned about the evolution of mankind 
see to it that this fine tradition survives this age when the lowest 
dregs are coming to the surface! 
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done what I could to secure his recognition, even in 
cases where he was hostile to me. For the whole 
value of a human spirit lies in his personal character • 
a spirit is important not as a function of the abstract 
ideas that he has, but of the deep being that he is. I 
have always inculcated into my disciples that to assert 
that a man of value has borrowed his vital ideas from 
another is as ridiculous as to say that he has plagiarised 
the being of another : no one can think save on the 
basis of premises which are intrinsically his ; what is 
borrowed never has any vitality, so it lacks all im¬ 
portance. The thought of another is valuable to a 
man only in so far as it is a stimulant helping him to 
realise his own identity. At the only level which, in 
my opinion, counts for future thought, there is no 
longer any question of objective originality ; it is a 
futile and vain question, for, on the one hand, whether 
he realises it or not, every man inevitably participates 
in everything that represents a force of his time, and 
on the other hand, subjective originality, which is the 
only one that counts, is not jeopardised by any sort 
of reading. On the contrary, he who knows how to 
read properly, that is to say, he who knows how to 
read between and beyond the lines, will realise his 
own identity and uniqueness precisely by means of 
others to whom he gives himself. Summing up, then, 
we may say : everything that has happened anc 
everything that happens in the School of Wisdom at 
Darmstadt has, as its exclusive aim and significance, 
the polarisation of personalities ; the unique object 
of all the rules recognised there is the acquisition of 
the utmost intensity for personal influence. Written 
records are there only to fix ideas and intentions ; 
personal intercourse between spirits desirous of 
spiritual progress and therefore submitting to those 
rules which best facilitate polarisation, is the only 
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thing that really matters from the point of view of 
“ works.” But this is precisely why the School of 
Wisdom achieves super-personal ends. If man is not 
a “ monad ” but a “ relation ” between a unique 
centre and the whole Universe, then the first impera¬ 
tive of orogress should be to rise above the empirical 
personality. Now it is precisely that that the polarising 
technique of the School of Wisdom enables one to 
achieve. Its teaching is based on these maxims : that 
no one is entitled to believe that he alone is right, or 
that there is only one point of view possible, or that 
logical opposites exclude each other ; that, on the 
contrary, every genuine, sincere and truthful spirit 
legitimately occupies a determinate “ place ” in the 
spiritual cosmos; that the point of view of one does 
not contradict that of the others, but. represents an 
additional co-ordinate for the determination of that 
super-individual truth, which is superior to every 
possible personal equation. It follows that spirits of 
equal profundity who think differently are nearer to 
each other than spirits at different levels who think 
alike. The School of Wisdom teaches every one to 
put aside all vanity and see in every other his own 
complement. If, then, this theory is carried into 
practice, the result is a process of polarisation thanks 
to which new syntheses of a superior kind inevitably 
begin to take shape in the individual soul. Out of 
this spiritual marriage, particular new ideas will 
naturally be engendered ; but the latter would re¬ 
present truths of a superior order and be nearer to 
the ideal of integral revelation. It goes without 
saying that they would also indirectly give the 
finishing stroke to every theory or doctrine which 
corresponds to an inferior level of comprehension, 
but a serious spirit should never— that is our 
teaching—directly concern itself with refutation: 
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every negative attitude is a hindrance to develop¬ 
ment. 

I have developed and applied the ideas outlined 
here, supporting them with examples, in my two 
programmatic books, Creative Understanding, and The 
Recovery of Truth, to which I refer the reader for all 
details. These books set down, as far as any written 
work can set down essentially oral manifestations, the 
lectures on the model of musical themes and requiring 
manifold variations which I personally delivered at 
the great Tagungen Conventions) of the School of 
Wisdom—conventions which represent the most “ ob¬ 
jective ” work that it has endeavoured to achieve. 
A full report of these speeches may be found in the 
seven volumes of the annual, Der Leuchter (The 
Beacon published by Otto Reichl, of Darmstadt, 
between 1920 and 1927. These Tagungen have 
nothing in common with any other kinds of con¬ 
ventions and conferences. Here, within the frame¬ 
work of a general theme, different personalities 
develop that particular aspect of the general theme 
which corresponds to their personality, in the direc¬ 
tion predetermined by the Meaning of the whole 
and in a unitary and polyphonic totality orchestrated 
by me. The question whether one or the other of 
them is right or wrong in the absolute sense, does not 
arise at all, it is brushed aside on principle. The 
audience listens, as it would listen to music ; it is 
not to the intellectual purport of the speeches delivered 
that it mainly directs its attention : it “ yields ” itself 
to the personalities of the orators. As a result, 
the “ multi-dimensionality ” of every “ meaning ” is 
realised, and, at the same time, in the depths of each 
one, a new spiritual centre opens out enabling him 
to understand the world at a new and higher spiritual 
level. Many variations of the Darmstadt method 
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have since been tried, out; particularly in Catalonia 
where on three occasions already, between 1931 and 
I935 j the same fundamental meaning was realised in a 
more improvised and “ Mediterranean” fashion. I may 
add that I only await an invitation to demonstrate the 
same method elsewhere and anywhere. In France, it was 
once partially applied : thanks to the fine understand¬ 
ing shown by its chairman, M. Paul Valery, the Paris 
Congress of European Co-operation, held in October, 
1933, and leading to the publication of two books, 
Entretiens sur Vavenir de VEsprit Europien and my La 
Revolution Mondiale Paris, 1934. Librairie Stock 
developed in a semi-Darmstadt style. Hence, its 
indirect effect is much greater than all its verifiable 
results; since independent spirits, instead of coming 
into conflict with each other, were there polarised in 
a cadre the directive lines of which pre-formed a 
unity of a kind superior to every particular precon¬ 
ception, every one of the participants who had a 
profound mind unconsciously became an integral 
element in this new unity that is in course of formation 
—the new spiritualised Europe. And this result is 
certainly worth all the “ work ” that the society 
founded on that occasion is very unlikely ever to 
accomplish. 

Reciprocal polarisation between individual minds 
is, obviously, but one of the many ways which would 
lead in the long run to the creation of a higher spiritual 
level. But, given the excessively analytical spirit of 
contemporary Europe, it is perhaps what is most 
necessary in the early stages of the process. The 
personal spirit of each should, to begin with, cease to 
he its own ultimate goal for itself; it should accept 
others as integral parts of its own higher self: so 
long as this end is not reached, a type of man with a 
wider range than the traditional European cannot 
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come into existence. But my School of Wisdom 
teaches not only polarisation with other individuals: 
it also teaches polarisation with the whole Universe • 
it teaches one to yield oneself completely to every 
experience, unreservedly to accept the Whole of Life 
striving always for an ever-increasing personal integra¬ 
tion capable ultimately of leading to the extension of 
the self to the uttermost confines of the Universe. 



V 


ON CONCENTRATION 


^VUDOLPH KASSNER ONCE SAID THAT NOBILITY OF 

blood means economy of experience. In an analogous 
sense, we have ourselves written that culture is con¬ 
centration. To-day, more than ever, when the whole 
heritage husbanded by our ancestors is being repudi¬ 
ated more and more, and (the facul ty of concentration 
is almost hourly diminishing amo ngst the masses of 
men, it is useful to go a little more deeply into the 
question of the principle involved in the two defini¬ 
tions given above. 

From the point of view of the Earth, it is, indeed, 
only concentrated Spirit that counts, for it is the con¬ 
centration or synthesis of natural facts which subjects 
them to the Spirit. The formal elementary prototype 
of the result of such a process is the mathematical 
formula which, in a given whole, predetermines, on 
the plane of abstraction, the correlation of all possible 
concrete magnitudes. Secondary prototypes of the 
same order are created by natural or judicial laws. 
These considerations of a formal kind do not, obviously, 
touch the essence of the problem, but they pave the 
way to its right designation, by reason of the conse¬ 
quence which flows from them, viz., that, from the 
point of view of Nature, Spirit implies, it does not 
explain. By predetermining in the dimension of pure 
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intensity every possible extension, Spirit, in principle 
escapes all the norms which rule the world of pheno¬ 
mena. 

If that be the case, then the need for explanation 
is, in the first place, evidence of a deficiency of the 
mind. So, suggestion in the precise sense of the 
French sous-entendu , as a mode of expression, repre¬ 
sents, in comparison with clear and explicit language, 
a higher spiritual value. We are not referring, of 
course, to the suggestion which results from an in¬ 
capacity to express oneself exactly, but to that which 
indicates that a perfect expression means more than 
it says and says less than it means. In fact, every art 
universally and enduringly recognised as great is there 
to confirm this proposition ; and, similarly, every 
superior mind has been recognised as such precisely 
because, in order to seize a meaning, it did not require 
any explication to help it. The masterpieces of litera¬ 
ture are those which imply so much and explain, 
relatively, so little that, while being for ever inacces- • 
sible to the vulgar, they are packed with such limitless^ 
spiritual significance as cannot be exhausted by any 
^commentary, as long as the human race lasts. The; 
’more intelligent a man is, the less need he has of 
information in order to know, and explanation in 
order to u nderstand-the meaning. In recent times, 
intuition has often_heen praised at the expense of the 
inteiligen gg. There is, in our opinion, a misunder- 
'stahdmgin this. In the realm of the Spirit, there are 
no organs or functions rigidly confined, like those of 
the body, within their respective limits and their 
potential range of action. One can, and one must, 
distinguish between the Spirit proper and this elemen¬ 
tary intelligence, the purely earthly faculty of vital 
adaptation whic_i, in man, plays the same biological 
role as Jnsjjjic t in^the animal . But when we are 
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dealing with the former, however great may be the 
manifested differences, it is a question, ultimately, 
not of different kinds of faculties, but of different 
degrees of intensity. I say intensity, for it is intensity 
in every sense of the term which is the dimension 
proper to the spirit, so that every possible degree and 
difference is a function of that intensity. From the 
point of view of life, true and authentic spirit is in its 
essence light; it enlightens and illuminates what 
existed before its appearance on earth ; owing to 
this illumination, life acquires a new meaning. The 
reader is asked to refer to the chapter on the “ In¬ 
break of the Spirit ” in my South American Meditations. 
But if the Spirit is light, once it has been awakened, 
it lights up simultaneously and instantaneously every¬ 
thing that is touched by its rays ; differences of a 
phenomenal order that might be observed are, nearly 
all of them, due not to the Spirit itself, but to those 
earthly functions by means of which man perceives 
\ or expresses the Spirit. Spirit has different aspects — 
* such as courage, faith, understanding, love, happiness 
—but not, strictly speaking, differentiated qualities, 
j- The most spiritual expression of the Spirit in its aspect; 
of understanding being the intuition—for intuition 
alone illuminates instantaneously every object on 
which it sheds its light—opeJs-entitled, therefore, to, 
say notwithstanding the ambiguity -which might be 
concealed in the absence of any discrijninat;o.n 
between the Spirit as a substance and the spirit as a 
faculty' that the Spirit is intuitive ; that there is no 
intelligence of a spiritual kind which is not funda¬ 
mentally intuition. For if ratiocination seems ini 
many cases to be indispensable, it is so only because 
reasoning prepares the ground for intuitive comprehen¬ 
sion ; there is no effective comprehension of a totality 
which is not a spontaneous, synthetic, - unitary and 
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indivisible act. Things being so, it is evident that 
only the degree of intensity can be recognised as the 
measure of the spiritual quality. But intensity and 
concentration are mutually correlative and limiting 
concepts. And thus we are back again at the premises 
from which we started. 


_T IS DIFFICULT TO SET DOWN IN MORE PRECISE 

conceptual language what we have just said. All the 
more difficult is it to formulate a truly right designa¬ 
tion of the underlying substantial basis of the problem 
of form which we have discussed. The terms intensity, 
concentration and illumination here obviously denote 
qualitative differences on the plane of being. The 
illuminated earthly world is qualitatively different 
from a world in which light was not yet ” ; the 
different degrees in the dimension of intensity which, 
though unrelated to extension, nevertheless influence 
the latter ; the concentrated thought that is immedi¬ 
ately active as a force, such as no amorphous thought 
could ever be—all these “ designations ” bring out 
the substantial differences which have their “ loca¬ 
tion ” on the plane of being. Here only an image can 
help us to understand what the intuition does not wholly 
grasp—for a metaphoric image which has a high degree 
of correspondence with an unknown reality can evoke 
the latter in consciousness. Let us suppose, then, 
that there is incorporated within the material cosmos, 
endowed with extension, that our senses perceive— 
incorporated in a dimension perpendicular to that 
defined by every quantity—anotaer cosmos where 
intensity plays the same role as extension in space 
and time, and where, accordingly, the farther one 
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moves from the surface to the centre, the more one 
gains in force what one loses in extension and the 
more clearly and firmly one grasps the essential 
reality. In this case, implication would manifestly 
represent a higher degree of realisation than explica¬ 
tion, that which is implicit would represent a greater 
force than that which is explicit, and, finally, the 
ultimate, supreme and ideal reality would not be 
articulated manifestation, however complete, but the 
indivisible Unity of a centre devoid of extension. If 
this be conceded, why should there not also exist 
different planes with different beings dwelling on 
each—beings essentially spiritual but manifesting 
themselves in material forms? Should that be so, 
every human being inhabiting a plane closer to the 
centre would incarnate a higher potentiality than 
beings with a habitat nearer to the surface. We 
refrain from pressing this analogy farther, for the 
impression of its scientific inaccuracy would soon 
blind the consciousness to the inner reality that it is 
intended to evoke ; but we have said enough about it 
to help those who are capable of “ realising ” their 
own spiritual essence to understand in what sense 
spirit is a substance ; why the concentrated spirit 
is superior to the vague and cloudy spirit; why that 
which is implicit represents a spiritual value superior 
to that which is explicit; and, finally, why we may 
say that culture is concentration. The man of high 
spiritual culture lives—to revert to our image for a 
moment—on a plane nearer to the centre of the 
spiritual cosmos than the brute man. 

But for that very reason, he truly represents, from 
the point of view of the Spirit, a different human 
species from that represented by the brute man. The 
various degrees of spiritual superiority are, likewise, 
equivalent to qualitative differences—which proves 
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that the idea of hierarchy is right in itself, though 
its applications may not always be in accord with 

reality.-In the light of the understanding that 

we have now gained, we may see with terrifying 
clarity the extent to which Western civilisation is 
threatened with decay. The modern postulates of 
complete explanation and vulgarisation, the modem 
technique of disseminating information at lightning 
speed and in such a way that no mental effort is 
required on the part of the listener or the reader to 
assimilate that information, and the tendency to 
substitute suggestion for persuasion, and obedience 
for understanding and personal responsibility, are all 
so many attempts to assassinate the spirit. Hence 
the growing incapacity of Occidentals to understand 
anything whose meaning does not lie on the surface ; 
hence their growing repugnance to all spiritual effort ; 
hence their daily more shameless predilection for the 
worst forms of philosophical and literary trash. Hence 
their progressive spiritual blindness in the realms of 
morality and religion—we are in course of forgetting 
even the primary distinction learnt by Adam and Eve 
from the snake in the Garden of Eden, the distinction 
between Good and Evil. I could not help smiling in 
those early days when the Yellow Peril first began to 
haunt the European consciousness. But now I know 
better: I no longer think it impossible that, in a not too 
distant future, the great coloured peoples, the Japanese, 
the Chinese the Tibetans, the Indians and even the 
Arabs, might, in their mass, become so superior 
to . us from the point of view of the concentration 
of spirit, as to menace even our simple material 
existence. . . . 
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V\e have explained in La Revolution Mondiale 
our ideas as to the task which devolves on spiritual 
elites in view of this revolt of the earthly forces which 
could never have the success it is having but for the 
help derived from the simultaneous decline of all 
spiritual forces. We have traced, in the earlier essays 
in this book, other co-ordinates which might be of 
assistance in determining the nature of this task more 
accurately. There is no need to extend the present 
reflections, or carry their articulation farther; let 
us never forget that what is implicit has a higher 
spiritual value than that which is explicit • and let 
us turn, in conclusion, to a different problem. If 
all that we have said is true, how are we to under¬ 
stand and apply to literature that law of the correla¬ 
tion of meaning and expression—a law more fully 
deduced and explained in Creative Understanding — 
which we said is the fundamental and supreme law 
of all manifestation of the spirit ? Does not this law 
demand the perfect incarnation of the whole meaning ? 
Indeed, it does. But the idea of a perfect incarnation 
is not identical with that of complete explication. _ 

The superiority of poetry over prose is, in principle, 
based on this consideration : that the conventions 
which govern poetic language both demand and 
facilitate such a concentration in the expression of its 
purport that every utterance, however clear it may be, 
implies much more than it states explicitly ; so that, 
in the best of cases, a poem evokes in the person who 
understands it all the ideas and emotions, all the 
feelings and sensations which are actually related to 
it in the dimension of meaning. Not that the corre¬ 
sponding associations are realised in an articulate 
maimer, it is a realisation precisely in the form of 
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implication, of that which is implicit, that the art of 
poetry makes possible. Now by making the reader 
capable of such a synthesising intuition, the poet 
raises him for a time to a higher spiritual level. At 
that level, a poem whose meaning seems obscure to 
the vulgar, reveals itself as the peak of perfect expres¬ 
sion. The question of the possibility or necessity of a 
commentary only arises at a lower level. 

Now what is true of the rhythmic language of the 
poet is equally true of all language conceived as art. 
It is, obviously, not necessary that the written or 
spoken word should be the vehicle of an artistic 
intention. Language also subserves the purposes of 
simple communication. In so far as it is expbcative, 
it is the main bulwark of stupidity ; in so far as 
it accumulates crude information, mechanically 
gathered, it kills understanding and memory ; under 
heaps of statistics and ready-made phrases, it buries 
the living spirit. But we are here concerned with 
the Word as the primary incarnation of Spirit. And 
wherever there is a question of the Word in this 
sense, thought and writing must be regarded as 
belonging to the sphere of art. They have no other 
meaning, no other object, than to express spiritual 
realities directly, even as music and painting do. It 
is, then, not the maximal explication but the maximal 
implication which represents the ideal of all expres¬ 
sion. Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, an extremely bulky 
book, can be reincarnated without any omission—so 
I am told—in a series of Chinese ideograms covering 
not more than about fifty pages. That is possible 
because every ideogram, being a symbol of relation, 
implies, by virtue of simple uxtaposition with other 
ideograms, the purport of whole pages. The ideal of 
all literature should be analogous. 

The ideas prevailing in the Western world to-day 
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about obscurity and clarity, and their relative 
value, are, therefore, due to a horrible misunder¬ 
standing. There is obscurity and obscurity, and there 
is clarity and clarity. The obscurity which arises out 
of a defect in the spiritualisation of the subject-matter 
is of course, a stage to be transcended. But light can 
be so intense that it strikes one blind, and there are 
blind men for whom light doth not exist. 



VI 


ON POLYPHONY 


^ DO NOT KNOW WHICH EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

figure it was that said that one must know ^.evera. 
l a n gua ges in orde r to be ableJ.a..tHink conpriouslyj.n 
ones”own. "Nothing could be truer. Every idiom 
expresses a vision of the world—I use this image to 
indicate every sort of experience—corresponding to 
a particular angle or point of view. Now, more than 
one co-ordinate is always necessary to fix a point. 
For this reason, individuals who were monophone in 
the textual sense of the word have invariably been 
limited and closed spirits. Besides, there have never' 
been any great men who were truly monophone, 
except those prodigiously powerful beings of the early ; 
ages who were original to an almost supernatural 
degree. It is doubtful, however, if one can speak 
of monophony even in their case : for all the archaic 
languages are suggestive rather than explicit, and 
have an algebraic rather than an arithmetical 
character, so that the first initiators cannot truthfully 
be said to have spoken any specific language, as we 
do nowadays. Of all the great men whose stature 
and amplitude we can know by our own experience, 
this is true : if they were ignorant of every other 
contemporary language except their own, they were 
the more deeply versed in some ancient language 
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such as, in Europe, Greek, Latin or Hebrew. This 
circumstance is nearly always attributed to some 
special virtue intrinsic in the ancient language 
studied ; but its most profound reason lies in the 
desire every superior person has to transcend the 
limitations of his birth. 

In this sense, the ideal of self-education certainly 
involves the knowledge of al^j£as±_dmee jdistinct 
. anguages. One of them must be a supremely abstract 
and logical language, such as Latin, or as French 
still continues to be ; another, a supremely concrete 
language, like that Indian idiom in which there is 
no general verb, “ to live,”—the fox being said 
“ to fox ”, and the deer “ to deer ” ; and, finally, 
a third language as fully inspired by the ideal of 
the maximum implication and employing hints and 
suggestions as normally as European languages aspire 
to clarity and maximal explicitness. I advisedly 
refer to tins as the educative ideal; for “ polyglottism ”, 
as such, is valueless ; no genius was ever as good a 
polyglot as an exceptionally versatile Levantine can 
toe or some celebrated head-waiter. The problem 
is not one of communicating with others in different 
media, or of being able to translate one expression 
'by another—which is recognised as impossible by 
anyone who has profound knowledge of a language— 

: but of attaining a higher level of being which would 
enable one to think original 1 y and naturally in differ¬ 
ent ways. The ordinary polyglot, the hack translator 
and the man who can change his role to suit the 
language he happens to be using at the moment, 
are inferior to the profound monophone man, how¬ 
ever narrow-minded the latter may be. This is why, 
until a very high intellectual level is reached, mono- 
phonism is preferable. The vast majority of people 
are incapable of being original and authentic unless 
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they confine themselves to the medium of expression 
which is theirs from birth. In this sense, even the 
fetishism of the mother-tongue is legitimate, pro¬ 
vided it is not magnified into the absurd pretension 
that the conventions or habits of the man in the 
street can dictate personal inspiration. Obviously, any 
one who expresses himself in a truly original manner, 
corresponding to his authentic being, is a better 
writer and a better speaker—even if he should sin 
against all the grammatical, syntactical and stylistical 
laws recognised in his time—than one who is correct 
without being original. For the true artist no 
academic rule has any validity—the less so inasmuch 
as these rules are all really the products of after¬ 
thought. But the preference which must in general 
be accorded to the mother-tongue does not make it 
any the less true that the man who, in his being and 
thought, is potentially pluriform, represents a higher, 
spiritual level than the monophone man. He lives 
at a superior level of Significance. 

It is my habit to designate this faculty of being 
and thinking in different ways as “ polyphony 5 . 
For it really corresponds to polyphonic and 
orchestrated music as distinct from the music produced 
by a single voice or instrument. The possibility 
of creating spiritual levels of a superior order— 
resembling the creation of mathematical magnitudes 
of a superior order—by orchestrating living individual 
spirits, has been demonstrated at the Tagungen, 
‘ Conventions ” and “ Conversations ” of the School 
of Wisdom at Darmstadt. Here, in addition to what 
we have said in our paper on polarisation about the 
specific method of procedure there followed, is another 
characteristic feature of those Tagungen : the different 
individuals who co-operate in them do not represent, 
either to themselves or to their audience, ultimate 
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“ instances ” ; they represent different aspects of 
a oreconceived superior unity that expresses itself 
polyphonically ; hence, the choice of the speakers 
considered as original personalities, and the formula¬ 
tion of the special theme, whose mere enunciation 
creates a convergence towards unity, are very much 
more important than the contents of each individual 
speech. The incomplete study of a problem does not 
necessarily impair the purport and value of the 
whole, as would be the case, inevitably, if there were 
any divergence from the line of development laid 
down beforehand. Thanks to this specific style, 
the solutions of the great Life-Problems to which 
these Tagungen lead belong to a different level from 
all those solutions of which the collective consciousness 
is aware ; they are determined by a higher number 
of spiritual co-ordinates of which each participant 
represents, as it were, but one dimension. To the 
limitations of each personal horizon—which are as 
a rule overlooked, though no one doubts their existence 
—are here attributed, for the sake of a greater 
approximation to absolute Truth, the same positive 
significance that the different instruments of an 
orchestra have, in relation to a superior whole, 
when they limit themselves each to the particular 
fraction of the musical partition prescribed for it. 
My own habit of using as many languages as possible 
expresses a similar intention. Since the French, 
Spanish, Russian and English beings are different 
from the German being, it is impossible for me to say 
exactly the same things in each of these languages. 
On the other hand, however, each of them represents 
for me an additional co-ordinate serving to fix 
that ultimate Meaning to the realisation of which I 
aspire. This Meaning is situated beyond those 
“ names and forms ” which are the last spiritual 
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“ instance ” of almost all those who criticise me. 
This is why I feel so little interest in correctness 
on that lower plane. It is, to my mind, of little im¬ 
portance whether or not my French or Spanish is 
correct, provided that the creative spirit of the Word 
corresponds in each instance to the idiom used. In 
this sense, few appreciations have given me greater 
pleasure than the reply once given to me by Jose 
Ortega y Gasset when I asked him if an expression 
I had invented in conversation with him was good 1 
Spanish ; “ it was not Spanish till this moment,” 
he saidj ■“ but it will be hereafter.” In fact, only thei 
Word-which is an original incarnation of a Meaning; 
has -true significance. The efficacity of all thought 
is, moreover, indissolubly hound up with its -vital' 
rhythm ; for example; however correct a translation 
may be, if the translator makes the slightest change, 
in the tempo of the author’s thought, he falsifies' 
its meaning. Now my personal rhythm differs-from- 
that of every language spoken by pedants ; as spirit,. 
I am not representative of any particular nation that' 
I know. All the more, then, do I consider myself 
justified in judging the value of my polyphony solely 
on the basis of the relation - of effects to intentions-.-- 


Al THE-READER WILL NOW COMPREHEND IN A SINGLE 

glance all that has been said so far, and certain 
corollaries which it is not necessary to specify in 
more detail implicit in our essays on concentration, 
polarisation and the oratorical art, he will see for 
himself, without further explanation on our par^, 
that it is unjust to all truly great literature to assess 
its worth on the basis of what literary critics consider 
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to be the only valid criteria. Of all great men, only 
those whose work represented a state of perfection 
genuinely reached by them, were instantly recognised 
as great writers. All those who brought into life a 
new and more profound meaning, and whose Word 
was, consequently, situated at a different level from 
the traditional, could not but sin, all of them, against 
the rules of form accepted in their time. Thus, 
Shakespeare was attacked in his lifetime for not know¬ 
ing English ; Balzac is still accused in France of a 
'similar ignorance of French ; and as for the greatest 
mind of the last half-century, Dostoievsky , it is 
difficult even now not to repeat the *ye rdlct of h is 
■ Russian contemporaries—that he was aiT exec rable^ 
^styfist^, Dostoievsky was so great, in the~senseof 
.extension as well as of d epth, that he was never able 
-to find a method of expression really"adequate to his 
"yneeds—the more so becaus eTmhately, he had but 
- da poor sense of for m. His personality was composed 
o; alFthe characters he invented, and the power of 
.rids imagination shattered every known rigid frame. 

’ It is, in fact,_a.stonish ing th at he was not completely 
incapable . of expressmg himself in an intelligible 
l languag e, thaTFe dicTnot stam mer and drivel as so 
many mystics did. "(joetheTimmense as he too was, 
solved the problem by making a cuasi-perfect form 
coincide with a basic meaning which seemed obscure / 
because of the wealth of ideas crammed into it . 
hence, in particular, the quality of Faust. Now 
Goethe, unlike Dostoievsky, was so~ much an artist 
that his example, more than any other, helps us to 
bring out another meaning of the idea of po.yphony 
as I understand it. There is not only the polyphony, 
more or less similar to symphonic music, where all 
multiplicity still belongs to a single level: there is also 
polyphony in the sense of a simultaneous actualisation, 
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through the medium of a unitary expression, of 
severa, planes of existence or being. Now the second 
kind of polyphony is indispensable, if we wish to 
render, on the plane of art, the whole complexity 
of the human being. I cannot do better, in this 
connection, than reproduce a passage, relating to 
Goethe’s Der Fischer, from the lecture on “ Invention 
and Form ” which I delivered at the great 1925 
Tagting of the School of Wisdom when the problem 
of freedom was solved at a new level this lecture 
has been reprinted in The Recovery of Truth . “ The 
vaster the totality of the laws of reality of which a 
poet takes account, the more powerful his work, 
appears to be. ..Why is it that Goethe’s poetry has: 
an infinitely more profound influence than any other 
poetry produced in Germany? Let us analyse, for; 
this purpose, one of his most perfect poems, The*, 
Fisherman. It contains, to my mind, not less than 
five distinct series of observed laws blended together 
harmoniously: the laws which govern logical 
thought; those which regulate the development 
of the feelings and emotions ; the laws of verbal 
rhythm ; the laws of the interconnection of instincts 
in the unconscious ; and, finally, the laws of the', 
distribution of letters in the cabbalistic sense. Ini 
so far as the last two series of laws are concerned, laws': 
which the reader may be surprised to find that.- 
Goethe had observed, we may say this : it is possible,'. , 
among other things—these are scientific facts—' 
to. interpret The .Fisherman psychoanalytically, and 
this interpretation, too, would reveal a complete 
Whole perfectly connected and charged with mean-J 
ing ; and the" distribution of the letters, the result 
of a special choice between different 'possible. 
vocables, reveals, in its turn, another complete con- i 
nection of meaning. In the case of what psycho-, 
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analysis extracts, we have there the abysmal earthly 
foundations of all spiritual life, whereas Cabbalism 
detects the roots of all possible significations implicit 
in articulated thought: for before the word there was 
the letter, which thus represents the germinal cell 
of all actualised meaning. Goethe, in this fashion, 
simultaneously dominated whole ranges of cosmic 
laws ; throughout his masterpieces, we find funda¬ 
mental sounds and accessory notes, of lower and higher 
scales, vibrating in harmony. Such a richness cannot 
help having the effect that Goethe’s poetry has, 
viz., a more penetrating action than that of any 
k other German poet. The -fact is that o nly he who 
■masters the laws of the cosmos bv-submitting to .t hem, 
|'jas the electro-technician submits ^to and makes use 
\ pf the power of lightning, can exercise a profound 

- 'influence. . . .” - 

I do not think it necessary to go more deeply into 
this question. We may easily see now not only the 
special potentialities inherent in every polyphonic 
style, but also, mid particularly, the general necessity 
of polyphony for the realisation of a more profound 
spirit. Language “ as she is spoke ” is only adapted to 
one level of being, which is, moreover, an extremely 
superficial level. But the human being is composed 
of numerous strata, each governed by its own laws, 
which are, besides, often incompatible with one 
another. Moreover, man is not a windowless monad, 
out a cc relation ” between a self and a not-self which, 
in his case ^is virtually the whole Univ erse ; he is 
obliged, accordingly, if he is to express himself 
completely, to take account of the la ws which gover n 

- the external world , as well as his own~laws, :or the 
former, too, are ultimately hisbwn~lawsT Hence 
the transcendent importance of rhythm. Poetry, 

-- and above all music, are pre-formed in the non-living 
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world. The same harmonies which we may find 
by analysing fragments of great music are to be 
found again in the distribution of the stars in the 
solar systems. The measured stride is of such utility 
to soldiers on the march because it creates a harmony 
between the man in action and the perpetual move¬ 
ment of the elements. Now these elements of the 
external world are the elements of the human mineral- 
ity as well. Basing ourselves on these considerations, 
we arrive at the right designation of the meaning 
underlying the false idea of pantheism. Spirit is 
not in everything, nor at the basis of everything; 
but there is no reason why we should not suppose that 
Spirit can ultimately introduce itself so profoundly 
and intimately into all natural processes, that the 
infinitely manifold instruments of the Universe will 
unknown to themselves, play symphonies conceivec 
by the Spirit. But let us not stress the point. It 
should be clear from what we have said that only 
polyphonic expression enables man, that infinitely 
complex being, to realise himself completely on the 
plane of art. 

From all that we have said or suggested, this con¬ 
sequence emerges—that the purely literary criterion 
is the least adapted to help us to judge the value of 
profound works of the spirit. It is impossible to 
write well, according to academic standards of 
criticism, if one wants and knows how to say more 
than what can be expressed in clearly articulated 
language. If Buffon was right in saying that only 
well-written books endure, it is truer still to say that 
this duration has hardly any spiritual importance. 
All that can be truthfully said to the advantage of 
literary perfection reduces itself to this : if a work 
of the spirit has, over and above other virtues, those 
of literary perfection as well, so much the better. The 
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most creative impulses of the spirit have died soon 
after their manifestation, as the sperm dies after 
fertilisation. Oral tradition plays a much greater 
-part than scripture. Of all the books that continue 
’to exercise an influence after the lapse of thousands 
! of years, I do not know of one which could be called 
; a literary masterpiece. The fact is they all contain 
’ a great deal more than they say. 



VII 


UTOPIANS AND PROPHETS 


_HERE ARE TWO POINTS OF VIEW WHICH WE MUST 

exclude if we wish rightly to estimate the historical 
influence that different prominent persons have had : 
the standpoint of “ absolute truth ” and the literary 
standpoint. As regards the first, a few suggestions 
will suffice to bring out both the problem and its 
solution. If “ truth ” had mattered much in history, 
few of the great religious originators, hardly any 
of the philosophers and not one political leader would 
have played any considerable part in it. Never¬ 
theless, there are : Mahomet, Rousseau, Marx and 
Lenin. ... As for the literary standpoint, one might 
almost go to the extent of saying that literary value 
operates to the detriment of immediate influence. 
Certainly St. Paul, who wrote rather incoherent 
letters in a provincial Greek style that to me, at any 
rate, seems quite bad, had an infinitely greater in¬ 
fluence than that of Dante, Goethe and Racine all 
together. Automatically, as it were, literary per¬ 
fection removes a thought to a different plane from 
that of real life or life as lived. Words, if they are 
to act upon life, must be addressed ad hominem. And 
since the immense majority of human beings lack 
the literary sense, it is manifestly more judicious, 
if one wants to wield a direct influence, to express 
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oneself with a view rather to the average mentality 
than to that of the aesthetes. 

In this sense, the two men who in France have 
indubitably exercised during the last half-century 
the greatest historical influence from the point of 
view of the human species as distinct from the ex¬ 
clusively French point of view, are—Gustave Le 
Bon and Count Gobineau. I learnt to know the former 
quite well during my many stays in Paris. And I 
liked him very much, if only because of the airs he 
assumed, the airs of a Tartarin of Tarascon. But 
I never met a Frenchman who took him seriously; 
the elites considered him to be a poor writer, heavy, 
commonplace and dishing up things that had been 
said before. And yet the influence that Gustave 
Le Bon has had on mankind is infinitely greater than 
that of Bergson. All those who have engineered or 
are engineering the world-revolution have read 
him. All those who first undertook to fight that 
revolution—foremost among whom were the states¬ 
men of Tsarist Russia—were his direct disciples. 
And the facts have justified the views that Gustave 
Le Bon expressed with regard to the psychology of 
crowds and nations as few persons have ever been 
justified in history. There has been but one man in 
France whose historical influence is comparable to 
his—Gobineau. 

Gobineau was, besides, a writer of merit, if not 
a great writer. I have a high regard for his studies 
of Persia. I think his Renaissance a very fine book. 
But it is his Essay on the Inequality of Races —a book 
of which the scientific value is dubious and which 
certainly cannot be said to be a literary masterpiece— 
which puts Gobineau amongst those who are having 
a great influence on the contemporary world. The 
sole existence of the National-Socialist party in 
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Germany is proof positive of this assertion. Facts 
like these make all theoretical argument futile. 

I was not, of course, personally acquainted with 
Gobineau. But in my youth I was the closest friend 
of the man who, by popularising Gobineau’s ideas, 
made of him a great historical force in Germany— 

I mean the Englishman, Houston Stewart Chamber- 
lain. It was he who “ discovered ” me when I was 
twenty years old. He was my first master ; and it 
was to me that he dedicated—I was twenty-four 
at the time—his book on Kant. I never shared 
Chamberlain’s racist ideas ; and we became estranged 
when he married Eva Wagner, an estrangement 
which amounted in the end to a tacit breach of 
relations between us, for, in the later editions of his 
Kant , the dedication “ To Keyserling, my friend,” 
was suppressed. I never even took those ideas 
seriously. But there I was wrong—the facts prove 
it well enough. Chamberlain was certainly the chief 
inspiration behind that Germany which held together 
during the Great War. I was wrong, again, to smile 
at hearing Chamberlain proclaim Adolf Hitler, as 
early as 1923, as the prophet-leader of the Germany 
to be. The fact is—we have stated it already— 
it is not the truth of an idea that matters from the 
point of view of living history but its correspondence 
and congruence with obscure and profound 
tendencies. These obscure forces are ultimately 
responsible for the course that events take everywhere 
when lucid Reason does not understand them 
sufficiently deeply to be able, through that very un¬ 
derstanding, to direct them. And so far, in the long 
history of die human race, that has happened but 
rarely. . . . 

Now what is the ferment that Gobineau introduced 
into historical evolution ? Exactly the consciousness 
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of race as such. It is not the “ intellectual ” idfezj, 
of the alleged superiority of such and such a race thajti 
matters in this context, but the belief that race as" 
such has a decisive value. Each race asserts and will 
assert this value in its own fashion. To-morrow, 
perhaps, it will be the turn of the negroes to take 
their inspiration from Gobineau. If to-day it is the 
“ Nordics 55 who attribute to themselves the quality 
of the supreme race, we may explain the circumstance 
by the fact that the Nordics were the first—after the 
Jews, that racist nation par excellence —to put the 
accent on race. 

This ferment that is race-consciousness undoubtedly 
owes its present virulence mainly to the fact that from 
the time of the French Revolution, public opinion 
has almost totally neglected that factor : a negligence 
that has, inevitably, led to the reinforcement of its 
power in the depths of the sub-conscious. But there 
is more to it: in reaction against the intellectualism 
of the last century, all the irrational forces of life are 
re-asserting themselves with a new energy. What has 
happened in Germany will infallibly happen again, 
in one way or another, in China and India as well, 
since the supremacy of the white man is due precisely 
to his more advanced intellectuality, and these 
peoples want to free themselves and become masters 
in their turn. This enables us to predict a continuous 
growth in the prestige of Gobineau’s name. It is 
quite possible that he will not be read any more than 
he is to-day. It is probable that he will be read even 
less for, obviously, the Chinese, for example, have 
nothing to gain by glorifying the Germanic race. 
Even in Germany, in proportion as the science of 
races advances, people will come to believe less and 
less in Gobineau’s original theory. But he will be 
quoted, venerated and invoked all the more for that— 
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as a mythical symbol, a sort of saint. In the long 
rim, a thousand things will be attributed to him that 
he had never said. Such is the fate of all who become 
immortal agents of the historical process. 

But be that as it may—it seems certain to me that 
we have to reckon henceforth with the belief in race 
as one of the factors in the history of to-morrow. 
Present-day Germany is essentially racist. If it 
succeeds in becoming, within the next ten years, the 
great power that she once was—and I believe she 
will—die racist idea would have shown itself to be 
historically well-founded : whether true or false, it 
would have “ arrived ”. Then, in the long run, 
inevitably, through polarisation and through meta¬ 
morphosis by contact, other nations will participate 
in the same tendencies and ideas, whose prestige 
would accordingly be enhanced. 


— . WROTE DOWN THESE OBSERVATIONS FOR THE 

special number of the Nouvelle Revue Franfaise dedicated 
to Gobineau ist February, 1934'. Since then I have 
been asked on many occasions to give a “right 
designation ” of the raison d’etre of the influence 
exercised in our age by the sort of spirits dealt with 
in the above paper—an influence which is infinitely 
more profound than that of persons universally 
recognised as “ serious.” During the last Convention 
but one of the School of Wisdom in Catalonia, in the 
course of the “ Terramar Conversations ” at Sitges, 
I addressed two meetings, the general objects of which 
were, respectively, “ the theme of the Utopias 1 
and “ the theme of the Prophecies ”, and discussed 
the two problems of principle raised by one or the 
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other of these subjects and sometimes by both of 
them at the same time—a problem exemplified in 
our own time by such figures as Gustave Le Bon, 
Gobineau, Rousseau, Wells ^ules Verne, Marx, 
Rathenau, Tolstoi, Lenin and Hitler as authentically 
as, in former ages, by the prophets of Israel, the 
founders of the Hindu social system, Plato and Thomas 
More. I now propose to give a summary of the ideas 
expounded on that occasion. For it is time people 
ceased to feel that helpless astonishment they so often 
show in the presence of phenomena whose normality 
is demonstrated by a great many more historical 
facts than could be marshalled in support of the 
value of exact science. 

Let us begin with Utopianism. Far from being an 
anomaly, an eccentricity, not to say a symptom of 
madness, Utopia represents the primordial expression 
of the reasoning imagination of the Spirit properly 
so-called. Originally, Spirit recognises only its own 
forms and ends, which are completely different from 
those of earthly life. Hence the purely fantastic 
visionary character, from the point of view of exact 
science, of every primitive social, moral, religious, 
political and philosophical system ; it is through the 
medium of a preconceived myth that primitive man 
pre-judges all reality, as it is in the case of the 
child a fictitious play-world which exists prior to the 
material world and constitutes for the child the higher 
reality. There is no need here to stress this fundamen¬ 
tal truth, as it has been explained with all the clarity 
at my command in my South American Meditations. 
But Utopia represents a special instance of the imagin¬ 
ary wor.d that spirit always seeks to impose on the 
world of external experience, and this special instance 
merits detailed analysis. Utopia arises out of the 
conflict observed between inner and outer realities ; 
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it is bom at the same psychological moment as the 
ethical problem, which would never occur if there 
were no conflict between these two orders of reality. 

But since spiritual reality retains its primacy for the 
consciousness, the latter infers, from the discrepancy 
between the two, the possibility of creating, in the 
long run, an external reality in accordance with the 
internal reality. It is true that this logical sequence 
is often reversed in history. But considering that the 
future and the past are equivalent for the imagina¬ 
tion—which only holds them in their character of 
“ image ”—and that the concrete prototype of every 
image is memory, there is nothing extraordinary 
in the fact that the majority of utopias known to us 
refer to the past, to some sort of Go.den Age. More¬ 
over, the peoples who originated these myths had 
all at that period fallen from a higher condition. 
The utopias of peoples in full vigour were in all 
probability similar, in every instance, to modem 
utopias : that is, they were forward-looking. 

But what we have said of the equivalence of past 
and future for the imagination does not affect the 
consideration that, practically, the utopia which 
looks to the future produces phenomena very different 
from those produced by the utopia which relates 
to the past. In the latter case, the feeling of dis¬ 
crepancy between what ought to be and what is 
leads to the idea of a fall or guilt that has to be 
regretted, deplored, expiated ; it does not release 
any creative activity; the belief in fate, and the 
hope of divine grace, seem to represent the only 
psychological means capable of solving the conflict 
which torments the soul. On the other hand, the 
utopist who leans towards the future, is moved > 
by the primary instinct to change reality by force. ; 
And his immense influence on the imagination 0: 
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others springs from two sources : it is due, on the 
one hand, to the faith he has in the possibility of 
realising his plan, a faith which is nearly always 
welcomed as a crutch by others, since deep down in 
their hearts all men hope that the inner human 
world will prove to be stronger than the external 
world. Secondly, the said influence of the utopist 
on the imagination of others flows from his simplifying 
intellectualism. At this point, we are able to distin¬ 
guish clearly between utopia properly so-called and 
every other image of a better world. The utopia 
is always the product of an intellectual generalisation 
which ignores or discards, in practice as well as in 
theory, everything which does not enter into its 
system. Now, fundamentally, the intellect only 
wants this : to be able to live on a plane where its 
own laws alone are valid • it willingly sacrifices every 
other consideration to this end. And the more a 
utopian system to be realised seems simple, the 
fewer and the more elementary its premises are— 
the more supporters it finds. Hence all these prejudices 
which, none the less, embody formidable moral forces : 
viz., that evil can be finally vanquished, that salvation 
lies in the triumph of some single religion, that 
poverty can be banished from the world, that the 
happiness of all would be ensured when technique 
conquers the whole of our planet, or when the 
democratic, liberal, communist or fascist idea has 
established its victory, when morality or faith or 
race has been finally purified, or when such and such 
a class acquires supreme power. So it is the very 
defects of these systems—defects which, from the 
time these systems came into existence, have been 
pointed out by critical minds, without their warnings 
ever having had the slightest influence on the course 
of history—that constitute their strength. The more 
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the uneducated and uncritical classes predominate, 
the greater, inevitably, are the forces represented 
by these simplifying utopias. 

This is one aspect of the question. From the 
standpoint of principle, the following aspect is of 
even greater importance. Every utopist is, by instinct, 
hard and cruel. That is because for the intelligence 
—and in her ease rightly so—what is false does not 
exist or should not exist; consequently, the man 
whose activity is inspired only by the postulates of 
the intellect, cannot see any more wrong in the 
suppression of his adversaries, the violation of liberty 
and coercion and restriction of any kind than in the 
suppression of a magnitude proven false in a mathe¬ 
matical equation. Hence all the horrors of an 
exclusive moralism, the latest historical example of 
which is American puritanism. The moralist is the 
elementary prototype of the utopist; as a moralist, 
a man is always an intellcctualist, for it is precisely 
in morals that a comprehension of the totality of the 
real forbids from the outset all generalisation. But 
the moralist is the prototype of the utopist par¬ 
ticularly in this, that he lives exclusively from the 
standpoint of what “ ought ” to be—regardless ol 
the reality. In this sense, we are entitled to say that 
the well-intentioned utopist is the instigator of most 
of the evil and unhappiness that afflicts mankind- 
Must, then, all utopianism be renounced ? That is 
impossible, for spirit in its rational and intellectual 
aspect cannot have any dealings with earthly reality 
save by means of utopias. Psychologically speaking, 
the most innocuous “ working hypotheses are 
utopias. The tasks of life which the man on whore 
spirit has descended recognises to be important 
have all, without exception, as their common de¬ 
nominator the desire to impose the laws of the spirit 
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over those of the earth. Without this desire, no 
progress would ever be achieved. And as every 
thought—however a priori its original source may 
be—has its practical starting-point in the intellect— 
the intellect alone, as the faculty of earthly adaptation, 
acting as the link between pure spirit and the vital 
powers—the sketch of every ^ ameliorative plan will 
always be a simplifying utopia. We can now see the 
positive side of the utopias which have influenced 
if not made history. ^ t_ad it not been for Marx’s 
not only over-simplifying but false idea that cc surplus- 
value ” can be eliminated from the economic system 
.—to give but one example it is scarcely probable 
that the two genuine ideals of a more equitable 
distribution of wealth and the equal dignity of all 
work as such would have made as much headway 
as they have.^ But utopianism is an indispensable 
means of action chiefly because youth is always 
utopian 5 that is the intellectual toxsqu d^itte of its 
idealism. If children re-live the mythological 
age in the sense that, in their eyes, their imaginary 
world completely overshadows the material world, 
every young man re-incar nates for some years the 
most elementary stage of the earliest contact between 
the thinking spirit and the earth ; so, involuntarily, 
youth thinks in the form of utopias and it is the latter 
which exercise the most profound influence over young 
oeople. This last consideration affords, on the one 
hand, the final explanation of the pervasive influence 
of the utopists in history without the generous 
impulses of youth, no ideal would have ever been 
realised^-anc it shows, on the other hand, why 
precisely during the present world crisis utooias play, 
in practice, a greater role than ever before, j'or youth 
has never played a more predominant part. 

So utopia represents an immortal and invincible 
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force. And yet, when we see the terrible havoc 
wrought by every utopianism in the past, we may 
wonder if there is no means of reducing, by the 
cultivation of the spirit, the inconveniences of utopian¬ 
ism and using the positive forces^ that it incarnates 
to reach a more advanced stage in the evolution of 
man himself, as distinct from his institutions; for, 
obviously, only the progress of the human being 
would make it possible to transcend the limits in¬ 
herent in his present mentality. Such progress is 
indeed within our reach. 

Let us, to begin with, emphasise once more that 
the normal relation of man, as spirit, with the earth 
is a relation of the utopian kind. So, in order to 
transcend the present state, recognised as defective, 
it is necessary to invent utopias more in accordance 
with a well-conceived ideal of human existence than 
those of the past. In place of utopias exclusive of the 
greater part of reality, as the older ones were, we 
must have inclusive utopias j utopias embracing, in 
their right correlation, all the laws of the spirit and 
the earth which everyone has willy-nilly to reckon 
with, since they cannot be abolished. It is a question, 
then, of inventing utopias which would constitute 
—to employ terms explained elsewhere—realisations 
of the postulates of the “ radical realism ” of active 
thought and of complete receptivity in relation to 
“ integral revelation.’ And it is a question of apply¬ 
ing them artfully, on the basis of an inner “ V orld- 
ascendancy ” as I called the highest state I can 
conceive of in Ctcativc UtkIct standing which would 
enable man to raise himself above his elementary 
tendencies—one of which is to over-simple utopianism. 
—and direct, instead of yielding to, them. 

An utopia which realises taese postulates would 
obviously no longer be in theory a utopia in the usu&* 
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sense of the word. And its practical effect would be 
to render impossible, or almost impossible, every 
negative utopianism, for its source would be truth 
itself—in so far as man is capable of conceiving it— 
and not an intellectual prejudice shutting out a great 
part of reality. But in order to become capable of 
such sublime utopianism, man would have to follow 
a different method from that of all previous 
utopianisms. We must proceed by the evocation 
of the unconscious to consciousness, the evocation 
of that which only exists in germ to articulate life ; 
we must then widen the range of vital experience. 
The method which leads to it has already been 
described under the name of polarisation ; there 
is therefore no need to go back to it. But we may 
give an additional touch to the picture that has been 
previously painted so as to bring out its values better 
and at the same time round off our present remarks. 
We have explained, up to a point, why a woman can 
draw out of a man and evoke in him what no other 
man can. One of the profound reasons why men so 
seldom have a creative or fertilising effect on each 
other is that their normal relations are of an utopian, 
not a realistic order. Men communicate with each 
other only within the framework of some objectifica¬ 
tion or other : in their capacity as representative 
members of a profession or a party, for the 
sake of achieving some particular purpose, and 
all that on the basis of idealistic, ethical and other 
prejudices. Thus the intimate reality of one man 
escapes another, and all mutual intercourse among 
men ultimately rests either on abstractions or fictions. 
To a woman, however, man opens himself out 
completely. Idealise her as he may, deceive her as 
he may, be deceived by her as he may—always 
and inevitably, an integral being is here reacting 
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°n the integrality of another. Consequently, nothing 
helps a man to evolve and progress so quickly toward 
his own integral perfection, and hence nothing so surely 
houses him from illusion to the plenitude of reality 
as an intense polarisation with a superior woman. 
Unfortunately, however, there can be no question 
°f polarisation with women where mass movements 
are concerned. It is therefore for men themselves, 
as collective entities, to overcome, through compre¬ 
hension, their natural leanings towards utopianism. 


■«. HAVE ALREADY DISCUSSED THE PROBLEM OF 

prophecy as connected with and limiting the problem 
°f utopia, in La Revolution Mondiale p. 174 et seq. 
and in the chapter on “Jesus the Magian” of 
Figures Symboliques. It would have been unnecessary, 
therefore, to revert to that theme again, if our 
observations on right designation, the Word uttered 
by a living voice, polarisation and concentration 
bad not by their interdependence and the association 
°f ideas which they should have evoked in the reader, 
created a basis of the “ already understood ” by the 
aid of which closer approximations to what is integral 
right designation become possible. Looking at the 
Matter closely, all that one can say with regard to 
*be difference between the prophetic spirit and the 
scientific spirit is to be found implied already in 
the Greek myth of Prometheus and Epimetheus. 
/The former thought forward, the latter backward; 
the former foresaw, the latter noted what had already 
been done ; the former created new things, the latter 
interpreted and criticised ; the former illuminated, 
the latter reflected. Now, obviously, a mind, which 
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projects a light making it possible to perceive the 
rea. relations, not only over the past but the future 
as well, occupies, by the quality of its spirit, a higher 
rank. All the same, the imagination which creates 
anew is spiritually superior to the imagination- 
memory. But there is not only the difference between 
the prophet and the scholar : there is also the differ¬ 
ence between the prophet and the utopist. In what 

does that consist ?-In the case of the utopist, it is 

only the intellect which pre-forms the future. The 
utopist never fulfils any other function than that of 
the theoretician ; he is, in brief, a scholar playing the 
part of a creator. As opposed to this the prophet 
is not only a true creator—of all men he is the one 
who approximates most closely to the image of a god. 
For involuntarily, inevitably, by virtue of his mere 
existence, he creates new worlds. 

For in the prophetic type, the promethean spirit 
is incarnated in an organism the abnormal sensitivity 
of which is directly and profoundly affected by all 
the forces which operate in the universe ; so that it 
is the Becoming and the future—and not only the 
condition of the present and the past—which go to 
shape that type. And since—given the melodic 
character of life, where the whole is the raison d'etre 
of the part, and the finale perfects the prelude— 
since it is the remote future, stretching to the limits 
of eternity, which determines the character of every 
• vitally experienced moment, the man whose con¬ 
sciousness is the mirror of the integral process, for 
whom past, present and future are but as one, and 
in whose case the sense of eternity suffuses every 
moment, is evidently the man whose particular 
existence is the most representative of the Whole. 
Practically speaking, he is in advance of his contem¬ 
poraries and guides them, by his example, in the true 
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direction of their destiny. He does so less by what he 
says and does, than by pre-forming in himself, as a 
living man, the representative type of a better future. 
So it is the concrete being of the prophet, and not the 
superiority of one determinate image of the future 
as compared to the present reality—such as the utopist 
invents—which explains his influence. Hence the 
impression of human superiority which the prophet 
gives to all who open themselves out to him, in con¬ 
trast to the utopist who never seems to be anything 
more than an intelligent man. Hence the truly 
miraculous action of the Word of the prophet, an 
action of the same order as, but infinitely more 
profound than that exercised by the Word of the great 
ooet. It is because, in the case of the prophet, the 
Word—regardless of whether or not it answers to 
the recognised rules of art—is charged with all the 
implicit vital power of a superior being, a power 
the rationally definable part of which represents as 
a rule no more than a minute fraction. This is so 
true that in the supreme case, such as that of Jesus 
Christ, the creative power of the prophedc Word has 
survived even in the accounts of other men who 
were able to understand it. That is so because the 
prophet’s Word is not only the expression of a superior 
Spirit on its own level: it is—as has been so well 
comprehended by the Christian myth of God become 
man—the direct expression of a supreme spirit in¬ 
carnated in the natural process of Becoming. Thanks 
to this constellation, the Spirit is in a condition to 
influence others on the same plane of existence, to 
raise them above themselves and to make them 
advance more rapidly along their own paths than they 
would have been able if they were left to their own 
resources. So the prophet is, in the final analysis, 
the Being who anticipates, pre-forms and pre-exists. 
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Prophecy, in the accepted sense of the term, is only 
a partial manifestation of his.power. 

It follows from 'these considerations not only that 
the prophetic type is a normal and superior—not an 
eccentric and pathological—type, but that it has 
played a much greater role in history than people 
generally believe. For all the prototypes, the reality 
of whose influence on history the historian can 
prove, actually belonged to the prophetic type. What 
is true of Alexander the Great is true even more of 
Julius Caesar. If Nietzsche is coming more and more 
to be recognised as the foremost prophet of the 
European crisis, it is because better, and hence more 
paradigmatically than anyone else, he represented 
the intellectual exhausted by reason of the excessive 
rift within him between intelligence and life, the 
intellectual who aspired to revitalisation through 
the apocatastase of the earthly forces and who took the 
path of over-compensation to attain that end. To-day 
—I am writing these lines in 1935—prophets not only 
abound everywhere, they pullulate ; for never has 
there been a time more propitious to their type ; 
humanity, over all the planet, is passing through the 
birth-pangs of a new man. And it is only logical 
that the least of these prophets should enjoy more 
renown than the best representatives of the epimethean 
spirit. 

Men have always tried to distinguish between 
true and false prophets. I do not believe that there 
have ever been any really false prophets : if they had 
been false, that is to say, if they had not in any way 
pre-formed the future, their being would not have 
•had any influence. But there are prophets and 
prophets; some are more profound than others, 
and their influence lasts longer. Those who will 
assuredly be counted, after a few centuries have 
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elapsed, as being among the greatest prophets, because 
they anticipate a remoter future and pre-form a 
mature organism instead of an embryo, have at the 
moment no prestige at all : Rabindranath Tagore, 
for instance, the prototype of the complete man, 
who has realised in himself the synthesis of the 
Indian and the Western spirits, and who is so much 
greater than Gandhi, who is merely the representative 
of an embryonic phase of the pre-Bolshevik period in 
the history of India. In the same way, the prototypes 
of the European of the future are despised to-day. 
One can never succeed in evaluating prophets aright 
until one learns from the outset to eliminate the 
question whether they seem to be right or wrong. 
But it is different with the utopist. In his case, the 
case of a theoretician inventing a system, all judgment 
of value depends ultimately on the conformity of 
the idea with the possible facts. Now here we are 
obliged to assert that the final verdict on every 
utopist cannot but be an unfavourable one. The 
Creator of the universe as he is depicted for 
us in the Book of the Hebrews—the intellectual 
and moralist people par excellence —was a utopist, 
not a prophet: alien to the real movement of the 
world, and packed with prejudices as he was, his 
good intentions met with so little success that he 
thought it best as early as on the seventh day of the 
creation to retire from business—naturally with a due 
regard for appearances. The political ideal of Plato 
and that of Marx are both materialised at a very 
high degree in the Bolshevik state : we cannot easily 
persuade ourselves that it is for the good of humanity. 
The utopias of the Anglo-Saxon philanthropists 
are responsible for the insectification which is de¬ 
humanising the American and all those who imitate 
him; Jules Verne and H. G. Wells are the two 
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who have sown most of the seeds of the horrors 
of World-War and of the World-Revolution. That 
is because the utopist is essentially an incomplete 
man. Being therefore incapable of realising the ideal 
of plenitude, regardless of life, sooner or later, and 
however lofty his idealism, he ends by playing the 
part of a destructive agent ; and if he succeeds in 
takin g power, the only methods which can ultimately 
prevent the worst consequences are those same 
swift and drastic measures he himself holds so dear. 
As opposed to this the prophet, whatever he pre¬ 
forms and predicts, remains always a constructive 
type. In the last analysis, as mouth-piece of the 
Creative Spirit on the one hand, and on the other 
as the medium of the whole universe, he always 
serves the cause of human welfare—if only by 
hastening the end of that which is doomed to perish. 
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» ^)uRING A CERTAIN PERIOD, EVERY YOUNG PERSON 

of normal vitality cherishes a secret desire to lead, an 
irregular life. That is because every existing order 
appears, to him/ as a sort of routine. And as all 
i children are lovers of routine, and as every adolescent 
wishes foremost to prove to himself that he has indeed 
left infancy behind him ; as, moreover, the laws of 
^ ordered life imposed upon him by grown-ups do not 
’ correspond with his own inner tendencies, he is 
unable to conceive of liberty except in the form 
of disorder. That routine and restrictions are hostile 
to all creative life is certain. Nevertheless, the 
general and enduring ideal of men has always been 
order. For perfection, the supreme ideal of all life, 
is itself an order, of however personal a kind. 

These things being so, the so-called classical form 
has always in the long run enjoyed the greatest 
prestige, and the periods when its ideal prevailed 
were always, if not the longest, at any rate the periods 
most precious to the cultural consciousness of every 
country. It is only on the basis of this fact that the 
inmost meaning of romanticism can be understood. 
The romantic spirit, which is mainly conscious 
of the “ becoming ” in life, regards the values which 
relate to this “ becoming ” as primary. Whether the 
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romanticist turns nostalgically towards an imaginary 
past, or whether he is obsessed by the hope of an 
imaginary future—it is always in the movement that 
is to be effected that he sees the significance of his 
existence. That is why there is so little great art that 
can be properly called romantic. The romantic 
spirit being hostile to every final state in life, how 
could it recognise as the artistic ideal that final 
perfection of expression, which it is absolutely 
necessary to aspire after if a masterpiece is to be bom ? 
Of all the arts, it is in music alone that “ becoming ” 
itself can acquire form. Consequently, there exists 
the possibility for romantic spirits of attaining a 
classical perfection in music. But a painting, a 
sculpture, a poem, or a philosophy truly romantic 
has never been worth as much as a classical production 
at the same qualitative level—although, on the other 
hand, Berdiaev is not altogether wrong in main¬ 
taining that every creative impulse is petrified in 
its materialisation in proportion as the expression is 
perfect. There are a few hybrid styles, neither 
romantic nor classical, which have achieved 
sublimity: I am thinking of certain masterpieces 
of the Baroque, the Hellenistic, pre-Colombian 
and Dravidian arts. But here we have veritable 
tours de force accomplished by geniuses of abnormal 
proportions. In principle and at bottom, the ideal 
of every art is the classical masterpiece. But at least 
' during a certain period of his youth, every talented 
human being Is normally a romantic. And if it is 
said of a nation that it is romantic, the statement 
can have but one of the three following meanings, 
or two of them, or all three together : that the nation 
Si question is young and unformed, that it has a 
dynamic temperament, or that it has but a poor 
gui for the creation of forms. If our knowledge 
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of history did not embrace such a minute space of 
time, we should probably find that every gifted 
race has been both romantic and classical, either 
simultaneously or one after the other. For in the 
end all nations have grown old in one determinate 
form or setting ; and all of them, in case that they 
survived, rejuvenated themselves by means of the 
destruction of the obsolete form. But the distinction 
we have drawn between classicism and romanticism, 
however vast and general may be the meaning in 
which we have used these terms, is obviously not 
enough to enable us to fix the right designation of 
all possible conditions of life and its specialised 
manifestations. There are clearly defined forms 
which are perfect of their kind, but whose significance 
is that of an embryonic, not of a final, form. Forms 
of this kind, which are always exceptionally rigid, 
are the first to emerge in a state of chaos or disorder; 
they dominate over and hold that condition together 
up to a certain point, preventing dissolution and 
disintegration, only in order to disappear and make 
way later for other forms expressive of maturity. 


Q 

WJUCH EMBRYONIC FORMS ARE HARDLY EVER TO BE 
found in art, for on the plane of art specific perfection 
represents the ultimate “ instance.” The most that 
one can do here by way of forming a judgment 
is to gauge the relative degree of maturity attained 
by a social organism according to the kind of art 
which is predominant in it. A very archaic, geo¬ 
metrical, simplifying or caricatural art corresponds 
to what the sketch stands for in all art. The presence ’ 
of a very strict and severe cult or myth Pf hierarc hical 
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order which governs and penetrates the whole of life 
has, too, an almost identical psychological significance. 
The same is the case where an excessive importance 
is attached to the dance. It is known that women, if 
thev like dancing, never tire of it; their whole 
bocy seems then to acquire the perseverance of the 
beating heart. The fact is, dancing is the art proper 
of the bowels. Hence the absolute superiority of 
negroes where rhythm is concerned. But, I repeat, 
all these expressions of an embryonic state may, 
on the other hand, represent classical masterpieces. 
We have pointed out the above facts only to fix 
our ideas. 

In science, as opposed to art, there have always 
existed and still exist embryonic forms which are 
truly embryonic forms and nothing but embryonic 
forms. The most primitive tendency of the intellect 
being the tendency to generalise, every theory which 
pretends to explain everything represents a truly 
embryonic state. In this sense, superstition is the 
prototype of all theory which groups together distinct 
facts within the framework of an unitary system. 
Consequently, we find superstition at the lowest root 
of every theoretical view of life, however modern 
it may be. If one “ explains ” the Universe by 
saying that everything is but the movement of atoms, or 
that everything is electrical energy, or that everything 
has life, or that all life comes out of the non-living, or 
that all is Spirit, or that all is matter, one is merely 
following the momentum of the primordial tendency 
. to reduce at any cost that which is complex to a 
simple formula inclusive of everything. 

Having got so far, let us determine exactly what 
distinguishes superstition from utopia. Since spiritual 
iife, in the case of man, asserts its primacy and aspires 
to dominate the whole of life, man cannot but tackle 
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all the problems raised by it primarily by means of 
utopias ; so the utopia is, at all levels, an indispensable 
organ, so to speak, of spirit. Superstition, on the 
contrary, has its deepest raison d’etre in the Original 
Fear 1 which seeks, by explaining everything, to assure 
itself against all insecurity. Superstition is therefore 
in great part of an earthly root and order. It is 
representative of a plainly embryonic phase which 
is predestined to disappear in proportion as spirit 
frees and asserts itself in its own proper form. The 
more the spirit stamps psychic life with its imprint, 
the more dissolved are those simplifying and rigid 
frames which, on the one hand, make it possible to 
include within the same intellectual space things 
which have no real connection between them, and 
on the other hand, establish artificial water-tight 
compartments where there are none. The maturation 
of thought does not, accordingly, express itself in 
the reduction of complex data to the greatest possible 
simplicity, but, on the contrary, in the growing 
capacity to illuminate, by means of the Spirit, ail 
diversity in all its diversity. But we must be careful 
not to explain this process in terms of Herbert 
Spencer’s formula, according to which what is 
originally simple is differentiated in the course of 
evolution along a necessarily mounting line: if 
ever there have been false designations in Europe 
which have produced nothing but harm by their 
prevalence, they are the false designations invented 
by evolutionism. Natural evolution, in the general 
sense attributed to it by Spencer and Darwin, never 
signifies progress : it is only change ; and if there 
do exist states which are absolutely superior to others, 
this is only true in that sense that there are stages 
ever more advanced in a finite process of development 
1 See the chapter of that name in my South American Meditations. 
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which has a beginning and an end, as within the closed 
whole of an organism ; that is to say, in the same sense 
in which the individual evolves from an egg to its 
terminal state. But even this process of maturation 
is not necessarily progress nor is it necessary that 
there should be evolution in time ; there are also 
halts and regressions. Now if there is any progress 
of embryonic forms of life towards more mature 
forms, there is nothing pleasant in this process ; it 
is not a sequence of agreeable surprises culminating 
in the inevitable happy end : it represents a series of 
catastrophes. A form which has reached its final 
configuration never develops further into a form of 
a superior order : if the latter is to be born, the 
former must first die and disappear. The best image- 
type I can find for this catastrophic process is the 
suppression of error simply as a result of the discovery 
of 'Truth. If that be so, one is manifestly less wrong 
in maintaining that science does not evolve at all, 
since its duration in time is made up of a series of 
liquidations in the triple sense of execution as practised 
by the Bolsheviks, the bankruptcy of a trading 
concern and the liquefaction of a metal article 
preparatory to its being poured into a new mould— 
one is less wrong, I say, in maintaining this—although 
there is in science too, and even mainly in science, 
a continuous development on the basis of permanent 
data—than in subsuming everything under the cate¬ 
gory of a gradual evolution. It was really the theory 
and practice of Bolshevism, that supreme culmination 
of the abstract thought of the West, which thinks 
it possible to improve the world according to the 
simple schema of truth abolishing error, which opened 
my eyes to all the blindness underlying the psychology 
of “ progressism.” Very few enthusiasts for material 
progress pay any attention to the fact—although 
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it leaps to the eyes—that the greater comfort in 
which remote generations to come might perhaps 
live, does not in any way mitigate the miseries 
suffered on the way and does not excuse any iniquity— 
to say nothing of the fact that no political ideal to 
be achieved can strip torture, murder and oppression 
of their proper meaning. Berdiaev is quite right in 
declaring in his Essay, D’une ethique paradoxale, that 
from the standpoint of the Spirit means and ends are 
one, and that one can better gauge spiritual value 
and significance on the basis of the former than the 
latter, since ends are but rarely attained. The 
profound reason of all these horrors which mark the 
path of the man who gropes towards his ideal is 
that the life of spirit is in itself so independent of and 
different from earthly life that the more primitive a 
thinking man is, the more he leans towards that 
uncompromising hardness which we noted among 
the utopists. But here, moreover, the tendencies 
characteristic of Original Fear are allied with those 
of the Spirit. Owing to his dread of insecurity, man 
tends not to notice anything that does not nourish 
his prejudices. Now these illusions, which are per¬ 
petually re-bom in spite of the flagrant regulations 
administered to them by personal experience, these 
superstitions which never die, these all-too-simple 
theories which, despite all refutation, remain ever- 
plausible to a vast majority—all these represent 
true embryonic phases. The reader will find a fuller 
explanation in South American Meditations, why, as 
a general consequence of what is stated here, too, 
the life of the spirit on earth begins not only with 
error but with falsehood. We cannot say of a man that 
he lies in not telling the truth, unless he knew or 
at any rate had a presentiment of truth : now a 
presentiment of this sort is at the basis of all those 
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too olausible philosophies, of all superstitions and 
of af- illusions. It is, ultimately, the word illusion 
which stands for the most correct general designation 
for this whole group of facts which we have here 
been surveying. The innocent maiden who seems 
to have forgotten all that she had known very well 
in her infancy, of primordial life : who seems to 
be aware of nothing but that world of new feelings 
and emotions that have arisen within her, and who 
transfigures reality by means of them, has, neverthe¬ 
less, a presentiment of that reality. But she cannot 
admit it to herself, for, if she did, a whole world 
of char min g dreams would melt away. It will 
disappear quite naturally, as an embryonic phase 
disappears in the process of growth, when she matures 
into a woman. It seems to me that we have presented 
here, in a few words, a complete apology for error, 
falsehood and truth at the same time. 


As CONCERNS THE TRANSITION FROM THE LIFE OF 
.the young girl, with all its illusions, to the respon¬ 
sible realism of the mother, the process accomplished 
seems cruel only to those who identify themselves 
with the tears caused by these lost illusions. In pure 
science, it is only the souls of the abandoned errors, 
in case such souls exist, who can feel the horror of 
the process. Nevertheless, it is precisely this horror 
which we must emphasise if we wish to grasp the 
subjective meaning of Life’s metabolism—and there 
is no life without a subject as its creative centre, it 
is the subject and not some objective thing that 
represents Life’s ultimate “ instance ”. It is by 
meditating on War in all its aspects that the clear 
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consciousness will most easily apprehend, on the 
basis of what we have said, the true character of 
all transition which implies the suppression or 
annihilation of preceding states- That war is a 
biologically normal phenomenon—this fact no ma n 
with average intellectual honesty can doubt to-day, 
when less than twenty years after a catastrophe 
which the whole world felt at the time to be the 
most atrocious occurrence of all time—a catastrophe 
whose only possible justification would have lain, by 
definition, in the final abolition of the very possibility 
of another war—the majority of young people ask 
for nothing better than to begin the same thing 
over again and do even worse things. The complete 
forgetfulness of which this evolution is the proof 
itself demonstrates that for the subconscious, at any 
rate, war represents a normal state of transition. 
It does not, of course, as such represent an embryonic 
phase, for it constructs nothing ; its sole end and 
purpose is destruction. But it brings out better 
than any other phenomenon of the same kind that 
phase of pure destruction with which every renewal 
begins. War is more terrible than the worst disease 
and the most grievous of natural deaths, because 
here the clear consciousness premeditates what in 
other cases only happens fataJy and therefore un¬ 
intentionally, and because here adult, fully conscious 
individuals who by themselves have no reason what¬ 
soever either to die or to kill, are at the same time the 
victims and the agents of that metabolism which 
in other cases only occur on the plane of blind 
‘‘ Gana.” Nonetheless, in the process of collective 
life, war is as normal a phenomenon as the destruction 
of an embryonic phase of an incipient individual. 
It is in these terms that the problem must be stated; 
one must not conclude, because of the horror of war, 
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that it is possible to abolish it. And once the problem 
of war has been thus propounded it becomes obvious 
that every destruction which invariably precedes a 
new construction in life is a horrible phenomenon. 
Every time that that happens, order, to begin with, is 
transformed into disorder, the cosmos into chaos ; 
the laws which govern the life of peace lose their 
validity and what was formerly a crime is often 
praisec. as a virtue. It is thus that chaotic blind forces 
clash with each other to no other end than mutual 
destruction. If now we turn from war, which illus¬ 
trates but one phase of Life’s metabolism, to the most 
complete and the most spectacular example that I 
know of the integral process which is destruction 
and construction at one and the same time, we shall 
understand definitely that every vital development 
necessarily passes through disorder : the caterpillar 
becomes a chrysalis and then it dissolves. Here, too, 
a cosmos is re-transformed into chaos. But out of 
this chaos are bom new and ordered, articulated 
wholes which are at first impermanent and transitory 
—and for that very reason rigid and simple in appear¬ 
ance—to become, later, permanent and for that very 
reason capable of further transformations, to be finally 
harmonised in a terminal perfection. 

On the psychic plane, too, things happen exactly 
in the same way. Between two orders, there is always 
disorder, between two cosmos, there is always chaos. 
But this chaos is a fecund chaos. That in which the 
religious spirit longing for transfiguration is immersed 
and re-immersed, has been called by the Christian 
mystics the night of the soul. The Chinese sages 
taught that one should meditate directly on the void 
or nothingness, by consciously slaying every form 
which arises in consciousness : only then would the 
law of Tao succeed in remoulding the soul. What 
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the Hindu Yoga teaches is hardly different from this, 
but it insists more on the painful aspects of this 
sequence of abandonments and murders. All the 
same, between a faith that is lost and a new faith, 
there is always an interval of despair. Between a 
truth that has been controverted and a new one not 
yet completely assimilated, there is for the thinking 
subject an anarchic void. Hence that restlessness 
characteristic of every searching mind, as long as 
it is searching. Hence, too, all that psychoana_ysis 
understands by the expression, “ inferiority complex” 
—a concept which also includes every possible aspect 
of the guilty conscience which is at every moment 
the lot of every one who is sufficiently intelligent 
and sufficiently honest, and last not least that sharp 
sense of error and sin characteristic of the saint. 
But if now we turn from the problem of the necessary 
or desired metamorphoses to that of the intermediate 
ohases, we see that, however embryonic and however 
Inadequate the latter may be in themselves, they 
are necessary. It is impossible for an organism to 
evolve, on whatever plane it be, without going 
through phases which are provisional but none the 
less clearly defined ; phases which even seem to 
be the more rigid and the more clear-cut in pro¬ 
portion as they are provisional. This is the truth 
underlying the Hegelian philosophy. It is not here 
a question of dialectics, or the characteristic move¬ 
ment of the metaphysical Spirit supposed to conform 
to the laws of logic : all manifested forms always are, 
as such, the result of necessities of the earthly part 
of man. But in each phase and at every level, the 
latter is primarily a changing organism, constantly 
threatened with pathological disequilibrium followed 
by disintegration—an organism the most pressing 
need of which is therefore the creation or the mam- 
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tenance or the restoration of its functional unity. 
Now a new philosophic idea destroys the pre-existing 
equilibrium as effectively as a new invention might 
revolutionise trade. Instantly, a new state of equi¬ 
librium is outlined, a state which necessarily shares 
in the one-sidedness of the impact received ; and 
this state of equilibrium will appear to be the more 
rigid the less solid it is and the more surely it is fated 
to play a transitory role. Hence that series of closed 
systems by means of which—abandoning or destroying 
them one by one—knowledge advances. 

But it is not on the plane of thought but of politics 
that we shall find the most instructive example of 
the general meaning that we are trying to bring 
out. One ought to have known it thousands of years 
ago: the surer a social system is of itself, the more 
tolerant it is ;■ the more solid it is, the more flexible 
and accommodating. Here, the question of “ Truth ” 
does not even arise, for that which corresponds in 
the sphere of social life to what truth means in the 
sphere of knowledge is the best equilibrium of 
living—and hence either instinctive or free—forces 
which are really involved. But one never finds 
this flexibility except in states of high maturity, 
states among which we must naturally also include 
the states of perfection realised by primitive societies : 
if there is but little liberty in those societies, all the 
more are their institutions being maintained by 
instinct, as distinct from a mechanical force operating 
from outside. Now in the life of peoples one mainly 
finds, states of provisional equilibrium—the more 
provisional the more dynamic and intelligent the 
peoples, in question are. And as soon as there is a 
break in the continuity of development, disorder 
immediately sets in as the normal transitional state. 

A new mature and ordered social form will only be 
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constituted after a long series of embryonic forms have 
organically prepared the way for it. 

It is only through a clear understanding of these 
facts that we can find the right designations precisely 
for the phenomena of this age of great planetary crisis 
through which we are passing in the first half of the 
twentieth century. Long before the Great War, 
the Liberal State which presupposed in its citizens the 
existence of a level of individual superiority the last 
examples of which—however few they were—were 
to be found precisely among the representatives of 
the old order against which Liberalism had struggled 
—this Liberal State was in disintegration. Propor¬ 
tionately, then, the fourth estate—an estate organic¬ 
ally younger than any class that had played a political 
role in Europe since the time of the great Invasions— 
irresistibly grew in importance. Obligatory military 
service within the framework of a severe discipline 
contemptuous of every individual whim, which was 
the result of the necessities of the Great War, pre¬ 
pared new forms of associations which an increasing 
number of peoples have adopted or will soon adopt. 
This new collectivism naturally believes itself to be 
progressive, for even the futurists among the revolu¬ 
tionaries think in terms of the past. In fact, even in 
the case of the most highly differentiated social fo rms 
—such as those above all of North America—collectiv¬ 
ism represents a clearly embryonic phase. The lack 
of the individualistic sense, the taste for dictatorship, 
the scorn of all subjectivism and liberty, and above 
all the passion for over-simplification, homogeneity 
and rigidity are the characteristics which are repeated 
whenever, nations or civilisations traverse or re- 
traverse similar phases of their development. And it 
is this consideration which, far from condemning, 
legitimises these embryonic forms. It took about a 
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thousand years for the descendants of the tribes which 
destroyed the Roman Empire to become gentlemen 
able to and worthy of founding that liberty, the mean¬ 
ing of which Liberals have since distorted by repre¬ 
senting it as the natural right of all men. Actually 
those young and rude generations which to-day 
repudiate liberty display much more good sense than 
their elders. They also give proof of common sense 
in submitting themselves to chiefs possessed of more 
absolute power than God has ever manifested on 
earth : if the scores and scores of millions of able- 
bodied human beings armed with technical resources 
of attack such as no mature society has ever possessed 
to the same degree, all wished to be free and to be 
their own masters, we should have been led years 
ago into a catastrophe from which our civilisation 
would not emerge. It is obvious that if we were to 
judge of what is going on around us in accordance 
with the premises of a continuous progress which 
“ought to be,” the world would appear to be in a 
desperate condition. It would appear to be in a 
desperate condition even if we considered that all 
political forms belonged to the same plane. But 
they do not. Some of them are mature, some em¬ 
bryonic. The simpler and the more rigid the latter 
are, the better do they fulfil their function and the 
speedier will they make way for other and more 
mature forms. But so far as disorder in general is 
concerned, it is an essentially fertile disorder. Every¬ 
thing is possible when forms that are congealed and 
hence incapable of further development, are thrown, 
the majority of them, into the crucible of dissolution. 

We shall complete our observations on politics in 
the two last essays in this book dealing, among other 
things, with the art of politics. For it is only on the 
plane of art that all human problems are solved. We 
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have in the present essay mainly tried to bring out the 
necessity of learning to see things in their true relations. 
The problem of form differs according to the plane 
on which it is raised. The question of value is also 
to be stated and solved in a different way. We must 
know how to discriminate within the framework of 
a right view of the whole and thus find those right 
designations which could hasten humanity’s upward 
march, and obviate detours. I have advisedly chosen 
a rather provocative title for this essay. It is not 
true that the perfected thing or state alone counts, 
that disorder is destitute of value : comprehension 
is perfect only if it understands everything in the dual 
sense of the word—that is to say, without excluding 
anything. 
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IX 


THE CONFLICT BETWEEN YOUTH 
AND AGE 


A HE ILLUSTRIOUS PROTESTANT THEOLOGIAN, ADOLF 
;Hamack, had a son who, at the age of fifteen, seemed 
| to be more impertinent than intelligent. One day 
'I caught his father ad3feSSing r ^im in these words : 
“ I will allow you to believe that you are more 
-intelligent than I am, until you are twenty. From 
twenty to twenty-five, it would be fitting for you to 
consider that we are both of equal intelligence. But 
- after you have reached the twenty-fifth year, I shall 
insist that you recognise my absolute intellectual 
superiority over you.” Harnack was indeed a wise 
father—it needs to be said, for there are, unfortun¬ 
ately, not many of them. The majority of parents 
do not confine themselves to correcting the impertin¬ 
ence of young people and teaching them to behave 
properly, whatever their feelings may be—they com¬ 
plain of their arrogance. Now this is simply ridiculous. 
For youthful arrogance is neither pride nor vanity— 
it means that youth arrogates to itself qualities and 
values whose existence it feels within itself, but is as 
yet incapable of realising. What is involved here is, 
therefore, not the over-compensation of an inferiority 
feeling but a temporary sense of inadequacy—a 
totally different thing : I have shown elsewhere that 
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it is precisely the inadequate which is fertile. 1 In 
this sense, one might almost apply the maxim noblesse 
oblige to this juvenile arrogance : the young man who 
arrogates to himself what he is not or what he cannot 
yet do, thus creates a moral obligation towards him- 
| self which is one of the most powerful motive forces 
to drive him forward. We should he far more 
justified in ridiculing the arrogance of mature men— 
which is not so rare—than condemn that of youth. 
If a person is “ somebody ” he will have done “ some-' 
thing ” by forty—and he would then have no longer 
any reason for arrogance. Once maturity is attained, 
it is fitting that one should be not indeed modest, for 
modesty is seldom anything but a miserable farce or 
an opportunist lie—but natural . Appearance should 
correspond with Being, under the law of self-respect. 
Let the lion be naturally a lion, the sheep frankly 
a sheep ; let the fly be a fly with dignity and the bat 
a proud bat. There is a German phrase which it is 
impossible to translate into any other language, but 
which I should like to mention here because in itself 
it explains what I mean better than any elaborate 
discussion could. Modesty is called Bescheidenheit in 
German. Selbstbescheidung is “ to resign oneself to being 
what one is.” In this sense, the only modesty, 

,Bescheidenheit , which has any value is that which means 
sick bei dem besckeiden, was man wirklich ist —not to want 
to_appear jto be anything but what one isT In this 
sense, it is manifestly "right that people - who are 
modest in the objective sense of the term should feel 
and show the modesty which corresponds to what 
they really are. 

Still, since the Great War, the arrogance of the 
young, in one country after another, has grown and 

1 See the chapter on “ The Fertility of the Inadequate ” in 
Figures Symboliques. 
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spread so widely that, with the best will in the world, 
one cannot avoid qualifying it as excessive. In 1934, 
a German brat, five years old and wearing a uniform, 
of course, said to my sons, who were at the time 
fourteen and twelve respectively : “ What, do you 
still do as you are told ? I do nothing but give 
orders ! ” This new attitude first showed itself in the 
United States about 1925, when the fact of being 
twenty years old was considered in itself to be a sign 
of superiority, and the fact of being over thirty, of 
decrepitude. That is why things began to change 
first in America. Sooner or later, they will also change 
in the same way everywhere else. Where women are 
concerned, one can always count on an infinite will 
to power. So long as the young American women in 
question were twenty years old, they had every reason 
to lay down—given the status of a superior caste that 
women occupy on the other side of the Atlantic— 
that the human being attains his zenith at twenty. 
But for that very reason precisely, the same value is 
awarded in 1935 to the sixth or seventh lustrum, and 
a very simple calculation suffices to enable us to predict 
with certitude the date at which sexagenarians would 
set the tone. As for the countries where men pre¬ 
dominate, the logic of the hierarchical idea would 
soon neutralise the pre-eminence of minors. But 
these pleasant considerations do not exhaust the 
subject. The excessive arrogance of youth in this 
period of world crisis has also a truly profound 
reason. We can grasp it most easily by first examining 
the difference between old and young nations. It is 
not true that we can best understand the particular 
by proceeding from the general, for frequently the 
general does not exist. 3 ut nearly always one can 
best grasp the peculiarity of limited wholes by first 
contemplating larger wholes of the same order. 
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/-* 

^HERE IS A SUBSTANTIAL PSYCHIC REALITY WHICH 

endures from generation to generation, and which 
cannot be successfully defined by means of the 
Bergsonian idea of Memory, for it is too comprehen¬ 
sive and has too many dimensions for that. The truly 
right designation has not yet been found ; the best 
approximation that has so far been suggested is Jung’s 
“ collective Unconscious.” It is not necessary to go 
into the general problem raised by this reality—the 
less so since I have already dealt with different 
aspects of it in my books about the two Americas 
and also in La Revolution Mondiale. But it will help 
us to stop and consider the following consequence 
which flows from the general comprehension of the 
fact of the existence of a collective Unconscious: 
according to the total experience it perpetuates, every 
particular collective unconscious which has developed 
in relative independence of others, is qualitatively 
different from them. Incidentally, this consequence 
suffices by itself to refute the banal saying that ‘ man 
is always the same ” ; it is only the least human 
elements in man, and hence the elements least 
interesting from the point of view of the Spirit, which 
do not change from one human type to another. 
Now, since it is an indubitable fact that only bodies 
not souls can be exported, 1 every new habitation of 
a race thus signifying a new beginning, it is a literal 
and not merely metaphorical truth to say that young 
nations are young because their point of insertion in 
history is more recent than that of older peoples. 
South America, as it is to-day, only came into history 
in the sixteenth century, and North America only in 

1 See the full discussion of this problem in the first part, 
“ The American Scene 55 of my America Set Free . 
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the seventeenth : these two facts are enough to explain 
the profound and increasing difference between 
Europeans and the inhabitants of the New World. 
To mention but one of these radical differences : 
The collective unconscious of the Europeans has its 
vital roots in the Mediterranean and Nordic pagan¬ 
isms, while that of the Americans of the white race 
has no organically rooted remembrance going back 
to a period anterior to the emigration. Since that is 
so, every new nation is in the first place essentially 
original; anyone who insists on their imitative 
character betrays the superficiality of his mind, for 
every child and every adolescent is imitative for the 
same reasons: in both cases, they are passing through 
a period of apprenticeship. Exactly in the same sense, 
each generation of the same people represents a 
clearly distinct historical phase, and an absolute 
substantial novelty. As a matter of fact, historians 
have always implicitly admitted this ; otherwise, 
they would not have always striven to construct 
logical chains each link of which was represented 
by an individual generation. And the German art 
historian, Wilhelm Pinder, has even affirmed recently 
the existence of a “ law of generation ” : according 
to him, it is the psychological differences between 
one generation and another which chiefly account for 
the differences of style from one period to another. 
But this time again it is ancient astrology which gives 
us the most complete, because most comprehensive 
and most pluri-dimensional, image of the true state 
of facts which do not lend themselves very well to 
scientific definition proper. Every constellation is 
unique of its kind ; being different not only from 
date to date but also from place to place, it creates 
a general cosmic situation which has, nevertheless, in 
every individual case, its exclusive centre in the unique 
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personality of each man—a personality formed, on 
! the other hand, by that situation. Let us not dwell 
on the degree of scientific exactitude attained or 
: capable of attainment by astrology : the essential 
• thing is the image with which it provides us. But in 
1 addition to all that, here are two facts which are not 
open to doubt and which suffice to explain the 
attraction astrology has always had for profound 
men : that every moment in the process of Becoming 
represents a single cosmic situation, unique of its 
kind, and that the child’s unconscious is fully exposed 
to all the influences that play upon it. Such of these 
influences as pass through the intelligence are the 
least numerous and the least profound. Hence the 
truly minute importance of education and instruction 
as understood in our blessed mass age, which believes 
that the cultivated man can be manufactured as 
motor cars are manufactured—a belief which, in* 
cidentally, was already characteristic of Liberalism 
i in its hey-day. Hence, moreover, the really enormous 
influence exercised on the child’s unconscious by the 
immediate presence and the involuntary and silent 
activity of those who surround it, and by that integral 
psycho-physical reality which is called, for want of a 
better term, the spirit of the age, operating through 
, them. Every human being has, as his basis or back¬ 
ground, the totality of the real from which he appears 
to be detached, but with which he is actually one. 
It is this totality which directly impresses, forms and - 
*moulds the infinitely permeable and malleable soul 
of the child. And let it not be thought that the fact 
that the elders belong to a different generation has, 
in ^ this context, a contrary effect: the profound 
being, which is the unconscious being of the parents 
and other elders, is in general very different from 
the image they have formed of themselves, and gifted 
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children are never deceived by appearances. As 
concerns, in particular, the being o:~ the generations 
which had reached maturity when the Great War 
broke out—I only refer to their case by way of illus¬ 
tration-children were mainly struck by the differ¬ 
ence which existed and exists between, on the one 
hand, their conscious pretensions, which were full 0 f 
optimism, and on the other hand their real scepticism 
dis-orientation, weariness and even desire for death • 
and they have always rightly understood that their 
frenzied attachment to the things of the past was only 
a compensation for the fundamental state of the soul 
evoked by Original Fear. Thanks to this singular 
constellation, t.ie desire to be “different,” always 
felt by young people who long for independence 
has manifested itse_f with an un_ieard-of power anc 
sharpness. To the radically altered Spirit of the age 
was thus added, as a formative influence, the effect 
exercised by the beings of the elders contrary to their 

Th< ; y0ung P e0 P le of ^ generations 
which did not take part m the war thus came to have 
an mnate mentality and an innate moral make-up 
which have practically nothing in common with those 
of their elders. 

P r * nc *P^ e > a psychological abyss has always 
i divided one generation from another. That is the 
•’-explanation of those sudden changes from one spirit 
- ° k*' t age t ? ^cfher spirit of the age—sudden changes 
v which are the rule and not the exception, and a minia- 
' ^expression of which we may see in the mutations 
m fashion undergone by women’s costumes. And 
that is what enables us to understand—we now come 
o the proper theme of this essay—that it is the clash 
between one generation and another, and not their 
accord, which ought to be and is in fact the rule, 
liven as the young leave their nest, when they can, 
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to build another, in the sequel, different from the one 
where they saw the light of day ; and just as they 
find themselves in an internecine discord with their 
parents until the day they are set free—even so, every 
young nation issued from the womb of an older one 
has, wherever possible, fought its war of independence 
so as to be able, subsequently, to begin a new life. 
And the older ones have always known, unconsciously 
at any rate that such is the normal tendency of youth. 

It is in order to avert a conflict between the genera¬ 
tions likely to terminate in their defeat that old nations 
cry out so often and so lustily that it is precisely they 
who are the protectors of independence. And it is 
also with that object that, from the beginning of time, 
parents have resorted to that magnificent expedient— 
an invention worthy of a supreme political genius— 
which consists in impressing upon the souls of die 
little ones the theory that they, the parents, are 
infallible, thus establishing their own absolute 
authority ; it is all as though already Adam and 
Eve had been afraid that, were the least breath of 
criticism permitted, things would go ill with them. 

I confess that it is this claim to infallibility on the 
? part of parents which, when I was four years old, 
aroused the philosopher'irfhne. readily^admitted 

the infallibility of the Supreme Being. I was quite 
willing to concede that my father and my mother were 
infallible. But to grant the infallibility of every papa 
and every mama, when at home I heard a lot of 
discreditable things about some of them. . . . De¬ 
cidedly few intelligent adolescents, I think, could 
have failed to look upon grown-ups as being, in the ^ 
main, exploiters : is it not they who fill every post, 
and abuse their superior material force, and do they 
not, against all equity, prevent youth from beginning 
that entirely new life which is their most intimate 
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desire? Usually, the old generations prevail. And 
this is due not only to the methods we have enumer¬ 
ated, and to the fact that maturity and old age last 
so much longer than evanescent youth, but mainly 
to the fact that the immense majority of young people 
themselves cease, alas, to be young at twenty or 
twenty-five ; after that age, they begin to lose the 
freshness of their creative impulses. Conscious of 
their relative weakness, they give in too soon and 
surrender, body and soul, to the sub-human exigencies 
of Original Fear. Moreover, a precocious practical 
sense all too frequently kills the idealism so natural 
at their age. 

There is nothing fine or even reasonable about that. 
For those who thus retreat before their elders nearly 
always avenge themselves later by keeping their 
children in the same condition of inferiority that they 
had endured and forcing them to retreat in the same 
way. And this vengeance is sweet to them ; it even 
constitutes in many cases the only sweetness in life 
that they know or recognise. One often has the 
impression that the majority of human beings prefer 
any substitute for happiness to the true happiness that 
may be theirs if they would only make the effort: 
the fact is that gana is inert and bound to routine and 
would tolerate anything rather than individual effort. 
Hence all those phenomena of intimate personal life 
which are as common as they are odious. For an 
incredible number of men and women, the happiness 
of love consists mainly in the possibility of making 
another person suffer ; hence the oldest and most 
perfect culture on earth—t he culture of jealousy. An 
incredible number of married ^mebTofTKe Iberian 
race and tradition find their entire happiness in the 
exercise of the will to power which—thanks on the 
one hand to the indissolubility of marriage and on 
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the other to a highly refined art of chicanery and 
mischief-making—they may practise to their heart’s 
content in their married life. In the days of my youth, 
French girls were greatly ill-treated by their mothers; 
but instead of acting differently when they, in turn’ 
became mothers, they made up for their own youthful 
unhappiness by tyrannising over their daughters in 
exact-y the same way. There are countless young 
women and young men in every country with but 
‘ one single ambition : to prove to themselves, and to 
t others, that they have lost,their illusions and know 
that every idealism is the expression of a false, or at 
any rate naive, spirit. The most grotesque illustra- 

* tion I know of the general meaning we are trying to 
convey is furnished by the fact—which often occurs 
in old families'—that there are veritable dynasties of 
mauvais manages. For centuries the scions of such 
families do not even seem to have dreamt of profiting 
from the painful experiences that they themselves 
underwent in order to make of their own marriages 
something more nearly approaching the ideal. On 

( the contrary, they even refuse to admit that any 
' decent married life could or ought to be happy; 

with great discrimination, they choose as their Ufe- 
; mates precisely those individuals who promise most 
, surely to perpetuate the traditional unhappiness, 

1 and find all their happiness in the satisfaction of 
knowing that they have faithfully followed the example 

* of their ancestors. 


w 

? TE have thought it necessary to insist 
- somewhat on the distressing consequences that the 
conflict between youth and age might have. The 
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more so since—owing to the inertia and the shrinking 
from all effort, the want of imagination and the lac? 
of artistic sense characteristic of the majority of people 
—these evil results are so frequent that the most 
widespread attempts of the educationists of our time 
are directed towards the abolition of this conflict. 
AH those “ complexes ” that disfigure life, that make 
of man the spiteful, hateful, petty and selfish animal 
par excellence —are they not due to the pernicious 
influences undergone during infancy? Many ad¬ 
vanced psychologists would answer in the affirmative. 
And assuredly, nothing that is detestable or ugly in 
itself can, owing to its own particular virtues, ever 
produce a favourable result. The examples we have 
cited of defective solutions of the problem of the 
conflict between youth and age show in themselves 
how deplorable the influence of any bad example 5 
can be when .initiative and imagination are lacking, 
and, too, a sufficiently'well-seasoned‘morale capable . 
of evoking, by association of contrasts, the sense of 
beauty as the result of experienced ugliness. And yet ; 
looking at the matter as a whole, the abolition of the 
clash between youth and age would, if it were possible 
lead to even more deplorable general consequences! 
That becomes but too obvious when we examine the 
results obtained in those model educational establish- 
ments m modern Europe, and particularly in America, 
where the children have no resistance or adversity to 
overcome, save those they encounter in games : these 
youngsters are alarmingly deficient in intellectual and 
moral initiative ; far from evolving into freer and 
more independent beings than their fathers, they 
become weak and passive, the foredoomed victims of 
every suggestion that might be made to them in the 
future. But we also meet with similar examples in 
the older civilisations. I shall here only refer to two 
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of them—ancient China and Austria under the 
Habsburgs. In China, there was so little friction 
between fathers and sons that the latter did nothing 
but worship the former and asked for nothing better 
than to be allowed to serve them till the end of their 
days. Hence the traditionalism, refractory to all 
progress, which characterised China for many long 
centuries. As for the Austrian aristocracy—I only 
speak of that class—family life was in nearly every 
case so singularly happy that all tensions were 
eliminated to an unheard-of degree. The result is 
that Austrian aristocrats, often highly gifted intellectu¬ 
ally and without defects in their moral make-up, 
have for a long time already been singularly deficient 
in energy and character—and this is what explains 
to a considerable extent the collapse of the Danubian 
Empire. The fact is that though moral ugliness never 
produces happy results, a tension in domestic relations 
is always salutary. In the chapter on “ Marriage ” 

■ in Problems of Personal Life , I have shown that it is 
the bi-polar tension embodied in the married, con¬ 
dition that makes it fruitful from the standpoint of 
individual development. In the chapter dealing with 
women and children in my America Set Free, I have 
explained that the steady moral deterioration of the 
American type is mainly due to the want of authority 
on the part of the American father, and in the case 
of the woman, the failure to demand and maintain 
a certain interval between desire and its possible 
satisfaction (too easy divorce and re-marriage, the 
view that impatience in everything is legitimate, 
juvenile excesses treated as though they were a natura. 
stage). Well, the same necessity for a tension is seen 
to be the first imperative in all forms of relations 
between one generation and another. There has. to 
be a conflict between youth and age. Otherwise, 
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ambition will not develop among young people, the 
idea of competition will not strengthen and direct 
their vital impulses, the qualitative difference between 
one person and another would not constitute for them 
a motive for self-development, and as a general result 
there would be neither progress nor upliftment. In 
the days when women used to wear more clothes 
than they do to-day, men frequently accounted for 
this state of affairs by saying that there must be • 
something to look for, anyhow. A Hindu disciple 
who complained that after ten years of meditation 
he had not still realised the 'Divine within himself, 
was thrown by his guru into a pond and held there 
under the water until he was nearly suffocated. Then 
the master said : “ So long as you do not desire God 
as you desired just now to breathe, you will be unable 
to find Him.” It is not necessary to elaborate the 
point further in order to bring out the truth, proved ' 
by experience, that no great man, or hardly any, was 
ever bom in an easy family circle. A harsh and 
domineering father, a mother who, while being as 
affectionate as possible, never sacrifices herself for 
her children, and a home, a veritable centre of forces, 
which represents for the child an ineluctable destiny 
he has to accept as it is until, by his own efforts, he 
has succeeded in affirming his personal destiny— 
these together contribute more to the development 
of the new generation than anything which tends to 
make life easier. One of the least intelligent pre¬ 
judices of the Darwinian age was that life progresses 
by means of progressive adaptations : even in cases 
where appearances make this interpretation plausible, 
the reverse is true : invariably, non-adaotation is the 
nerve of all progress. Life never is the direct product 
of environment. In the long run, no doubt, a corre¬ 
spondence or correlation is established between these 
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two factors ; but that which is embodied by life 
itself is absolutely independent and autonomous, and 
its most profound instinct is directed towards the 
maintenance of its identity. This is the explanation 
of the conservatism of all life that is in a satisfactory 
state of equilibrium with its environment. But it 
also implies that, wherever that equilibrium does not 
exist or has been destroyed, the normal thing is for 
.life to revolt, not to submit. Life seeks at all costs 
to preserve its profound identity,- And out of this 
profound desire, which in the first instance means a 
refusal to adapt itself, new organs are born, new 
inventions—or else there takes place a growth, 
an accentuation and a differentiation of the per¬ 
sonality. It is thus that all nationalism has been born 
out of oppression endured, and not out of victory; 
all national messianism Jewish, Polish, post-war 
German out of the scorn previously levelled at those 
peoples, and all purely personal self-affirmation out 
of the refusal of others to recognise the uniqueness 
of the personality. What we have here is a natural 
phenomenon. But, on its own plane, nature is always 
more intelligent than human thought. Animal and 
plant societies have always realised—and much better 
than human beings who depend for success on their 
intelligence, autonomous and disciplined at the same 
time—that Socialist or socialistical ideal to which the 
post-war generations aspire as though it were the 
ultimate stage in progress. So we may conclude that 
the conflict between the generations is both necessary 
. and salutary. All human progress depends on it, as 
upon its earthly root. Man being the infinitely 
variable animal, whose specific plane of existence is 
that of the plastic soul and not the rigid instinct, 
nature has naturally pre-established such conditions 
as make for change and not for indefinite repetition. 
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That is why man is the only animal not only to 
have a history, but to be essentially a historical 
being. It is impossible to understand him by 
leaving out his ceaseless change in time. But the 
possibility of this perpetual change has its physio¬ 
logical roots in the natural conflict between youth 
and age. 


_/ET US NOW TURN OUR ATTENTION TO THE CON- 

crete conflict which divides the generations to-day 
into two opposed camps. There is no doubt about 
it—this conflict is the most acute known in history. 
And what distinguishes it from the majority of such' 
conflicts is that, on this occasion, it is not age but 
youth that is gaining the upper hand. ' 

It is doing so because there has been a breach 
of continuity in the process of becoming, by reason 
of which the older people seem to be wrong all along : 
the line of their theories, their measures and especially 
their anticipations. There is in fact no longer a 
correspondence between the traditional ideas which 
have survived and the living reality. But as all 
power and every organised state is stronger than 
that which is not in power and is not organised, until 
the moment that power crumbles down and that 
organisation breaks up, the epimethean spirit of the 
champions of the old order is incapable of seeing the 
truth before it is too late. So that, if there is a 
revolution, it is inevitably victorious. Meanwhile, 
long before the latter has brought about the fait 
accompli the younger generation embodying the spirit 
of the new age has lost or is losing all faith in the 
wisdom of its elders ; and the latter no longer possess 
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the authority of men who know better ; more often 
than not they are despised as men who know nothing 
and understand nothing. And it is but too natural 
that it should be so, for on the whole, during the last 
three decades, the older generation has really been 
wrong both in its calculations and its actions. Now 
the idealism of youth , is essentially purposeless; they 
. have no ideas of their own. Consequently, their sole 
conscious and primary object is the destruction of the 
old order. It is that which drives them, in. unpre- 
s ■ cedented numbers, to join the bands of those revolu- 
': tion-makers who inspire in them the conviction that 
. they would succeed at any rate in their destructive 
’ enterprise... The positive programmes of these con- 
dottierri play, in my opinion, only a minor part. 
The immense majority of young people who subscribe 
/ to a programme do not subscribe, in fact, to any 
•' idea—the less so, since they tend to look upon every 
idea, properly so-called, with suspicion. What these 
young people feel, first and foremost, is that the move¬ 
ment in which they are participating gives them a 
chance to play some part when they are twenty years 
old, instead of having to wait till they are fifty. And 
what they want, primarily, is that the old order 
should, he. destroyed- From this point of view, the 
great tribunes-at.this turning point of history play the 
part of mediators.. ..What, portion of their personal 
work will survive will depend on what Napoleon called 
the “force of things ” force des choses . And that 
force will consist now, more than ever before, ii the 
authentic will of each nation. For he who is the 
absolute chief of millions of human beings obviously 
depends much more on the faith that the majority of 
them have in him than, say, the position of a French 
deputy depends on the confidence of his voters. But 
I hasten to add that a great deal more of the pre- 
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meditated work of these leaders will doubtless survive 
than is suspected by those who still cling to the old 
order. Each particular society requires different 
forms if it is to live and keep in good condition. 

The civilisation of the ancient world is inconceivable ^ 
without the institution of slavery ; that of the middld^"'"" 
ages without the faith in a hi erarch ical order ; and 
the nineteenth century without its exaggerated respect 
for the university professor, the lawyer and the'v 
finan cier. 'The new fact which overshadows aTTotKers 
and is at the same time the raison d'etre of the World 
Revolution, is that for the first time in history everybody , 
wants to be taken account of, and clamours for recognition — *0 
not only, as before, the nota bilities, or the up per 
classes, or certain castes comprising only few in¬ 
dividuals. A social order in which every one would 
count is absolutely -Unprecedented in history. So, 
obviously, an unprecedented social system is a neces- * 
sity. And I cannot see how the necessary mutation 
could be inaugurated otherwise than on the pattern of 
a military organisation. Some form of Socialism will 
therefore be for a long time an inevitable destiny, 
and this Socialism will everywhere be increasingly 
associated with Nationalism, for this very simple 
reason that a government, howev er fully it ma v 
express the spirit of the m asses, cannot comp el every¬ 
body to do what it w antsHout what they do no t all 
want, save in the field ~of force represente d by such 
government. It is precisely Socialist fw^rnationahsm'-^ 
which is a false idea : there ca n be no viable In ter- 
nationals except in the form of minorities w hich find 
their guiding stars in the same spiritual values. 
Eventually, there will result a distribution between 
social systems that are more socialistic, and othefs ^ 
that are more liberalising—as the Wars of Religion in 
Europe finally led to a relatively fair and equitable re- 
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distribution between Catholic and Protestant countries. 
Later still, when the. positive gains of our time 
have become automatisms,, the general picture will 
probably change to the point of becoming unrecog¬ 
nisable. No one at the time of the Directory foresaw 
that, before a half-century had passed, a Lamartine 
could be Prime Minister of France—and M. 
Doumergue certainly has no resemblance to M. 
Robespierre. The idea of class-struggle cannot be an 
idee-force in Russia much longer, for even at the 
moment I write these lines there is no bourgeoisie left 
there. We will complete a little later the outlines we 
have attempted of a forecast of .the future. Let us 
bear in mind at this point chiefly this, that the 
conflict between youth and age cannot but lead this 
time to the victory of the spirit represented by 
youth. 

But this is due, naturally, to other causes as well, 
with which we have not yet dealt. They are not all 
of equal importance. Let us examine that particular 
cause which is the raison d’etre of the fact that not 
only a new generation but youth is in course of taking 
the first olace in history. For that is not usual. The 
\, conflict between youth and age is in general fought 
' out and brought to an end within an intimate circle, 
. and it is only the new generations that have in their 
•turn reached maturity which become the heirs of the 
representatives of the old tradition. The fact that 
this crisis is unfolding along different lines—a fact 
5 which singularly aggravates the conflict—arises, from 
this circumstance : that the break in the continuity 
of history, in itself a common enough phenomenon, 
coincides on this occasion with a change of “ domin¬ 
ants.” Owing to that revolt of the earthly forces that 
I have analysed elsewhere, the accent of importance 
in the historical process has been shifted from Spirit 
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to Vitality. We are living to-day in the first serious 
phase of reaction against the influx of Christianity, 
and moreover, in the period of “ reflux 5 5 following 
on the “ flux ” of the French Revolution, that fanatical 
devotee of pure Reason. Now Vitality dominates 
youth and youth alone. It is, therefore, their spirit 
which gives its stamp to all the new programmes, 
although these latter were in no case invented by 
young people ; and in accordance with the laws of 
the symbolism of history, 1 this constellation inevit¬ 
ably carries to power those who are the authentic 
representatives of Vitality. The same interpretation 
is valid, up to a point, in connection with the rise of 
the fourth estate—'there is more than one analogy 
between youth in a social sense and individual youth. 
It applies, in our time, to the growing importance of 
the young races in the same sense in which two 
thousand years ago it applied to the invasion of bar¬ 
barians which rejuvenated the decaying Roman 
world. But now it is precisely the young in years 
who are called upon by the Spirit of the age to play 
the preponderant role. Hence their excessive arro¬ 
gance. Hence their inordinate pride. Hence the 
frequently terrifying historical success of their scorn 
for the values which they do not understand, and 
their over-simplifying theories. Youth is always 
utopian; we have already explained why (p. no et 
seq. . Hence the possibility of those crude, summary 
and drastic methods which are the order of the day. *. 
For youth in its first stage, everything is either black 
or white. What it does not know, or does not under¬ 
stand, does not exist for it; so there is nothing to 
stop it from denying or suppressing the inexplicable 
and the unknown. 

1 See the chapter on “ Symbolism of History ” in my Creative 
Understanding. 
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These few indications will suffice to enable those 
who have attentively followed the great events of 
the last decade or two, to understand the extent to 
which the spirit of youth is triumphing. They are 
also enough to explain the unprecedented difficulty 
experienced by mature men in understanding this 
generation. In so far as the latter declines to accept 
any, or almost any, of the older values, the two 
generations do not talk the same language. Because 
young people are sure of themselves as they never 
were before, the link between the two generations 
created by respect and the desire to learn, is absent. 
The best practical solution which, for my part, I have 
found in order to create an equation between my 
children and myself is to treat them as though they 
were distinguished strangers. That is also the best 
way of preserving what little one can of one’s author¬ 
ity : let us recall the extreme courtesy with which 
France treated the Little Entente in the first post-war 
decade. 

Let us now say a final'word in connection with, 
what we think it possible to advance as a forecast of 
the future. Those who believe in the permanence 
of contemporary ideas and philosophies are, of course, 
utterly wrong. Man is not only a carnivorous animal; 
he is above all “ ideavorous,” and it is above all in 
his youth that he shows himself to be such. .In this 
period of his life, he assimilates and discards ideas as 
candidly as he consumes meat, and the more intelli¬ 
gent he is, the more nourishment he needs. However 
terrible may be the oaths that he takes, his enthusiastic 
adrpiiations and adhesions mean little, for though he 
apparently gives himself up to a master, spirit,.body 
and soul, he is actually but projecting on his masteri 
his own unconscious which has not yet found an ade¬ 
quate personal expression. So then, if the disciple 
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subsequently betrays his master, it is only in order 
to be true to himself. Consequently, the younger 
the majority of the supporters of a philosophy of life 
or a programme, the less ground there would be to 
anticipate the survival of such philosophy or pro¬ 
gramme. But, on the other hand, a young person 
always accepts his horoscope, whatever it may be, 
for it defines his own identity, and this fact—better 
than our latter observations—enables us to foresee the 
future more correctly and more deeply. 1 All young 

1 It may be worth while to add here, supplementary to the 
foregoing remarks, some extracts from an article I wrote on the 
new youth for the Kolnische Zeitung of the 17th July, 1932. £C All 
Russian and Baltic emigrants have had to face the fact that 
their children have not remained attached to a past that they, 
the children, have not known since their twelfth year, and it is 
this , above all, that makes all restoration impossible. The vital 
feeling of each person is formed under the sign of the constella¬ 
tion under which he first acquired consciousness of himself. 
So, if someone has not become conscious of himself as the son 
of a great landed proprietor, large^ l anded esta tes will not mean 
anything to him. On the other’'hand^^youtET has a positive 
/' consoottstiess of~~any situation whatsoever in which it awakes 
to self-consciousness—even though, objectively, it may be 
the worst imaginable, for that situation is indissolubly bound 
up with its feeling of life. From this consideration it follows 
a priori that post-war German youth, as a whole, must 
necessarily start from the post-war German situation as an 
accepted fact. If it fights the existing state of things it does 
so out of love not of the past but of a better future which may, 
perhaps, eventually have some external similarities with the 
past but never any internal 'that is to say, experienced) ones. 

J . . . All German youth to-day is Socialist at heart. Why? 
Because its first experience wasjh at of a shared suffering or a 
s^fihnng-in^c ornmon—a su ffering which was hea rahle fqr {h at 
^DLJAasom_jWhile, on tE'e other hand^Jdiey .know of no other 
individualism than that represented by men who, owing to their 
possession of money, wielded a crushing power. But why, at 
the same time, is all youth that counts for the future, anti- 
Marxist ? Because the only experience that it has had of 
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people to-day are the spiritual children of the Great 
War : accordingly, in the first instance they accept 
that war and its results. Hence all those problems 
which inspire the policies and the world-outlook of 
the older generation—they simply do not exist for 

Marxism is an experience either of an “ arrivisme ” triumphing 
through jobbery and the spirit of faction and intrigue, or, on 
the contrary, of a Bolshevism killing, through its mechanicism 
and machine-worship, all vital communion between men. 
It is quite characteristic that Gunther Grundel should regard 
Bolshevism as the extreme expression of the nineteenth century 
spirit—that is to say, representative not of the future, but of a 
crystallised past. . . . But on the other hand, this new Socialism 
of German youth accepts authority not less eagerly than the 
Bolshevists do. Why ? Because this youth also sees in liberty 
a “bourgeois prejudice, 59 for it has only seen “liberty 55 as a 
method of giving free rein to factions, parties and capitalists— 
in short, to all those who are devoid of scruples. . . . The taste 
for militarism and the bellicose spirit of the new German youth 
is to be explained in a similar way. More conscious of life and 
values than any previous generation has been for many a long 
century—for no other raised itself to the same degree by its 
purely personal efforts, nor meanwhile encountered so many 
of the riffi rill ties that the myths of all peoples describe as the 
typical difficulties of the early life of all heroes—it necessarily 
the impotence and the out-caste situation in which Germany 
'found herself more Jkeenly than - any. of the older generations 
which after 1918, found new methods of action for themselves— 
for yoTth had personally no knowledge of an earlier and happier 
epo’ch': precisely its firsVdecisive memories were bound up with 
the feeling of disgrace and misery: ' But precisely because of this, 
they are not reactionary 4 >ut,~ the contrary, much more 
revolutionary than the so-called .revolutionaries of 1918. These 
latter only wanted to establish a state of things which would 
. correspond better than the Germany of William II to the typical 
spirit of the nineteenth century as it ruled over the western 
countries. The new generation wants something entirely new. 
. 1. . The new generation does not seek to acquire property 
because it has never known any. It is hostile to all “ security, 55 
under whatever* form, because it involuntarily associates that 
id6a with needs created by party programmes or by French 
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youth. I do not believe that ex-servicemen can 
understand each other as easily as some people seem 
to think; nor indeed that it would matter much, 
even if they were able to do so. But certainly all young 
people, whatever their nationality, of the generation 
which did not participate in the war do understand 
each other better than young people of different 
countries have for centuries been able to—for they 
have all horoscopes which differ from those of their 
elders in the same sense. It is therefore highly 
probable that within the next thirty years—anc of 
course in a fashion very different from that envisaged 
by those who promoted the League of Nations, Pan- 
Eifropa, etc. there will come into existence those 
vaster unions which I have outlined in The World in 
the Making , and that these vaster groups will then play 
the decisive historical part. In the same general 
sense, the majority of young people were born at a 
moment of history when the question of becoming rich 
did not arise : they were only too glad to be able 
somehow or other to keep body and soul together 
Consequently, the economic crisis will most nrobably 
be liquidated in principle by the fact thatrthe rulers ^ 
ofto-morroyy will think less in terms of e conomics than sj/ 
the leaders of yesterday and to-day. It is precisely 
wealth that yqung ^people do not seek 
uninterested in money, as. in Europe, none but thh' 
aristocracies hav e been ~ in their greatest periods. 
inally this is p robably tne most important forecast 


agencies. It recognises no class difference because its first' ^ 
S e ““ was that A °S a suffering shared wi* and between all ■ 0 
scentS f 12 ^ 3 - And . lts ^Uide towards culture is more than 1 s “ / 
K^i for h ? maj0nty of “ cultured ” people with whom it" 
„ ad P ers °nal contacts are either museum nieces, or men and' 
vromen incapable of understanding the needs of the new age" 
and exercising a fruitful influence on it. . . 
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that one could make—these young people will surely 
' develop into much more independent personalities 
than their fathers. This statement may come as a 
„ surprise to the majority of those who think that the 
| new generation is essentially docile, servile, and 
standardised at a low level. It is quite possible that 
we are entering a period of dogmatism as opposed 
to critique : but the periods which saw the existence 
of the largest number of free men, such as classical 
antiquity, were also dogmatic in their spirit. Where 
, human liberty is concerned, the essential thing is not 
the rights which define liberty, nor freedom of 
thought, but the free human type as distinct from the slave 
type . 1 Now all young people, in the countries where 
. their spirit inspires the social order, receive an edu ca- 
tion simi lar to tha t o f princes in the olden days; 
youth in its years oflh'r mation is above all a orivilepei 
class ; (^brutal au thoritarianism as a rule~a filicts only 
grown-up me hTT-i-f that-be-so, it seems almost c ertain 
that the you nger generation willsubsequen tlv develop 
■ the same qualities of independence wh ich formerly 
cha r acterTsed the nobilities . The existence of a discip¬ 
line that is not-oniy.imposed from outside but actually 
’j cherished by youth does not contravene this result— 
>■ on the contrary : the lower part of the h uman being 
i; must always be disciplined in order that his higher 
f faculties might jevelopT freely ; and t he more young 
and raw the cTasses~concerned are, the greater is 
jt- j h ei j need for disciplin ed XsTor the uniform philosophy 
or religion which might perhaps continue to exist in 
some countries, let it not be forgotten that the same 
uniformity prevailed over the Christian world up to 
a few centuries ago. For my part, I have no fears, 

1 See my full explanation of this state of facts in the chanter, 
“ Freedom,” of my last German book, Das Buck vom Person.ukts 
Leben (1936). 
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in the long run, for the Destiny of European Liberty. 

I believe, on the contrary, that within the next half- 
century, Europe will be freer, and in a se nse more j^-"'' 
noble than it was in the nineteenth century. 


ut it is clear that events will not take\ 
that auspicious turn if men go on yielding to the 
natural momentum of their inclinations. If the ’ 
possible positive result is to occur, the present conflict 
between youth and age must exercise its possible 
positive influence in all directions. We said that 
^-adaptation is the nerve of all progress, and that 
it is'oppression "and persecution which most quickly 
call out in a man the sense- of -his- -own 'identity and 
value. Now who are the opp ressed_to-day ? Adults 
—the mature men andj nature women . Sir it is on 
them and not upon youth that~a better future' ulti¬ 
mately depends. . : 

Youth is blind ; it is ready for every adventure, 
for every experiment and every' sacrifice. The'advice 
of an older person has never checked it, when once 
it has set out in that direction. For that reason, the. 
mature man who remains what he was in the oast has-- 
no chance whatever-.- -But-, on the other hand", young, . 
people "are without ideas of their "Gwn~;’" ' they can 
neither anticipate nor'imagine- nor create ; they can.d 
only follow. So it is others than'they"‘who“nraSt pre-' 
form a better future, if it is to be realised at all. 
Here, then, is the great opportunity for the elders. 
Being now oppressed in the same way as young people 
usually are, there is every chance that their forces will 
now grow, as normally grow those of young people 
subjected to the family yoke. Let then the men and 
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women in their maturity take advantage of the virtues 
of the oppression that they are enduring at this 
historical moment!. .Let them break the arterio- 
scelerosis of their fixed ideas, let them rejuvenate 
themselves by polarising themselves with youth! 

* Many of them are already doing so : it is in the 
polarisation with the new age 'that we find the true 
source of that relative youtnfulness 'characteristic of 
so many elderly people to-day. But something more 
than physical youth is needed ; the Spirit, above all, 
must be rejuvenated. If the mature generation should 
achieve that object, the future would be definitely 
theirs. They would then succeed in getting ahead of 
the outposts of the present. Then, by creating the 
final forms of life which are to take the place of the 
embryonic forms that mould the life of the present, 
not only will they create the enduring values of this 
age—they would also re-establish that cultural con¬ 
tinuity that was broken or severed in the first phases 
of the World Revolution. 

Let readers here recall what was said in connection 
with the mystery of polarisation : a few words 
will then be enough to complete the outlines that we 
have endeavoured to trace in this essay. The conflict 
between youth and age is one of the greatest motive 
forces of human progress. The influence of that 
' ^conflict when it is as it should be, is reciprocal. 

» Intell igent parents learn at lea st as much from the ir 
' children as they teach them. ' If children matur e 
'by coming into contact with adults, the latter i n their 
turn preserve their youth oF become youth ful once 
-more thro ugh contact with th e ir childr en. life 
; being a melody in which successive generations 
; play the part of sou nds and phrases in a singly musical 
- composition, these conflicts ultimatel y amount to 
relations of music al coun terpoint. But if that is to 
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be so, the Spirit’s initiative must take advantage of 
what nature has pre-formed. Otherwise^ there will 
be neither progress nQ£. : upliftmen t.'~ Herepagam, 
nature only presents spirit with raw material. We 
shall see at the end of this book that, in that sense, 
all human life, properly understood, is an art to be 'X 
teamfah3^)ractise& 




X 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE SPIRIT OF 
THE AGE 


_ SPENT LAST WINTER IN GREECE . 1 I VISITED THOSE 
sites whose venerable names have had a famili ar 
ring to us since our childhood; I lingered in Delphi, 
I meditated beside the tombs of the Atrides, I visited 
the islands of the shining temples; and I came to 
a halt at Athens. It was a season when one hardly 
saw any strangers, and the natives kept themselves 
pretty much to themselves. There was nothing 
to disturb the atmosphere in which I was immersed. 
The present, the still recent past—they had no 
access to my consciousness : only the atmosphere 
of antiquity and its great immortal spirits enveloped 
me. And when with rapt attention I yielded myself 
meekly without prejudices or pre-conceptions to 
these sublime impressions, the long dead past once 
more became living and tangible to me. I seemed 
myself to re-live the legends of the heroes; the 
process of nature turned of its own accord towards the 
gods of Olympus. I began to feel the close connection 
between Greek art and Greek scenery—that union 
which is so intimate, so marvellously spontaneous 

1 Lecture delivered at Reval (now in Esthonia, then in 
Russia), on December 15th, 1908. 
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that a temple situated on the slopes of a mountain 
does not surprise you any more than a beautiful 
natural form would. And when I plunged once 
more into the poets and the thinkers of Hellas, I had 
the feeling that I was reading them for the first 
time: for what a man has created does not 
strike you as something living until you have 
understood the man himself. And it was in 
Greece that Greek man first sprang to life before 
my eyes. 

He came to life before the eyes of my spirit; I 
felt myself sharing in the rhythm of his own world. 
And when my impressions became thoughts, I found 
that the latter were very different from the thoughts 
I had previously formed of the Greeks. I, too, 
had long believed in the legend of the darling of the 
gods, genial, light-hearted and irresponsible ; and to 
me, too, owing to that naive and disarming perfection 
it shares with Nature’s creations—to me, too, Greek 
art had for long seemed a natural phenomenon, 
almost one of Nature’s freaks, impossible to explain. 
But now I understood an entirely different truth : 
Greek culture, the eternal youthfulness of which 
defies the centuries, is anything but an irresponsible 
natural phenomenon—it is the fully conscious product 
of spiritual effort and an iron will. What became 
obvious to me for the first time in Hellas is this : 
the supreme title to glory of the Greeks, the true 
raison d'itre of their greatness—these are of a moral 
nature. We must look for them not in the abundance 
of gifts that the Greeks possessed, but in what they 
made of those gifts. 

If we compare with an open mind—and with that 
freedom of spirit which it is so difficult to maintain 
when confronted with celebrated works—the Greek 
tragedies with the greatest of the poets who have 
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illumined the Germanic age, it appears that the 
Hellenes—with the sole exception, perhaps, of 
iEschylus—have, considering only their original 
genius, not only produced nothing equivalent to 
the work of Shakespeare or Goethe, hut nothing 
comparable with that of even Calderon or Schiller. 
Soohocles, whose figuration of the (Edipus myth 
will move all men till the end of the human race, 
did not conceive of the idea of Destiny in as profound 
a manner as Goethe in the song of the Fates in 
Iphigenia. Euripides, the dramatic poet who en¬ 
joyed the greatest renown amongst the Greeks, 
is, in comparison with Schiller, but a poorly gifted 
nature. 'There are certain chords which do not 
vibrate in him—and they are precisely the deepest 
and the loftiest chords; his talent had an element 
of the dry and the abstract in it. And as for the 
Greek philosophers, there is perhaps not one of 
them—if we leave aside the formidable and semi- 
mythological figures of a Heraclitus and a Pythagoras 
and the late-comer Plotinus—who glimpsed that 
invisible depth of the inner life—a depth so difficult 
to express—where the Germanic soul has struck its 
deepest roots. For the Greeks, there was, properly 
speaking, nothing that was not visible ■. they were 
people who lived absolutely, even fanatically, through 
the eyes. But we know that the field of vision does 

not embrace the whole Universe.-And yet, the 

Greek tragedies will be read longer than Schiller 
and Calderon ; and the Bacchae will not be for¬ 
gotten before Tasso and King Lear ; and the well- 
knit conceptions of the Stagyrite will still continue 
to afford material for philosophical debate long 
after the- dreams of Romanticism have been 
dispelled. 

How are we to account for it ? 
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Thus: Notwithstanding every variation in the 
fluctuation of ideas and taste, humanity always 
accords a higher value to culture than to Nature— 
it always ranks discipline above instinct. The un¬ 
rivalled greatness of the Greeks is to be explained 
by the fact that, more than any nation before 
or after their time, they knew how to make 
the most of their natural aptitudes, whatever they 
were. 

The Athenian spirit of the age of Pericles demanded 
perfection. It only recognised mastery. Nobody 
paid any attention to talent as such, or the natural, 
considered by itself. It may be that they pre-supposed 
its existence in the sense that every free citizen was 
expected to have enough judgment not to concern 
himself with things for which he had no vocation : 
in any case, the emphasis was never on talent. They 
did not ask : “ Who are you ? ” but “ What can 
you do ? ” Being, they thought, could be judged 
as a function of capacity. In matters of art, the 
Athenians judged with a cold objectivity that the 
nerves of modem artists would hardly be able to 
bear. They were fanatics for logic and reason, 
convinced that, even in the realm of the beautiful, 
a solid raison d'etre could be found for any and 
every thing ; they did not believe in any “ beyond ” 
of possible analysis. Spatial forms were expected 
to satisfy exact arithmetical relations whose rightness 
had been demonstrated by experience ; statues had 
to bear the expert gaze of the expert physician and 
athlete ; poetry had to be so perfect in its expression 
that not the slightest objective reservation could be 
made. Nothing that was not logically motivated, 
was accepted. Now, whatever may be true in theory 
—I am quite willing to grant that this rigorously 
rational conception of art is too exclusive —in practice, 
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this orientation, of the spirit compelled the artist 
to exploit all his energies. He knew that he would 
be treated with no indulgence whatsoever, that 
subterfuges would not be allowed to pass, that genius 
was not an excuse, that an idea, however lofty it may 
be, had no chance of success unless it was expressed 
in a perfect way. Mediocrity simply found no public. 

It is thus that the spirit of that age compelled the 
individual to bring all his faculties into play, and to 
disclose all that he was and could do. 

We cannot, I think, over-rate the productive force 
of the spirit of that age. No mortal would strain his 
effort to the extreme limit, if a feeble spurt sufficed 
to raise him above all his rivals. Even a spirit origin¬ 
ally gifted with exceptional vigour develops only when 
it come to grips with difficulties. Shakespeare’s 
titanic genius was thus at times relaxed : and it is, 
accordingly, no injustice to him that he should have 
been less admired in periods which were particularly 
exacting as to form. Rodin, who was a really great 
sculptor, often scamped his work; and however 
highly we may rate his genius, posterity will censure 
him for his want of discipline. As opposed to this, 
Greek art occupies the same place to-day as it did 
two thousand years ago'—insensible to the flow of 
centuries and revolutions of taste ; for, indisputably, 
it bears the seal of a supreme accomplishment. A 
Greek artist could not afford to be slovenly. In the 
Greek atmosphere of a noble and loyal, yet robust 
and implacable competition, Rodin would have had 
to work quite differently to secure recognition of 
his merit, and would have, doubtless, arrived at 
quite different results. And if Shakespeare had 
written for the Greeks instead of for the barbarous 
English, his work would have been much more 
sublime than it appears to us. For he would, in that 
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case have never been satisfied with hasty sketches ; 
he would have eliminated the dross, and avoided 
errors of taste ; he would have seen to it that the 
execution was everywhere at the same level as 
the inspiration. The execution : think of Greek 
plastics as compared with Roman art and consider 
merely the facts, regardless of history and the ex¬ 
planations that it might yield. Roman artists 
executed, almost exclusively, compositions of Greek 
inspiration ; consequently, from the point of view of 
the spirit animating them, Greek plastics and Roman 
plastics are one. Yet what a gulf there is between 
them ! The fact is that it is only the expression which 
gives life to an idea, and the way in which the Greeks 
represented what they saw and thought is so in¬ 
comparably superior to Roman production that it 
is difficult to believe that the original plan was 
identical in each case. Just as spirit must become 
flesh in order to live, so it is the execution alone 
which brings the artistic idea into existence. In art, 
the expression is all. I said that we still admire 
Euripides to-day, although there have since been 
poets gifted by nature with far greater capacities 
than he had : that is so because he elaborated all 
that he thought with a masterliness that has perhaps 
never been equalled. In Euripides one looks in vain 
for the sort of defects that abound in Shakespeare. 
The Greek spirit did not tolerate the a pen pres ; nor 
any slovenliness or mediocrity. That legendary public 
of Athenian first nights, a public which, installed 
picturesquely on the grassy slopes of the Acropolis, 
watched the first presentations of the plays of 
jEschylus or Euripides in the theatre of Dionysus— 
which has come down to our own day—let 
no faults of form escape them. It was capable of 
seizing, at the very first hearing, corrrne en se jouant, 
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the most delicate subtleties of the language—and as 
plays were seldom read in those days, and since- 
in view of the vivacity, the capricious temper and the 
insatiable curiosity of the people—a repetition of a 
performance depended on the success of the first 
night—that first performance was irrevocably decisive. 
Whoever dared to come before the public had to 
be certain that he was a thorough master of the 
technique of his art. That is the main reason 
why, of all the artistic production of that time, 
hardly any have come down to us which were not 
masterpieces. 

Certainly, the Greek spirit, more than any other, 
was favourable to the development, the complete 
formation and the harmonious shaping of the in¬ 
dividual. The sterile tendency to admire oneself 
complacently in one’s work scarcely found any soil 
for its nourishment in Greece. No one bothered about 
innate aptitudes or genius in itself—so the artist 
did not waste time asking himself idle and foolish 
questions. Capacity alone was decisive; all meditation 
and all effort was directed towards it. Similarly, 
the search for originality at all costs, to-day the 
cause of so many failures, was at that period a much 
less serious danger for the gifted man who was 
in course of building up his talent. The spirit of the 
age helped him to avoid it. It was considered as a 
matter of course, in Greece, that a man must learn 
a job properly if he is to do it well. Those who said 
that they had everything within themselves, as 
“ original ” fellows so often say in these days, were 
not taken seriously : to put up that pretension was 
to expose oneself to ridicule. What is more, to say 
of a man that he was “ self-taught ” auto-didacte 
—nowadays the expression is almost a term of honour 
—would have been considered an insult; it amounted 
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to saying that he was a barbarian, a man without 
culture. Thus, free in spirit, and exempt from any 
tendency to lose their way, talents in the making 
served their apprenticeship and were not afraid of 
being dependent for a time on masters and models. 
Everybody learnt—with the full intention of doing 
so—until he reached maturity. As for the aim which 
the young man set before himself, it was always 
rigorously objective. Individuality as such was not 
obtruded, it was of no interest to anybody. “ Do 
your best and you will not be misjudged ”— 
such was the motto held out to the artist by the 
soirit of the age. And history has demonstrated 
that one can go farther by following the Greek 
ideal of artistic formation than by listening to the 
pulsations of individual idiosyncracy. Many of 
the Greek masters whom we revere as our models 
were less gifted by nature than many of the talented 
persons who came after them and to whom we are 
:ar from according the same importance : for they, 
the Greeks, knew how to make their gifts yield 
incomparably richer results. 


V 

_0U ARE, I AM SURE, NOW BEGINNING TO VISUALISE 
clearly the considerable influence exercised by the 
spirit of an age over the development of the individual. 
I should now like to illustrate the same relationship 
from the opposite point of view—and nothing, it 
seems to me, presents a more brutal contrast to the 
Greek spirit in this respect than the spirit of our 
age. 

While the classical writers of German literature 
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were still characteristically inclined to look at lift 
impartially, to judge human situations objectively 
and without preconceptions, we have seen during 
the last century a cult of subjectivism asserting 
itself, which cult, in its extreme form, rejects 
every objective consideration as being petty and 
limited. It is no longer held to be fair to ask 
what a man is capable of, it is no longer allowed to 
analyse calmly the aptitudes of a man who produces 
something, and to qualify those aptitudes in normal 
language : the only thing that needs to be known 
is who he is. If he is a genius, or held to be a genius, 
every attempt to bring the meaning and value of his 
spirit into the open and state it in clear terms, under¬ 
standable of all, is interpreted as a profanation. To 
appreciate a work, an obscure word—genius—is 
to be the only guide; even the defects and 
inadequacies of a genius are to be regarded as 
venerable; it is forbidden to examine anything 
objectively, it is disrespectful to judge, it is blasphemy 

to criticise.-This tendency is mainly due to the 

influence of Richard Wagner and Nietzsche. Goethe, 
who was incontestably a supreme genius, listened 
attentively to the remarks of the Mullers and the 
Meyers ; he was never deaf to criticism, he always 
tried to learn something from everybody, and knew 
how to appreciate sensible words even’when they 
issued from an insignificant man. Wagner was not 
of that opinion : he insisted above all on the gulf 
which divides the genius from the ordinary man; 
his turbulent artist blood sensed this difference as 
though it were an opposition, a hostile tension ; and 
the value he attachec to it excluded all community. 
.With Nietzsche, Wagner’s personal attitude be¬ 
came an impersonal “world conception” which, 
lamentably distorted and adjusted to fit the most 
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trivial situations, came later to be accepted by youth 
as its motto. 

Now it cannot be denied that, in spite of the ex¬ 
clusive dogmatism of their doctrine, Wagner and 
Nietzsche created imperishable works—or that the 
habit of introspection has, particularly in psychology, 
led to important discoveries that had till then been 
unsuspected. The vaunted richness of the modem 
soul is due precisely to its having become conscious 
of numerous elements which formerly operated with¬ 
out its being aware of their operation. But very 
much less open to doubt is it that a spirit of the age 
which attributes an absolute value, independent of 
works, simply to the manner of being : that a ^eitgrist 
which instigates every one to think himself in¬ 
comparable, to reject every criticism on principle 
and worship his ego as in a shrine—creates the least 
favourable atmosphere possible for the development 
of an individual in course of formation. It is all 
too certain. Let us set against each other the prin¬ 
ciples which served as the point of departure for the 
consciousness of a young Greek artist and the initial 
state of mind of a talented young man of our time. 
There was, in the case of the first, no tendency 
peculiar to his time which induced him to reflect 
.limself in the mirror of his vanity ; if he was to express 
himself in public, he had to think beforehand of 
nothing else than how to acquire a solid and in¬ 
contestable mastery. If a sculptor, he had first of 
all to acquire paramount dominion over the world 
of forms of the human body and the material re¬ 
presented by marble ; on no account was he to be 
deficient in technique. If a poet, he had to be 
master of the language and the rules of versification, 
and give his subject a sufficiently plastic form to 
enable everyone to understand it; obscurity of ex- 
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pression was always regarded as a short-coming 
never as the index of profound sentiments. If a 
thinker, he had to aim at the most absolute clarity, 
and be able to assume full responsibility for every 
concept he used. Officially, only technical per¬ 
fection was required of the artist; that he should 
have talent was taken for granted. Thus the subject 
as such was not dragged into the discussion, every 
effort being directed from the outset towards the 
object. 

However sterile this discipline may be for one ill- 
favoured by nature—it is in that spirit that the gifted 
artist can assuredly go farthest. Think of Goethe! 
As he said so often, bis efforts throughout life were 
strictly concentrated on the Object. Reflection 
about one-self, in the modem sense, he regarded as a 
disease, an obstacle to development. He was indeed 
ceaselessly occupied with his own person, but this 
never meant that he lost his sense of objectivity; 
he always aimed at the highest possible perfection. 
His own nature appeared to him as a legacy that he 
had inherited, that he had to cultivate, exploit and 
improve, that he had to acquire an exact knowledge 
of—in order to become able to treat it as it should 
be treated—but Goethe never saw in that nature 
anything other than an object; in no wise did he see 
therein this incomparable subject that we see in him. 
To attempt to estimate his genius must have seemed 
to him a futile task—at all events, an answer to this 
question meant to him but a scant advantage. He 
thought of nothing but of going ahead—and from 
that point of view the knowledge of his own value, 
however exact it might be, could be of little use to 
him. Nothing was really more alien to Goethe 
than the contemplation of the ego in the modem 
sense of the word. Think, again, of Bach—perhaps 
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the purest Greek born among the Germans. Originally 
Bach most certainly made no effort to express some 
definite state of soul, but simply to compose a perfect 
fugue or prelude. . But as his soul was great and 
rich in emotions, it quite naturally, involuntarily, 
filled the rigid frameworks he used, with a force 
of conviction such as only belongs to unconscious, 
as opposed to premeditated, creation. You will 
agree with me that the music of J. S. Bach—who 
consciously, thought only of external perfection— 
is no poorer in purport than the music of Richard 
Strauss, who deliberately tries to exteriorise his 
internal world. 

And now, let us set the Greek conception of the 
artist against its modern counterpart. The first and 
chief effort of every talented young artist to-day does 
not tend towards the acquisition of mastery or 
some objective end : he seeks first of all, by means 
of a laborious inner analysis, to see clearly into 
his self; he wants at all costs to be a personality. 

It is a lofty goal ; unfortunately, the path followed is 
neither the shortest nor the surest. This creative 
self which the young artist endeavours to attain within 
himself, reveals itself to the consciousness much later j 
it cannot be seized by violence or captured in pursuit 
ho this premature quest is only a waste of time. 
Besides, one cannot say exactly who one is, objectively 
and without equivocation, save by pointing to works. 
Let others recognise the character of a personality 
in its glance, its demeanour, the mysterious something 
that emanates from it: for the personality itself, the 
sole criterion is the work accomplished ; the sentiment 
ithas of its worth constitutes no guarantee whatever, 
thus, from this point of view, too, the constant 
preoccupation with oneself is only a detour and an 
obstacle. In the third place, as I have already said, 
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knowledge of one’s self does not in itself imply or 
call forth any progress—so it cannot be an adequate 
goal for a productive genius. Finally, he who 
pays ceaseless attention to his Self runs the risk 
of attributing a capital importance to individual 
peculiarities—whereas individual peculiarities which 
are only that are destitute of all importance. How 
could posterity be interested in whether Mr. X has 
a sanguine or a bilious complexion, whether he was 
lucky or unlucky, whether he approved or disapproved 
of the universal Process of Becoming ? Even in the 
case of a Goethe and a Dante, such facts are destitute 
of all direct interest. Confer on your peculiarities 
such a degree of objective perfection as cannot be 
surpassed, and we will admire your mastery! Try 
to embody in the individual features a wealth of pure 
and eternal humanity—and you will not need to fear 
death ! Among the characters created by the great 
poets, every detail and every contingency reveals 
the very roots of Being, and in that case often a hardly 
perceptible gesture, in itself merely amusing perhaps, 
makes us shudder at the depths of life revealed by it. 
Recall the personality of Natasha in Tolstoy’s Wa 
and Peace. Here, the individual as such has been 
transcended : he has become a symbol and a means 
of expression for the super-individual: he incarnates 
the very idea of humanity. In himself, the individual 
is devoid of all higher interest; to the artist he has 
value only as raw material or as a means of expression. 
But to-day there are but too many artisans of the 
spirit who are of a different opinion ; to them their 
principal importance resides precisely in their 
individuality—that is to say, just in that which has 
no real importance. And that is doubtless the 
profound reason why a considerable part of con¬ 
temporary literature has characteristics betraying 
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a more perishable nature than any previous 
literature. 

Do not misunderstand me : I wish to say nothin? 
against the personalities of our time as personalities. 
No doubt we lack great men to a deplorable degree— 
but were they ever abundant ? . . . But what I 
do affirm is this : the false idea that they have of 
their profession, or more exactly, the auto-educational 
form which they apply to themselves prevents many 
people from finding themselves and giving all that 
they are capable of giving. The spirit of the age in 
which the young man is plunged from birth, and 
which during the first critical years surrounds and 
penetrates him on all sides, deprives him of the 
possibility of a complete formation. It is the same 
with the artist’s metier as with every other : to realise 
great things, one must not keep looking at oneself, 
but fix one’s eyes outward on an object ; even the 
most personal qualities find their authentic expression 
only when the consciousness is turned towards the 
external world. The deepest springs of the soul 
reveal themselves only to those who do not cease¬ 
lessly lie in wait for them. But the spirit of the age 
summons us precisely to be on the watch—and that 
b perhaps why, to-day, when everybody is looking 
for the soul, it seems to be so difficult to find. For you 
will surely not go to the extent of saying that the inner¬ 
most depth of our being resides in psychological 
subtlety. If the poets and thinkers of our age had 
been bom in the Greek milieu, if they had been 
formed by the spirit of the age of ancient Hellas— 
™at would they not have been able to do, in view 
of their undeniable talent, and the high differentiation 
of their emotional life ! What hindrances and sad 
detours they would have been spared ! You will 
perhaps object that the spirit of our age is essentially 
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the same as that of Romanticism and that in the jo’s 
of the last century more than one important woii 
saw the light of day. Certainly . . . but do not for et 
that these gentlemen of the Romantic School hac. a 
Goethe to set their pace ! The same writers who 
represented an artistic tendency antithetical to that 
of the Ancient of Weimar had always been the first 
to recognise, without any reservations whatsoever, 
his ore-eminent importance—and in him they verier- 
atec their model and their cultural ideal. If the 
talented young men of our age had under their 
eyes, while growing up, as lofty, incontested and 
universally recognised a model, a model still livin 
in their midst, and whose influence was not paralysed 
by that remoteness inherent in the quality of the 
classic, the cult of the Ego would not nave wrought 
such havoc. For a man in whom you have faith 
involuntarily compels you to adapt your will and your 
aspirations to his level, and it is from him that you 
then receive the objective scale with which to measure 
your forces. For the Romantics of v ena, Goethe 
represented such a scale of possibilities, and the 
Romantics were thus able to draw out of themselves 
a great deal more than their vision of the world 
required them to. But whom have we to-day? 
Youth, instinctively prone to admiration, longs 
passionately for an ideal—and there has to be an 
ideal there, at once, accessible to them. If there u 
none, they produce one, by a flick of the thumb, 
so to speak—the easiest method being the exaltation 
of that which already exists. It is thus that more 
than one exiguous talent has been inflated into a 
demi-god. But one has to pay heavily for such 
excesses ; in life one seldom gets beyond the goal 
that one has striven for. He who finds his idea, hi 
mediocrity will never be a hero. A suhectivist 
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vision of the world, not completed by a truly great 
model, as Goethe was for the Romantics, debases 
the spirit. 


f t HAT ARE THE CONCLUSIONS, THEN, TO WHICH 

we are led by the above considerations on the in¬ 
dividual and the spirit of the age?-The spirit 

of the age does not condition the character of natural 
gifts, but it conditions what these gifts actually 
“ give ”—that is to say, their expression and applica¬ 
tion. As the spirit of the age is the result of all 
personal visions of the world, and as the latter in 
turn depend on the cultural type, on race, and the 
stage of its development, each individual inevitably 
bears from the beginning the stamp of his age. To 
a considerable extent, culture is inborn. By his very 
nature, the Greek was more disciplined in matters 
of art than the modern man, while the eighteenth 
century man inclined equally naturally towards 
that which was reasonable. However, inborn 
aptitudes are not, by nature, as well-defined as we 
imagine they are ; besides, talent cannot in its 
essence be explained out of the spirit of the age : 
it is a happy accident, one might a.most say, a freak 
of nature ; a freak that is by no means used to occur 
at the precise moment which, to human foresight, 
seems die most probable or the most favourable. 
This is why it would appear to be right to say that 
the spirit of the age does not condition the nature 
of the aptitudes themselves, but what is done with 
them. In that latter sense, however, its influence 
is much more profound than is generally believed 
—much more profound even than the foregoing 
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considerations may have suggested. In a given 
personality, a very great number of elements, whose 
existence is usually attributed to an inner impulse 
are actually called into life by the specific influences 
of the age. The inner urge is in itself but seldom 
clearly defined by nature ; it is as blind as the will 
and external circumstances alone give it its orientation. 
The “ external circumstances 55 in this particular 
sense, are, in the case of the man of genius, his talents 
—however paradoxical it may seem. It is a mis¬ 
conception to say that one has a genius for philosophy, 
for statesmanship, or for poetry : genius is an original 
creative force that has no precise destination; it 
manifests itself wherever it finds appropriate means 
of expression in the form of aptitudes, just as light 
necessarily penetrates wherever there are windows. 
That is why one can be a genius and yet have no 
talents at all, or, again, be talented without having 
an ounce of genius. Now the currents of the age 
play, where the majority of men are concerned, 
exactly the same role as talents in relation to genius. 
Everything that is accepted by the spirit of the age, 
the clusters of ideas that are in the air, the oppor¬ 
tunities that present themselves to ambition—all 
these give a direction to and canalise our desire for 
action. That is why to-day, when the ever-growing 
mechanisation of life and its professional expressions 
make it very difficult for a man to express the whole 
of his being, originally and integrally, within the 
framework of the existing cadres, an unusually large 
number of people are taking to the pen ; and they 
are precisely men who are born fundamentally, for 
action and struggle. There have been periods 
when the spirit of the age led men to prefer action, 
there have been periods when it led them to meditation 
and interiorisation. It is not every age that would 
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have made of 'eremiah a prophet and of Augustus 
a Caesar. One might almost speak in this sense of 
ages which are properly ages of genius—regardless 
of the number of authentic geniuses who happened 
to be born during that period—ages of genius as 
distinct from those which render the development 
of men of genius difficult if not impossible. In ages 
when culture is dominated by the intellect and its 
standards, when only that which is conscious, purpose¬ 
ful and instantly demonstrable is allowed a right to 
existence, when the intrusion of reflection easily 
obstructs all spontaneity, many a genius is smothered 
in germ. For the essential quality of genius is to 
be without preconceptions, original, and sincere 
towards oneself—and if the spirit of the age recognises 
nothing superior to impersonal conceptions, when life 
is subjected to a formula, it is extremely difficult for 
a born genius—unless he is endowed with a quite 
exceptional vital force—to assert himself over others. 
In this sense, the Roman republic, for example, 
was hostile to genius. On the other hand, we might 
describe as “ genial ” those ages when the prevailing 
spirit raised originality to the rank of a command¬ 
ment. For, then, every one who felt within hims elf 
a profound urge was at the same time stimulated 
by his external surroundings to be sincere and 
authentic, and whoever had a sense of vocation 
seldom went wrong. Genial, in this sense of the term, 
was the age, in Greece, which saw the birth of the 
heroic legends, and which terminated with Homer. 
Genial in that sense was the Renaissance—and above 
all the Middle Ages. In the Middle Ages—to me 
the most fascinating period in all history—thought, 
indeed, was not free ; they scarcely gave it a place 
in their scheme of things; everything seemed to be 
determined in advance on the basis of the principle 
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of authority. What had not been decided by God 
from all eternity, was controlled by the Devil, the 
prince of this world. He, too, allowed no discussion 
and his relations with men were regulated once for 
all. What little free space was left between God and 
the devil, the popes immediately got hold of. And 
where the popes were silent, Aristotle had already 
spoken. Individual intelligence had really nothing 
to do ; the individual lived immured behind his 
brass-bound dogmas. But the spontaneous force 
that exists in a man cannot be broken ; it can, at 
worst, be deflected. Now the peoples of the Middle 
Ages were young and overflowing with energy. 
So this force manifested itself—not finding it possible 
to work towards an intellectual end—in impulsions 
of a moral nature—and this manifestation was all 
the more impetuous, spontaneous and pure in 
proportion as the barriers which shut it off from 
other avenues of expression were narrower. . What 
strikes us about the medieval world is its faith, its 
fidelity, its abnegation, its fantastic activity—such 
as have been known neither before nor since. Sure of 
victory, full of pride, this sovereign force kept gushing 
out, notwithstanding the darkness which enveloped 
the spirit. If the prophets of the crusades, the 
architects of the French cathedrals, the knight- 
errants of adventure and the sombre ascetics of these 
ages were not genial natures, where shall we look for 
them ? Here, the very limitations of the age were 
conducive to spontaneity, and hence to genius; 
here the narrowness of the intellectual horizon 
directly and powerfully stimulated the moral 
formation of the individual by himself. Now this 
intrinsically moral orientation of the spontaneous 
brces of man was due to the character of the epoch. 
He whose ardour in this age was fully gratified by 
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faith would, in another age, have perhaps been a 
philosopher. Men, who are perhaps always the same 
so far as their nature is concerned, direct their 
aptitudes, exploit them and shape them differendy 
according to the spirit of the age. The spirit of the 
age is not a creative force, but it is the most powerful 
of formative forces. 



XI 


THE LIMITED NUMBER OF IMPORTANT 
CULTURAL FORMS 


_HAT THE NUMBER OF TRULY IMPORTANT CULTURAL 

forms here on earth is narrowly restricted is a fact 
no impartial observer can fail to note. It is difficult 
to avoid the explanation that this is not an adventitious 
state of things but one that has its very good reasons. 
For even though, outwardly, brute force may have 
prevailed on so many occasions—there never has been 
a really profound penetration save where a material 
and fortuitous advantage has been supplemented 
by a real superiority. Thus, the Tartars anc Manchus 
in China, the Mongols in India and the Arabs in 
Persia have only been able to preserve their 
importance as types of leaders, while the rest of them 
have been absorbed by the vanquished people; 
in Western Europe, the Germanic tribes met with 
the same fate, and even the Romans were unable 
to escape it wherever they came into competition 
with the Greek spirit. No peoples were ever literally 
exterminated. When a culture perished without 
leaving any heirs behind'—and this has happened, 
to my knowledge, only in the case of the culture 
of pre-Colombian America—the inner reason for it 
should be sought in the fact that it had already lost 
ts power of creation and assimilation. Now this 
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power has shown itself, in different circumstances, 
so extraordinarily unequal in its effectiveness, that 
we cannot but recognise in the phenomenon an 
element of necessity. Among plastic means of 
expression, only the Greek forms have won for them¬ 
selves an absolutely universal importance; from 
Europe to Japan, the Greek prototype is to be found 
at the basis of nearly every sculpture. The spheres 
of influence of Egyptian, Chinese and Gothic forms 
were more restricted. As for the others, they lag 
far behind in importance. It is in India that we must 
look for the primordial form of expression for nearly 
every. authentic metaphysical thought. Religious 
experience found in Egypt, in a good many directions, 
such a definitive expression that it later asserted 
itself, with hardly a change, in the realm of Christian 
civilisation as well as in that of the Buddhist civilisation 
of Japan. The most convincing forms of expression 
for the life of the soul of the modem West in so far 
as it is now possible to pronounce on it were created 
in France—in respect of culture; and in England 
—in respect of civilisation. I only make a few 
suggestions in this regard, and do not claim either 
to have compiled an exhaustive list or to have chosen 
the best example in every case. But however 
numerous the detailed instances where the historian 
may be able to correct my statements—the funda¬ 
mental fact that we are concerned to establish, 
and the assertion that that fact is not fortuitous 
but necessary in character, subsist in any case. 

Now what could be the underlying significance of 
the fact that such an exiguous number of cultural 

forms have acquired importance ?-As concerns 

that which appears to me to be the most profound 
morphological reason for this restricted number, 

I can only hint at it here : for I am not in a position 
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to base it upon a demonstration. Everything seems 
to suggest that number has the same significance 
in the domain of cultural phenomena as in that of 
nature. In the case of crystal formations and chemical 
elements, we can prove directly not only that there 
is a certain determinate number of forms alone in 
existence, but also that that number alone is 
theoretically possible—a peculiarity reflected in an 
extremely curious and truly Pythagorean fashion 
in music. 1 But even in the case of types of living 
organisation, which are likewise limited in number, 
it is doubtless true—although it is not possible at 
once to prove it—that the limitations not only 
exist in fact but exist as a matter of natural necessity. 
So little does the position differ when we turn to the 
realm of cultural creations that Leibnitz’s idea 
that this is the best of all possible worlds seems to 
correspond at all points with the morphological 
truth. But that is only by the way. I wish to confine 
myself, in these observations, to the fields where it is 
possible to arrive at notions of more than probable 
accuracy. Leaving aside the problem of the smallness 
of the possible number of cultural forms, let us confine 
our attention to such of those forms as have become 

important.-Well, then, in the first place, this 

undeniable oaucity of cultural forms must un¬ 
questionably be attributed to the poverty of the human 
spirit which is extraordinarily deficient in inventive¬ 
ness—a deficiency difficult to exaggerate. Let us 
not be deceived by the fact that it is possible, within 
the framework of identical types of forms, to express 
an indefinite, if not infinite, number of individual 
experiences ; let us not, above all, overrate the 
significance of the morphological irreducibility of 

1 See V. Goldschmidt’s works, particularly a study entitled 
Harmonic und Komplikation (Berlin, 1901, J. Springer). 
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individuality : in the context of our present re¬ 
flections, this uniqueness is of very minor importance 
in comparison witli what individuality has in common 
with other manifestations of the same type. As 
for the singularity of each personal experience, we 
do not have to pay any heed to it in this context, for 
it belongs to a sphere transcending expression. 
We should not exaggerate, either, the importance 
of dialects and other particular forms ; nor fail to 
distinguish between what truly has a form and what 
is merely a stutter. In many cases, what is called 
form is really a negation of form. The unvarying 
fact is that, in the domain of forms, mankind since 
Adam has shown an incredible poverty of imagination. 
This circumstance reflects on a vast scale the 
universally recognised fact that only rare and ex¬ 
ceptional beings know how to express themselves. 
The essential feature, where the majority are con¬ 
cerned, is that no god has given them the gift of 
expression—as was given to Goethe’s Tasse, one of 
whose thoughts we have paraphrased in our last 
phrase. 

Emerging from what we have said is the importance 
of great men to humanity as a whole, a universal 
importance that it would be otherwise difficult to 
explain : they express, they give form, in the literal 
sense of the word, to what all men perhaps experience, 
feel and desire obscurely—and it is by such expression 
alone that life, leaving the domain of the virtual, 
enters that of actuality. But the great majority are, 
on the other hand, capable of understanding a form 
put before them—in the sense in which people say : 
“ That’s just what I think.” Consequently, the 
accession of the virtual to actuality, which first 
takes place in the form of a personal discovery, 
is repeated on a large scale in such a way that the 
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suggested form calls into life, in a great many people 
the same contents and the same purport. 
majority execute a process, as it were, of inverse 
invention—from without within. Herewith, we have 
found two profound reasons why there are so few' 
cultural forms in existence : firstly, because inventors 
and discoverers are extremely rare, and secondly, 
because it is only a form of expression already in 
existence which can call forth an intimate experience 
in the majority of people. 

It is only on the basis of these considerations 
that one fully understands the primordial importance 
of the general spirit of a nation or of an epoch : in 
the case of the majority of people, only that awakens 
to inward life which is already contained in the 
forms surrounding them, as the significance of such 
forms. Hence the absolutely a priori character of 
the spirit proper of a language, a religion or a 
philosophical tradition, in regard to the immense 
majority of individual experiences ; hence, inversely, 
the fact that even the most original spirit expresses 
himself, at least for a time, through ready-made forms 
which present themselves to him and whose own 
spirit conditions, in the majority of cases, more than 
half of what he invents. What the Christian 
experiences in his religious consciousness is first of 
all Christian, Catholic, Greek, Gothic, etc.—it is 
only secondarily that he experiences as an individual. 
Hence the difficulty of discerning, in a given work, 
what is purely original in its form—unless the creator 
be a superior genius, or the observer be gifted with 
an extraordinary power of sympathy. Now in the 
majority of cases, it is a pre-existing cultural form 
winch makes a spiritual significance live ; and this 
fact in itself almost suffices to explain why the number 
of cultural forms prevailing in the world is so few: 
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each of them tends to spread out and propagate 
itself, and it conquers a more and more extensive 
domain precisely because it is its existence alone which, 
in the majority of people, kindles the inner life, 
and because the majority naturally desire that life. 
If, moreover, we consider that inventors and creators 
have at all times been rare among individuals, and 
not less rare, at all times, civilised nations with an 
original culture—that is to say, capable of creating 
new forms—instead of being surprised at the smal. 
number of cultural forms, we should be amazed, 
rather, that there are so many; and feel obliged to 
say that Tarde was right when he predicted that 
the world would become more and more uniform. 
In fact, all cultural formations are reducible to a 
very small number of prototypes. The formations 
derived from these earliest ones are in perpetual 
conflict with each other. And this conflict, in turn, 
leads to a compromise according to the law of the 
parallelogram of forces. Then this additional cir¬ 
cumstance comes into play : the more the number of 
forces involved, the more obscured is the personal 
and irreducible element, and consequently the fewer 
the forms capable of exercising an influence—for 
a general agreement is never reached except in regard 
to a few points. As a general result of these con¬ 
siderations, we may predict with complete assurance 
that the Unique and the Rare are going to have 
an ever-diminishing importance from the sociological 
standpoint. As history advances, the number of 
forms of expression predestined to play a great role in 
life will grow less and less. 
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UT IT IS ONLY NOW THAT WE COME TO THE DECISIVE 

problem : that such and such a form of expression 
is victorious is something more than the purely 
mechanical consequence of a material preponderance: 
it has invariably a spiritual significance. The only 
for ms which have ever conquered vast empires for 
themselves are those to which an unbiased judgment 

cannot deny at least a partial superiority.-In 

order to solve this problem, it is expedient to take 
as our point of departure the irreducible originality 
not only of every individual experience but of the 
power of expression of each language. There is no 
language that really can be translated ; each one 
differs from the others at least in certain nuances 
of vocabulary and idea ; there can be no truly 
universal language. Moreover, in its most intimate 
purport, each individual creation is unique of its 
kind. It should follow that the only adequate means 
of expression for each individual would be a language 
of his own—a claim which would in fact appear as 
utterly illusory in view of the poverty of invention of 
the human spirit, but which would not, for that, 
lose its validity in principle. Actually, there exist 
originally a great many more languages and a great 
many more types than history allows to survive; 
and if, to-day, as a reaction _ against the growth of 
uniformity, there is in certain circles a disposition 
to lay special stress on the uniqueness of forms, one 
has no right to be surprised that Dadaism, for instance 
—to take an extreme case—is also claiming a place 
for itself as an alleged cultural necessity. Why is it 
that, nevertheless, Dadaism has no cultural future.-^ 
To answer this particular question is at the same time 
to answer the general question : What does the 
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superiority of a cultural form signify ? Dadaism has 
no value that could be transmitted. The forms of ex¬ 
pression of a culture do not derive their value solely 
from the individual experience or the circumstances 
they express—even the least intelligible, the most 
imperfect language is capable of giving voice to the 
innermost depths—but mainly from their capacity 
to make what is living in them, transmissible. In 
this respect, there are enormous differences. Among 
spirits belonging to the same cultural orbit, the 
differences depend on what is called clarity—he 
who can raise and formulate a problem clearly and 
plainly exhibit all the possible solutions, makes 
that problem accessible to all the others, regardless 
of the number of those who instantly understand 
that spirit; thanks to clarity, knowledge becomes 
immediately transmissible to all those who are capable 
of comprehension. And it becomes directly trans¬ 
missible owing to the fact that a clear formulation 
establishes a necessary relation between the abstract problem 
and the conditions of human knowledge in general. All the 
indications go to show that in the domain of knowledge 
at least, but probably also in that of the expression 
of feeling—the greatest poets furnish a proof of this 
—it is possible to have definitive formulations, that is 
to say, forms whose “ transmissibility value ” could 
never be surpassed.-Things seem to present them¬ 

selves in an analogous manner in respect of the 
relative value of all means of expression. The 
different “ languages of forms ” have different cor¬ 
relations with the profundities of that human nature 
which is the basis of every particularity—by virtue 
of which they possess, in different respects, a different 
degree of transmissibility. In other words, the 
unique individuality that every language is in its 
capacity both of being and means of expression 
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seems capable, in different degrees, of evokin 
inward experiences among all men. 8 

Let us consider a few examples : no world of forms 
has shown a power of attraction equal to that of th 
Greeks. The reason is because its Platonic Idea— 
if so I may express myself—directly utilises for artistic 
creation, almost without particularising itself bv 
descending to specificity, that Euclidean world within 
whose limits our sensible experience takes form. So 
it was spontaneously adopted by the countries of 
the Far East—however different they might otherwise 
be in the modality of their life—while the Egyptian 
world of forms, which is quite as perfect in its kind 
and not the less satisfying in the eyes of the 
mathematician, nevertheless represents something 
more specific than the Hellenic forms and coulc 
not therefore impose themselves with the same force 
of conviction. The Hindu mentality, more than any 
other, seems to have been made for observing and 
formulating the “ givenness ” of the soul and realising 
spiritual truths. Nowhere do the means of expression 
equally perfectly fit the spiritual purport; the power 
of conviction which resides in the Indian forms has 
something uncanny about it, for it cannot be traced 
back, as in the case of Greek forms, to a mathematics 
valid for all men : it seems to show that a foreip 
language can be intuitively understood as the only 
language capable of expressing a certain meaning 
adequately—whereupon the conclusion seems in¬ 
evitable that the specifically Indian terms and concepts 
for psychic reality are, from the standpoint of the 
human race as a whole, objectively the best. That 
is why they have penetrated into all spheres which 
are dominated by the religious spirit; that is wh 
every realisation of a psychic and spiritual order a 
more or less bound up with the transmission not 
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only of the spirit of India, but also of its particular 
forms of expression. The same specific value seems 
to distinguish the Chaldean spirit in relation to the 
world of numbers and the German spirit in the realm 
of music. For the rest, the forms of expression of the 
Western spirit whose value seems to be most 
universally evident, and which are accordingly best 
suited for transmission, were, as I have already 
pointed out, all produced on the soil of France, 
where culture was concerned, and of England, in 
the case of civilisation. The lucidity of the French 
language, the differentiation of the French spirit 
achieving, as it were, an objectified and quasi¬ 
inevitable grace, bind together in an immediate 
way, as no other cultural form in Europe does, that 
which is distinctly Western with that human nature 
which is the common property of all men—which 
means that European culture never seems directly 
convincing where it is not presented in the French 
way. Thus the French language has until quite 
recently been rightly regarded as the best vehicle 
for a general understanding, while the British spirit 
reduces and continues more and more to reduce 
the European mode of being to what is most evidently 
expedient in political and business life—a quality 
which predestines it ineluctably to a preponderant 
place, so long as the West remains the centre of a 
commercial activity of wide range. From all this it 
follows that that which is particular to each language is in 
principle the best agent for the transmission of one determinate 
aspect of life —exactly in the sense in which a clear 
spirit is superior to an obscure spirit—though it may 
be difficult to define that relationship more precisely 
and perhaps even impossible to elucidate it further. 
It is a necessary and significant, not an accidental 
fact, that in the jungle of original forms of expression, 
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some forms increasingly win for themselves a privileged 
position. They are not equally suited for transmission 
and if we wish to estimate cultural forms, we must 
never overlook this factor, alongside of the irreducible 
and unique value of each particular form. There is 
of course no need to conclude from this—although 
it may, unfortunately, happen in life—that the 
cultural forms which are more difficult to transmit 
ought to lay down their arms in the presence of those 
which are communicated more easily : let them 
on the contrary, all fight it out to the end. The world 
of created forms cannot ever be too varied ; for what 
each form expresses is always unique and cannot 
be expressed in any other way ; man’s poverty of 
invention, moreover, is great enough as it is. But 
what we should understand is that, if one form seems 
more successful than another, there is always a very 
good reason for it. 

Now that this truth has been recognised, let us be 
stimulated thereby to prepare for the cultural form 
we love the best possible chances of victory. And 
to succeed in it, we should remember that the clear 
presentation of a truth has an absolute superiority 
over obscurity, and thus by analogy endeavour 
to fashion, sublimate and universalise to the utmost 
the specific form we love. 
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_HE SUCCESS AND THE IMPORTANCE OF EVERY 

spiritual activity depends in principle on two cir¬ 
cumstances : one, the profundity with which a 
meaning is perceived, and two, the adequacy with 
which it is expressed. The “ meaning ” is a reality 
of a purely inner, spiritual order, situated beyond 
time and independent in principle of phenomena ; 
the expression, on the other hand, is always of an 
empirical and material order : it is, hence, to be 
determined as a function of space and time. _ The 
example of politics elucidates this in the most luminous 
manner : he alone is a great statesman who, on the 
one hand, has a perfect comprehension of the meaning 
of what needs to be done, and on the other, has 
such a clear discernment of the real forces at work 
in his age and knows how to control them with such 
mastery as to become capable of realising his ideal 
for that realisation can never succeed save with the 
aid of the existing means ; whoever deludes himself 
about these means remains, as was shown in the 
chapter “ Politics and Wisdom ” of Creative Under¬ 
standing a barren ideologist. But the same applies 
in every other sphere. Only he can obtain an 
important result in science who exactly interprets 
facts that have been ascertained exactly, and in 
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philosophy he who gives to his intuition of Meaning 
an adequate conceptual embodiment, that is to say, 
an embodiment in rigorous conformity with the 
specific law of the raw material subserving his ex- 
pression. In every one of the domains we have con¬ 
sidered, the “ time ” factor is of capital importance. 
The statesman must reckon with the currents of his 
age ; while the scholar and the philosopher are 
dependent for the concepts they form on the state 
of the knowledge of facts at any given moment. 
That is why even the most considerable results of 
their efforts always have a provisional character; 
they are never valid save as more or less advanced 
stages in the direction pointing to an end which, 
itse f ever fugitive, constantly recedes mto an ever 
more distant future. Here ' £ meaning ” is realised 
by means of perpetual progress. As opposed to this, 
in the domain of art—where, for the rest, all our 
statements retain their value there is no graduated 
progress; there are only ends that are either attained 
or not attained ; each particular effort in art when 
successful, marks a terminal state ; value or valueless¬ 
ness is here independent of all empirical contingency. 
For here it is not at all a question of external reality 
as such : what matters is the extent to which the 
given means, whatever they are in _ themselves, 
adequately express a meaning. Here it is a questioa 
of meaning in itself, detached from the age, and 
without any relation to anything; no empirical 
considerations of any sort whatever touca tne 
characteristic element in art. That is . why ah grea 
art has a value independent of time ; it is detun ^ 
and there is no “ beyond ” to it. Hence, also, its 
extreme rarity. The capacity for self-expression b 
itself rare ; at all times and in all countries 
and poets have been much more infrequent 
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practical men and intellectuals. But for extraordinary 
gifts in the art of expression to correspond to an 
equivalent depth of spirit is an exceedingly rare 
exception ; the majority of artists in all periods, 
and particularly among the modems, have been, 
in respect of Meaning, superficial. There is in the 
world, so far as I am aware, but one art which has 
realised the ideal of a perfect harmony between 
meaning and expression, an art in which an extreme 
profundity has wholly spiritualised a most sublimated 
form—Chinese art. 

The Chinese are, in an extreme degree, “ men of 
expression.” What is true in a lesser degree of the 
Greeks and Latins is true of them in an extreme 
degree. Confucius said : Only that sage is to be 
considered perfect whose profundity manifests itself, 
on the surface, as grace. From the beginning of their 
culture, the Chinese have taken their stanc on this 
idea, that the depth of the comprehension of meaning 
is measurable according to the perfection of the 
expression. This proposition does not hold in the 
domain of pure phLosophy and religion : the Hindus, 
the most profound of men, had no more aptitude 
for expression than the Germans were to have later. 
But when, thanks to the propagation of Buddhism, 
that depth of spirit peculiar to India found its way 
to China, it there found in the creations of sculpture 
and painting such perfect embodiments for itself 
that the religious art of ancient China can be regarded 
as the greatest of all time. This verdict is justified 
because, nowhere else can one find such profound 
perception of meaning allied to such perfect plastic 
expression. 

In the religious art of China there is, so to speak, 
a spiritualisation of gravity. The law of gravity 
rules over the material world. So if Divinity is to 
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find visible expression in terrestrial objects, it must 
animate with its breath that which is in itself heavy— 
not evaporate or dematerialise it. Every other religious 
art has attempted to do the latter. That of China is 
on the one hand, purely spiritual, and on the other 
an equally pure expression of terrestrial gravity * 
and it gives a more pronounced impression of 
spirituality than all the others precisely because 
it has conquered matter to the extent of being able 
to make it express spiritual values directly. Let 
us not be misled by the elegance of so many of the 
sculptures : if the dancer is graceful, it is because 
she has triumphed over gravity. It is that very 
victory which enables us to-day to fly. It is thus 
that, when viewing the Bodhisattvas and their angels 
descend gracefully from the sky, one feels convinced 
of the reality of the phenomenon. We have not here 
the caprice of a Tiepolo ordering the Pyramids 
to rest on clouds, but the expression of a truly celestial 
power by means of earthly laws. It is the same with 
the colour effects of the Auras, where what we have 
is not a mere transposition but the immediate ex¬ 
pression of a spiritual light by means of physically 
visible elements. Chinese religious art is, o: all those 
that adorn the world, the one most impregnated 
with spirit, because it is also that which accords best 
with the nature of this earth. 

That is why, as a religious art, it has a matchless 
character of immediate evidence and intelligibility. 
No doubt, if one is to understand it, one must first 
learn its particular language ; but then that is the 
case with every art. Once learnt, however, it gives 
a revelation of meaning with a clarity such as no. other 
art has attained. For it seizes the meaning with an 
unequalled profundity. Meaning lives beyond the 
plane of number, beyond uniqueness; it is universal 
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and hence transmissible to an unlimited degree. 
Just as the meaning of a book remains the same in 
each copy of it, just as all men of profound spirit 
understand each other immediately notwithstanding 
the diversity which separates them : even so the most 
profound Reality in existence, the Divine Reality, 
wherever expressed directly, is capable of being 
equally directly seized by whoever owns the requisite 
inner organ. That is why we other men of the 
Occident, whose language, by its forms, diverges 
in the highest degree from Chinese usages, recognise 
or discover anew in the supreme manifestations of 
Chinese religious art our own most profound and most 
individual being—better indeed than in the art of 
our own country. The benedictory Bodhisattva 
who, from up above in the cloudy sky, gently descends 
towards the earth, the austere Buddha who con¬ 
centrates within himself all meditation directed 
towards the Divine, the sweet Kwan-yin who radiates 
the feminine aspect of love, express to us Christians 
what we ourselves ultimately think better than do 
the forms inspired by the religious instinct of our 
own sculptors. 
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DEATH AND RE-BIRTH 


jlN THE BEST BOOK I KNOW ON THE PROBLEM OF THE 

renaissance—a book hitherto available only in the 
Catalonian language —Fenix o Pesperit de Renaixenca, 
Barcelona, 1934—Joan Estelrich explains that life 
is nothing but a perpetual re-birth. That is, indeed, 
so, since, on the other hand, as Bichat has phrased 
it, “ life is death.” Without a new vitalisation from 
I moment to moment, each equivalent to a re-birth, 
every living organism changes into a corpse. But, 

; on the other hand, this re-birth never re-creates 
a state" that has been left behind. Man change s 
in a pre-determined direction ; and at a certain 
moment, he begins to age . It is only in exceptional 
(cases that'"there is a manifestation of the power 
Estelrich calls the noblest human capacity: the 
Vpower "o f rejuvenation . What is true of individual 
."destiny is equally true of the destiny, of cultures. They, 
...too, develop, age, recover their youth at times, then 
perish. But in their case the word death has a special 
meaning, and there occur re-births—called, in their 
;case after the Italian example, “ renaissances!^ 
of a modality only to be met with amongst them. 
For their vital root is not of a biological but of a 
spiritual order. 

It is worth while to go into this problem more 
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deeply, for the great influence exercised throughout 
the world by “ German naturism ” of the latest 
type—the phrase is Seilliere’s—has fixed in people’s 
minds an incredible quantity of false designations, 
some tending to support and others to demolish it! 
Let us begin by summing up in a few words what is 
not true. Culture is not a function o f race, n or y et 
of environment; but once it has come into existence' 
it is bound up,. as a determinate~ pKen om ehb n7~xh a 
high degree with the people who is it s main repr esen- 
tative and the environme nt'in which tha tfpenplp., 
lives and moves ; for everything in a culturebelongme 
to the sensitive, sentimental and emotional orders 
i s of the earthly _ankr. A German Jew may have 
all the ideas of Germans of the Germanic race, he 
has not their soul; similarly, Anglo-Saxons 
emigrating to America completely change their type 
in the course of a few generations. C.ulturejs not , 
intransmissible to those who do n ot originally belon g" 
to it s orbit, but only a part of it is truly transmi^ihlp; 
we have said all that is necessary on this pomt in < 
a previous paper . Culture is neve r perpe tuated^ 
through ins truction, conveying inform ation, but either ’ 
by the unconscious influ ence exercised-hv o ne bri-no- 
on another, or by mea ns of convers ion. For it 
always represents an indissoluble whole ; and he 
alone truly participates in it who p articipates in . ^ 
its integrality. fA culture might qui te-well be dead.; • 
though the people who represented it continue to'v 
live, biologically unchanged?^) It c annot survive .' 
as it was in a psychologically ver y different e n- 
vironment. Once dead, a cultu re is only seem ingly 
re-bom : what is really re-bom i s an auth entic * 
descendant of the old culture resembling the latter as 
it might resemble an ancestor. So the belief, current 
mainly among the Latins, that civilisation is an 
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absolutely autonomous historical factor, independent 
of every other factor, is false. To sum up, there axe 
far fewer fixed or permanent elements which make 
for cultural duration than is the case in biological 
survival. On the cultural plane there even exists 
one element only which, by itself, can no to a certain 
point guarantee duration, as the blooc does on the 
vital plane— language. If a cultivated language sur¬ 
vives without losing its identity, then a culture 
can survive even the extermination of the race that 
originally spoke that language. I say “ language,” 
for I am writing for modern Europeans: to be quite 
precise, I should say, “ permanent vehicle of the 
spirit.” Among the majority of very old peoples, 
this vehicle was a cult and not a language ; among the 
Chinese, it is to this day a scripture existing only 
for the eyes and not for the ears. In principle, any 
art ought to be able to fulfil the same function. 
But it , is here invariably a questio n ^not of bru te 
language but of a cultivated lang u age, wHicE^ because 
it is cu ltivated, pres erves tradition 7 a lahguage'wMch 
> is the ve hicle of a certain spinF~ and not m erely a 
’means of communication. 

' The indetermination we have already found, 
great as it is, is further increased by the fact that 
Spirit and Freedom are but one, and consequently 
there is, in the history of culture, no necessity properly 
so called ; all that Spengler has advanced against 
1 'this proposition is false. Ifilis-true that civilisations 
are -born, evolve, change and die more o r less in the 
; same sense as indivi duals, such fate is n ot, for them, 
the last “instance”; here" everything suggests 
that that immortality, a function of other people’s 
* memory, to which eve ny creative s pirit aspires, is 
the ultimate biologi cal “ instance ”—and not every¬ 
body who wants to be immortal really becomes so! 
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In the absence of creative spirits to keep it going, 
the youngest culture might congeal and become a 
dead thing. On the other hand, a culture that 
seems to be dead already may re-awaken to life 
owing to two or three great men who by their existence 
in augurate a new livin g tradItion“So there is this 
following antinomyT - on~TKe one hand, culture 
is always tradition, and hence memory ; on the other 
hand, the duration of that memory depends on the 
continuous appearance of creative spirits. It is, 
on the one hand, a collective thing, but on the other* 
its raison d’etre is never to be found in a collectivity! 
Hence the impossibility of creating and even of 
perpetuating a culture by starting from the collectivity. 
’'Vhatever one may think of political liberalism, 
it is indisputable that no State was ever entitled to 
attribute to itself the credit for the smallest cultural 
phenomenon, The best it can do for culture is to 
give creative individuals _ the. maximum . .ease of 
material circumstances, room to unfold their creative 
energies and, above all, the m axitnum feeli ng of liberty. 
This subjective side of the"problem in practice over-, 
shadows all the others. As Gustave Flaubert once' 
said, thinking of a particular case : “ It is not a' 
question of not being disturbed ; it is a question 
of not being able to be disturbed.” Let not the 
immense creative role played so often by <c society ” 
be raised against this proposition : the “ society ” 
implied there is not that which corresponds to the - 
general idea of sociologists : it was always a limited r 
circle, exclusively ruled by a certain freely accepted 
spirit, which never operated by constraint and 
whose laws were always of a purely qualitative 
order. . 
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danger to which it is exposed ; for example, every 
chance of significant survival that the Christian 
churches have in a largely de-Christianised world is 
connected with the attacks levelled at them. How¬ 
ever, many expressions of our old culture already seem 
to be definitely dead ; they are no longer possible 
vehicles of Freedom, and that is all that matters. 
Cul ture, it can not be repeated too often, has its vitai 
root in spirit; hence its external forms are dead 
whatever may be their appearance, the moment they 
cease to .express free initiativ e. Thus, for a very large 
number of modern Catholics, religious practices 
represent a physiological, not a spiritual, n eed. In 
the same sense, numerous~intelIectuals, in basing 
themselves on un-understood premises that have 
become unconscious prejudices, are merely following 
' .the natural momentum of logic. Here, at this point, 
a strict examination o f one’s own cons cience becomes 
obliga tory on all who fe el themselves responsible for 
the continua nce of European civilis ation. Am I still 
• a sincere Christian ? What is my real faith ? Can I 
still recognise myself as a participant in that tradidon 
- which dates from antiquity ? Do I still accept the 
values created in, or unfolded during the humanistic 
w period ? Many men and women of incontestable 
I vitality would have to answer - this catechism in the 
negative. On the other hand, a considerable number 
of sincere traditionalists are deficient in that vitality. 
Now it is the living qualities of the spirit alone- 
fervent faith, personal understanding and conviction, 
the courage to initiate and the power to create—which 
keeps a culture alive, as distinct from a series of 
automatisms aping culture. That is why the revolt 
of the earthly forces is meeting with so little serious:, 
resistance. And if now either an interruption of 
tradition through complete forgetfulness, or the in- ? 
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break of a new spirit, or, again, a successful invasio'b 
by peoples with a tradition quite different from oum^t 

_if any of these should intervene in the process of ‘ 

natural extinction that we have indicated, there would 
occur that absolute breach of continuity that we have 
called artificial or accidental death. It is only that 
which exterminates even appearances, and roots out 
even vestiges. But history is full of catastrophes of 
precisely this kind. Islam in the old world and the 
Spaniards in the new literally wiped out cultures from 
the surface of the globe, and^ Bolshevism has of late, ... 
within an incredibly short period of timej inflicted ! 
the same fate on the Byzantino : Western tradition of 
Russia. But such violent methods are by no means 
necessary to do away with a culture : it is enough 
that its spirit should be forgotten. Twenty years 
after Napoleon had destroyed the Venetian state, 
the inhabitants of. Venice ..could scarcely remember’ ‘ 
what it was like. And it was the. gentle infiltration; • 
of the spirit of Christianity which, by imperceptibly’ : 
taking the place of the spirit of paganism, gave the , 
coup de grace to the civilisation of antiquity. It is true 
that this civilisation had already “ set ” to an ad- « 
vanced degree in the period with which we are ■ 
concerned, but it had not, all the same, “ set ” hard . ■ 
enough to be incapable of being rejuvenated through '. 
the conversion of the younger races to its spirit. But 
it was exactly to the Christian spirit that the latter 
were converted. It was that spirit which killed the 
culture of antiquity, not the barbarians as such ; 
nothing, in principle, would have been more probable 
—given the immense superiority of Roman civilisation 
—than the conversion of the Germanic tribes to 
yRomanism. It is here that we see with perfect 
clarity how deeply every culture has its vital root in 
;the Spirit. Because of the profound incompatibility 
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/ of the Christian idea with the pas^an idea 

tn :JV latter 
the other hand from the very first deS «Jt 
dominat> OI h the former gave birth to unprccedemS 
cultural phenomena. After Christianity 2 w 
umphed, Graxo-Roman civilisation had become 
dead lang^e m the literal sense of the term t 
subsequen Y seemed to be a resurrection ofits ancient 
spirit was a phenomenon of renaissance. 1 


We have herewith come TO THE PROBLEM of 
the Renaissance. How is a Renaissance possible ? 
Have we not here a false designation ? I n the strict 
sense of the word, there is no Renaissance j there is 
no resurrection of the flesh in our world, nor is there 
• a resurrection of the soul. _ A spirit can r e-appear as 
i a forgotteiiJJl 9re-disc overc^tri^^ itself 

:• mrotfy ^ rnated spirits exist oiT^FpIanTof 
i phenomena, and a body—whether psychic or physical 
- —once it -l®. . a( b never^ cortig s— hack t o lire. So 
antique civilisation is dead once and foralt If man y 
of its elernents have gone to the-making- of the post¬ 
antique civilisations, it is because there has been a 
decompost*- 101 ^_ot the indissoluble synthesis that it 
represented- f tiat alone which only existed in germ 

within that synthesis has continued to live in the visible 
world in the direct line of descent from it: hence the 
Christian churches^ and-European exact science. No 
other civilisation shows as clearly as the civilisation 
of the antique world that everything that attains 
. •' terrestrial perfection is doomed to death. Now, a 
*purely sphifnai entity is capable of manifesting itself 
wherever it xs perceived, regardless of space and time j 
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the value of the manifestation will depend on the 
degree to which the law of the correlation of meaning 
and expression has been observed. In this sense, there 
have always been—and will be—reborn individuals 
who rightly believed and will believe themselves 
to be predestined Greeks, Romans, Buddhists, Chris¬ 
tians. They are individuals whose innermost spirit 
resembles that of another civilisation and not the spirit 
of that to which they belong by birth ; and wtiose 
psychic organisms, moreover, are adapted to express 
precisely these foreign values. Now everything sug¬ 
gests that the affinity of this kind is manifested most 
powerfully where there is no direct heredity or tradi¬ 
tion. It is easy to conceive the reason therefor : it 
is the same reason as that which makes the feelings 
between lovers more intense than those between 
relatives. Let us recall those erotic terms, almost 
identical in every country and in every period, in 
which the mystics apostrophised their God : there it 
was truly a question-of marriage between the Spirit ; 
and- the Earth: •• Now the' case of- the-great-mystics 
may be taken as the prototype of. .the. maimer in 
which the birth of every cultural form is prepared 
while the prototype of the actual birth is represented ' 
bv religious conversion. ^ He who is converted to a ^ 
religion formerly alien to him thereby assimilates a 
spiritual reality which, in every sense, is situated 
outside him. But that is precisely why there might 
here occur a fusion between earthly life and spirit 
that has all the characteristics of an original work of 
art. It is the polarising tension between the two that-'' 
acts creatively. Where a spirit, ni some traditional 
incarnation, already forms a part of a living organism, 
there can be no strong tension except in the two cases 
of—to crowd all I mean into two examples—the so-. 
called Christian who, before his conversion, knew ^ 
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/Othing or almost nothing of his traditional religion • 
and of an interpreter who discovers what is to liim a 
new meaning in the ancient texts : that is what the 
work of all the great Church fathers and reformers 
ultimately stands for. Fundamentally, what we have 
here is the ancient and eternal problem of incarnation. 
That God became man ; that a foreigner created the 
national culture of a people ; that no one is a prophet 
in his own country ; that many Germans have shown 
a better comprehension of ancient Greece than the 
neo-Greeks : all these myths and facts have the same 
significance—that the spirit becomes flesh only where 
there is a tension between the two principles in 
question. 

But to understand the position thoroughly, we must 
consider the opposite aspect of the same problem, and 
here it is the example precisely of modem Greece 
which enables us most quickly to grasp its general 
significance, and to advance, moreover, a step further 
on the basis of the recognitions we have already secured. 
There is no doubt that, of all gifted Europeans, it is 
the neo-Hellene who finds the greatest difficulty in 
establishing a fruitful relation with his great past. 
The fact is due to two fundamental reasons, the first 
of them being connected with the phenomenon we 
have just explained, while the second, once it has been 
grasped, would open the door for us to an under¬ 
standing of other phenomena. So much Hellenism 
survives in the soul of even the most modern Greek 
that he runs the risk of losing his identity if he sur¬ 
renders too much to the spirit of ancient Greece. 
A creative polarisation is almost impossible ; on the 
other hand, it can easily happen that an excessively 
admired forbear might quite kill the originality of 
his descendant. This danger is so real that even 
those modern Greeks who have been educated in the 
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classical spirit of Europe lose, rather than gain, by 
that culture ; they become spurious Frenchmen or 
spurious Germans. As for the second fundamental 
reason, it leads us straight to the very heart of the 
problem of renaissance. A re-birth is only possible 
where that which is to be re-born survives scarcely 
if at all on the plane of manifested life. In Western 
Europe, the Nordic conquerors who were converted 
to Christianity and not to antique paganism cut short 
all possible development, under pagan forms, of what 
remained alive in the ancient tradition. Now we 
saw in dealing with the problem of the conflict of 
the generations that oppression and persecution 
enhance life. But there is more to it: by preventing 
manifestation, they also prevent the expenditure of 
life, and thus prevent biological extinction. Owing, 
then, to the great Invasions, a part of the pagan soul 
has survived in the collective Unconscious of the 
West. That is why it was able to come to birth again, 
in Provence at first, then in Italy ; and we may 
observe in our own day a similar renaissance in 
Catalonia, a renaissance so interesting that we shall 
have something more to say about it towards the end. 
Now in Greece, Christianity did not supplant anti¬ 
quity : on the contrary, the antique spirit itself was 
converted to Christianity, thus undergoing a mutation 
which transformed it from top to bottom. And the 
Greek culture which dated from antiquity continued 
to exist in the form of byzantinism. This continuity 
of memory explains, on the one hand, why the modem 
Greek resembles the Greek of antiquity much more 
than any other modern nation resembles its cultural 
forbears. But, on the other hand, it makes a renais¬ 
sance of the antique pagan spirit impossible precisely 
in Greece. The fundamental experience which con¬ 
tinues to live in the collective Unconscious of the 
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Neo-Hellenes is the experience which brought them this 
revelation—whether truthful or not as a revelation 
it was believed—that the Gods whose worship had 
inspired the whole culture of antiquity were false 
gods. I do not think that there is any other nation 
in whose Unconscious has survived the memory of 
an equally tremendous catastrophe. Ever since, it 
is precisely the Greek who has been the most Christian 
of all Europeans, and Christian in the very earliest 
sense of Christianity. Owing to the survival in him 
of the alleged revelation that the gods who inspired 
the ancient culture of Beauty were false gods, the 
Neo-Hellenes are less capable than anyone else of 
re-conversion to the antique spirit. The sense of 
guilt and sin predominates in the uttermost depths 
of their soul; the ideal of the most austere asceticism 
inspires them from within. They would feel it as a 
sacrilege if they were to open themselves up to the 
antique spirit. 

Hence the almost exorbitant Christian character of 
every authentic Neo-Hellenic spirituality. Hence the 
extreme “ proximism,” that is the predilection for what 
is local and intimate, of its best poets. I recommend 
anyone who is interested in the general problem of the 
Renaissance to read the collection of short stories by 
Papadiamandis entitled Skiathos, lie Grecque pub¬ 
lished in French, in Paris, 1934, “ Collection Bude,” 
Editions Belles Lettres , particularly because of the 
"emarkable introduction contributed to the book by 
; ts French translator, M. Octave Merlier. On reading 
and meditating over this book, one understands 
perfectly well why, in order to remain authentic in 
he new correlation of European forces, the Neo- 
Jellenes can only recognise, to begin with, as theirs, 
his Hellenism which is so narrow that it almost 
amounts to a parochialism, the Hellenism which has 
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till now had its shutters down, and which alone “ held 
together,” term during the three centuries when 
Turkish domination made every cultural development 
impossible. A new great culture capable of radiation 
can obviously arise out of this culture of the inner 
life, as in Germany and Russia the indigenous 
cultures were bom by the fireside and not in the 
market-place. But when it does come into existence, 
it will be the birth of something absolutely new, not 
a re-birth. It is highly significant that the one and 
only Neo-Greek who has so far played a European role 
has played it in Spain, and that, too, in the most 
austerely Catholic period of Spanish history at 
that: El Greco assuredly felt more affinity with the 
Dominican spirit and the spirit of the Castilian 
desert than with the antiquarian world of the Italian 
Renaissance, with its love of antiquity and thirst for 
beauty. 

It should now be easy for us to establish when and 
in what sense a true renaissance is possible : it is when 
a part of the soul of a past survives unchanged in 
the Unconscious and when a new constellation makes 
it possible for just these elements to regain their 
importance. The Italians had remained pagan in an 
important part; this part had been pushed back 
in their soul by the fall, that they felt to be sudden, 
from their ancient grandeur, followed by the invasions 
of the foreigners—and everything that is thus repressed 
not only continues to live without undergoing 
modifications corresponding to the influences of the 
time, but actually gains in force with the lapse of 
time. Hence that rapid reawakening of the compre¬ 
hension of antiquity as soon as conditions made it 
possible to take a positive interest in it. But let there 
be no mistake about this : these conditions were 
situated in the soul proper of the new medieval culture. 
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In so far as this latter was ecclesiastical, it perpetuated 
a good measure of the Roman spirit; the Church 
herself, without knowing it, nourished the paganism 
which survived in the Unconscious of the Italians. 
Finally there occurred a constellation where, in the 
course of the Christian evolution, the antique elements 
could- once more become dominant: then, almost 
immediately, the process of the Renaissance was 
released. But again, this renaissance did not signify 
that something dead had come to life again: it 
signified the formation of a new cultural synthesis 
reproducing many of the features of its ancestor. 
That is what, properly understood, the word “ renais¬ 
sance ” means : a re-birth of the old in a new body 
which includes elements as well, and thus represents 
an absolutely unprecedented indissoluble unity. 
Now such a renaissance of an old .spirit is only 
possible in rare cases —only when there is, on the 
one hand, a survival of the old in the form of a 
repression, and on the other a general constellation 
propitious to the fresh development of an old 
spirit. 

In this sense, the Catalonian renaissance which is 
taking place to-day is even more instructive than that 
of Italy. 1 It was in the south of Spain and France 
that the greatest part of the authentic spirit of anti¬ 
quity survived during the period of Christianisation. 
In those areas beauty was never repudiated. The 

1 This was written in 1935 after I had spent several months 
sharing the Renaissance Movement of the Catalans. No one 
could foresee then the subsequent victorious invasion of that 
snirit most alien to that of the Catalans—Russian Bolshevism. 
The terrible misfortune may well, by exterminating the best of 
the living Catalans, engender a new setback for a long time. 
Yet I think that in principle what I am saying here about the 
Catalan Renaissance will remain true. It is only a question 
of more time. 
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character of the country was there less modified by 
the Nordic invasions than anywhere else. So there 
could take place a resumption of the cultural life of 
antiquity many centuries before the thing became 
possible elsewhere. All indications pointed to the 
formation of a great Romanic Empire quite different 
in spirit, because nearer to that of antiquity, from all 
those which have been formed and actually endured. 
All the more so since the Provencal courts oflove shone 
as veritable foci of culture for the entire chivalrous 
order of Europe ; and thought there became free as 
early as about the year 1000 a.d., whereas, elsewhere, 
it had to wait for its liberation until the eighteenth 
century. It is in. Provence only that, within the 
frame of a Christian world, the finest qualities of 
Greek culture survived—the recognition of beauty 
as the supreme ideal, and that liberty of thought 
whose death-warrant in Greece itself was signed by 
the Emperor Justinian at the only spot where it was 
still alive in his age, in Athens, in the year 555. . . . 
But a combination of tragic circumstances prevented 
the blossoming of this empire : the Catalonians’ 
want of political sense, the mutual jealousy of the 
princes of Provence, the King of France’s determina¬ 
tion at all costs to prevent the formation in Gaul of 
any other great kingdom but his ; finally and above 
all, the incompatibility of the Catalonian-Proven^al 
culture with the spirit of medieval Christianity. And 
it must be admitted that the Provencal culture was 
indeed much too modern in our sense to be tolerated 
by the Church. The indisputable excesses of the 
Gathari let loose a war of extermination. 1 In the 
end, this southern culture which would orobably 
have become the highest culture ever to have flourished 

1 See Otto Rahn’s supremely interesting book on this subject, 
Le Croisade contre le Graal (Paris, Librairie Stock). 
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on European soil was wiped off the face of the earth 
like the culture of the Incas. 

But in Catalonia it was only exterminated on the 
surface, for the conquerors were not, after all, 
foreigners. The root of the flower of Catalanism was 
neither extirpated nor mutilated : it hibernated. 
And so in Catalonia—to which, in spite of every¬ 
thing, the Spanish regime allowed more independence 
than France allowed Provence, and where the 
indigenous language continued to survive—there 
were tentative outbursts of renaissance whenever 
the conditions appeared to be a little propitious. In 
the past, these preliminary essays could not develop. 
But to-day, thanks to the intervention of historical 
factors such as the general recognition of the right of 
self-determination of peoples, modern nationalism, 
the weakening of the Christian edifice, and re-pagan- 
isation—thanks, moreover, to the presentiment felt by 
more than one nation that a culture of beauty alone 
can avert barbarism—that Catalan civilisation seems 
to be in its birth-pangs for good. And already we can 
have a clear glimpse of what one day it will be.. It 
will, on the one hand, resemble the most ancient 
Catalan-Provencal civilisation more than the Italy 
of the Renaissance resembled ancient Rome, for in 
Catalonia more elements from the past have come 
down unchanged. On the other hand, it will be more 
modern than any other Latin culture in Europe: 
not for nothing are the Catalans the best traders in 
the Mediterranean basin, the coolest calculators, the 
most indefatigable workers and the most positive of 
spirit. In this respect they are more like the Greeks 
on the one hand and the Phoenicians on the other 
than like Spaniards, Frenchmen or Italians. 
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* vet US NOW RESUME THE MAIN THREAD OF OUR 
ideas. Considering, from a different angle, the rela¬ 
tion between the reception of the spirit in general 
and its re-birth, the conclusions we have now reached 
may be summed up in this paradoxical proposition : 
the prototype of a re-birth is not renaissance, but 
the incarnation of a foreign spirit. For it is only 
polarisation with something alien to the consciousness 
that leads to the creation of new and original spiritual 
forms, and it is precisely the originality of the phen¬ 
omenon which is the essential characteristic of all 
processes of renaissance. Now, are we not all the 
authentic descendants from every culture in which 
our ancestors shared ? And if we are, should not the 
general idea of a renaissance of the whole past become 
an idie-force making for a richer and deeper future ? 
The question, obviously, can be raised. Only, there 
is another question which emerges at the same time : 
To what extent is it possible to effectuate a re-birth 
of so much of the past, and how, and is such an 
enrichment desirable ? 

The key to the problem is to be found in the fact 
that I have dealt with at length in the essay on 
“Jesus the Magian ” in Figures Symboliques as well 
as its corollary, the chapter on “ Spiritual Parent¬ 
hood ” in The Recovery of Truth —the fact, namely, 
that every living spirit is a subject and hence, personal. 
The abstract spirit is only an “eliminate,' 5 as the 
chemists of the Renaissance called it, of the concrete 
spirit, which alone represents a living force. Hence 
the futility, from the point of true culture, of instruc¬ 
tion consisting in information of erudition, and of 
all knowledge that is merely knowledge. And it is 
not even knowledge understood that counts from the 
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ooint of view of culture : the only thing that counts 
here is the participation of the being in the subjective 
and personal spirit which is the living source of every 
objectification of a spiritual order. In this sense 
antiquity was what, in Being, its greatest representa¬ 
tives were. A modern man participates in Antiquity 
exactly in proportion as he succeeds in establishing, 
not a scientific, but a direct and vital relationship— 
hence, one from being to being—between these great 
spirits and himself. Since an incarnation occurs by 
means of functions of an earthly order, there cannot 
be any renaissance in the strict sense of the term unless 
states of soul belonging to the past have survived into 
the present. If there is solely a reception of the 
Spirit only, the incarnation would lead not to a renais¬ 
sance but to the creation of an absolutely new body. 
But if the pure spirit has no body, it is not, therefore, 
in so far as it is a determinate spirit, devoid of form. 
Being a forever indissoluble synthesis of the rational 
and the irrational, it has a style all its own. That style 
is the very being of a culture, exactly in the sense in 
which, as Buffon said, the style is the man himself. 
Now such a spiritual style can be assimilated even 
where none of the original means of its first incarna¬ 
tion have survived. At this supreme level of spiritu¬ 
ality expressed through cultural life, renaissance and 
conversion almost amount to the same. And it is, 
indeed, this truth all history illustrates. If the renais¬ 
sance proper is a rare occurrence, the participation 
in some degree or other in every one of the “ styles ” 
which had a deep influence on a given past is, on the 
contrary, a normal phenomenon wherever a pro¬ 
found spiritual life exists and where the style in ques¬ 
tion is not directly repudiated, as the pagan style 
was by the early Christians and the Cathode tradition 
by the Lutherans. In so far as the conditions we have 
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hinted at operate, it might be said that the great 
concrete spirits of all times play the role of hereditary 
factors which are indestructible in their identity and 
particularity. Everything seems to suggest that it 
is a question here of genuine and real genes. I must 
here limit myself to an extremely brief summary of 
what I have fully explained in the relevant portions 
of my other books, for I should like those who desire 
to go more deeply into this problem to read those 
essays in the original. For the others, these hints 
must suffice. 

If human culture evolves in the manner stated 
above, it must obviously be possible for living man to 
enrich his nature through the assimilation of every 
past style. It is this ideal, in fact, which explains 
the frenzied desire for knowledge shown, at least, in 
their youth, by all great spirits : what they wanted, 
fundamentally, was not to “ learn ” at all; they 
wanted to “ become richer beings ” than they were. 
Spirits who were truly great have hardly ever dis¬ 
played the least curiosity. And, almost invariably, 
their desire for knowledge languished once they had 
elaborated a personal style which they felt they could 
not improve upon. If, now, we meditate on the greatest 
spirits, we find that the value of a renaissance of the 
past is in direct proportion to the creative vitality of 
the living man who experiences that renaissance. So, 
then, the value of the evocation and assimilation of a 
past depends solely on the quality of the present. 
Now, it is not every life that can bear an intensifica¬ 
tion beyond a certain point. That is why periods of 
renaissance have always been periods of exuberant 
vitality. That is why so many spirits of value were 
not enriched but suffocated by what they absorbed. 
And that is why, finally, it is not only natural but 
legitimate that, in periods when the very foundations 
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of life are being renewed, the first creative agents of 
the renewal should shut themselves against every 
traditional influence. The latter can only lead them 
astray. All growth begins from the bowels. And the 
bowels are blind and analphabetic. 
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ON THE FUTURE OF THE MEDITERRANEAN 
CIVILISATIONS 


* DO NOT THINK THE WORD “ LATINITY ” IS ENTITLED 

to be regarded as a right designation : in any case, 
if it ever had a claim to be so regarded, it has lost 
that claim. To begin with, the advantages which 
to-day the Latins ascribe to themselves were in anti¬ 
quity in great part Greek and not Latin qualities. 
Since the formation of the new Romanic nations, the 
dominant features of those who call themselves 
“ Latins ” have absolutely not been any of those 
characteristics which distinquished the ancient Romans 
—neither a superior political and juridical sense, 
nor matchless military gifts nor those aristocratic 
qualities which define the predestined master. For 
hundreds of years now, it is the English who have 
most closely resembled the ancient Romans, and that 
among the Germanic peoples the English have some¬ 
thing Latin in their make-up is due to the Norman 
mould which was pressed upon, and blended together 
into a new unity, the medley of races inhabiting the 
British Isles. It was these Scandinavians and not the 
Latins who carried to Britain whatever there is of 
an authentically Roman spirit: by one of those 
curious processes of convergence which are not rare 
in history, it is the Normans who, of all the peoples 
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of their time, best understood the inmost meaning 
of Roman law, which, consequently, they assimilated 
with incredible rapidity in their southern kingdoms. 
But neither are Lie authentically Latin nations of 
our time any more like the Greeks than the Germanic 
nations. There has for centuries been more subtlety, 
clarity and luminosity in France—whose racial spirit 
was always more Nordic than Mediterranean, which 
was never more than half conquered by the spirit of 
antiquity, and whose cultural centre was always 
situated in the North—than-in any other Mediter¬ 
ranean people. Similarly, the German philosophers 
have for a long time been superior to those of Greece 
and Spain. And as for the distinctive Greek spirit, 
as it developed after its conversion to Christianity, it 
survived most in orthodox Russia and not in any of 
the Mediterranean countries. For the rest, the essen¬ 
tial point to reflect upon is this : the qualities which 
so many Latins arrogate to themselves as their special 
privilege, have for a .ong time been general European 
characteristics. In the days of Periclean Athens and 
Augustan Rome, there was no Europe. From the 
time Europe came into existence, all the _ civilised 
nations dwelling in it have been heirs in equal 
degree of what was left of the legacy of the ancient 
world and of its earliest renaissances among new 
nations. In that sense, an educated German is more 
Latin or more Greek than an uneducated Italian. If 
it is at all possible to speak of Latin peoples, it is in 
fact owing uniquely to that special Bolshevism of the 
Romans who judged it expedient to root out as far 
as possible every important local language in their 
Empire. This incredibly cruel policy alone made the 
paradox possible that the Italians and the Spaniards 
—who as human beings differ a great deal more 
from each other than the Italians and the Germans— 
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nevertheless speak similar languages. In these days 
when, with the political awakening of the fourth 
estate, the feeling of race is triumphing more and more 
over the feeling of culture, the wore “ Latinity ” is 
increasingly losing all raison d'etre; and if, in spite 
of this, a political ideology would strive to impose it 
upon reality, it could not but have disastrous effects. 
And it is the so-called Latins who would then suffer 
most. Official France would only succeed thereby 
in alienating its non-Latin citizens; an ever-widening 
gulf would inevitably divide Catalonia from the rest 
of Spain; the Germans, and after them the Slavs, 
would more and more repudiate the common Euro¬ 
pean heritage. What is most false and most deplor¬ 
able about the false designation represented by the 
word Latinity is that it is opposed to Germanism. 
The latter stands for a racial reality. Quite certainly, 
a Germanic race exists on the plane of facts, and that 
race is hardly less wide-spread in France and Belgium 
than in Germany. “ Latinity,” on the other hand, 
which only exists as an idea, is an entity of a ourely 
cultural order. Now it is obviously impossible to 
pursue a sane policy by creating tensions where 
there are not really any, since the considerations 
in question belong to different orders of existence 
which scarcely come into contact with each 
other. 

But there is to-day another distinction that we should 
be perfeedy right in making, for, in the first place, it 
corresponds to an indisputable reality, and secondly, 
it is the real basis of what is falsely “ designated ” by 
the differentiation between Latinity and Germanism. 
Certainly, in those areas of Europe which are neither 
Slav nor Magyar, there are, on the one hand, peoples 
who are more Nordic in character, and on the other, 
peoples who are more Mediterranean. These nations 
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do not compose the whole of European humanity 
but they are to-day the most important part of it 
Let us then study the difference between the two. 


-a.HE RAISON D'ETRE OF THE DISTINCTION WE HAVE 

drawn resides naturally in the fact that a new Whole 
has through a polarisation of its parts, brought new 
and significant particularities into being. In the 
classical period of Hellas, they were right in making 
a distinction between Greeks and Barbarians, for at 
that time the tension between these two types of men 
constituted the basis of the historical movement. For 
the same reason, in our Middle Ages and even later, 
the words Christian and Heathen were right designa¬ 
tions. The Mediterranean cultural orbit, as such, 
has never yet played a role in consciousness. At the 
dawn of our civilisation, the Mediterranean basin 
embraced the whole world as our ancestors knew it 
The more Europe took form and was articulated, the 
more the differences between the Mediterranean 
countries and the others lost in importance. The 
most one could say was that, during the last centuries, 
the Mediterranean nations, without being different 
from the others in any specific respect, seem to have 
lagged behind. 

It is only of late that, among the southern nations 
—who, in Europe, are the nations inhabiting the 
Mediterranean basin—a consciousness of themselves 
and of their particularity has slowly shown itself and 
steadily grown stronger. The Spaniards are once 
more rising to their feet; for this is the inmost 
significance of the civil war, horrible though it be: 
after centuries of stagnation and decadence, the wild 
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vitality of the time of the religious wars is emerging 
again. The Portuguese have started on a way 
leading out of a chimerical narcissism to real import¬ 
ance ; the Greeks are developing towards a new 
indigenous culture ; Catalonia is being re-born, and 
with Catalonia the characteristic spirit of old Provence. 
Italy is perfecting the work begun with the Risorgi- 
mento. As for France, she is assuredly becoming 
more and more Mediterranean. From being essenti¬ 
ally Nordic as in the Middle Ages, and semi-Nordic 
as in the great periods of her history, she is irresistibly 
evolving towards a new national configuration in 
which the keynote will be struck by the southern 
spirit. This new polarisation of the nations of Europe 
has its major raison d'etre in the following “ con¬ 
stellation,” In the course of the last three centuries, 
the European spirit has developed more and more 
in a direction that could be called oh ectification ; 
that is to say, faculties of an impersonal order aiming 
at a depersonalisation of life have more and more 
gained the upper hand over the others. This develop¬ 
ment has made for an increasing supremacy of the 
Nordic peoples, since their special gifts correspond 
with precisely this tendency, and this trend has, 
again, relegated to the background of history those 
qualities of the European spirit which cannot be 
separated from what is essentially sub ective—qualities 
such as sensitivity, emotional richness, the immediate 
sense of beauty. Now repression inevitably produces 
a tension which leads precisely to a “ constella¬ 
tion ” of the repressed qualities. These qualities 
correspond in the present case with the specific 
aptitudes of the Mediterranean peoples. Hence a 
more and more clear consciousness on the part of 
the latter of that which distinguishes them from the 
Nordics, and a growing accentuation of their own 
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identity and value. The general result of it is that 
the inhabitants of the temperate zone are increasingly 
drawing together under a sense of community 
against the inhabitants of the frigid zones. 

Now this question arises : What is it that made 
the development possible which led to the supremacy 
of the peoples of the North ? Here we are first faced 
with the fact: in all known human history, it is only 
during the last three centuries that these peoples have 
played a predominant role. I speak, of course, of 
the peoples inhabiting the North, not of those of an 
originahy Nordic race. As the man who lives in an 
adverse environment has no more urgent elementary 
impulse than that of finding or winning for himself 
more favourable surroundings, it is clear that all 
races who lived, or live near the Arctic and Antarctic 
circles, have, since the distant period when the two 
poles first began to freeze, constantly renewed a push 
towards the temperate zones ; and owing to this, 
there is doubdess to be found everywhere on the face 
of the globe some originally Nordic blood. But as 
races change in a relatively short time in correlation 
with the new surroundings into which they have 
migrated, the answer to the question we have put 
lies, obviously, not in race : it lies entirely in the 
zone inhabited for a length of time sufficient to form 
a variety of man in its image. Now, as I said, up to 
about the year 1600 of our era, the peoples inhabiting 
the colder climates had never played a culturally 
important part. There are two very simple reasons 
for it, both of them flowing from this truth, that culture 
cannot develop without leisure nor without a certain 
ease of external existence. In the hyperborean 
regions, before artificial methods were invented to 
remedy Nature, all human energies had to be ess 
pended in the struggle for existence. On the other 
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hand, a temperate environment creates frugality and 
a sense of moderation. Its inhabitants need less to 
make them feel at their ease ; so poverty does not 
make leisure impossible, the difference between wealth 
and indigence is less felt and an innate sense of measure 
makes it possible to concentrate the attention on dis¬ 
interested cultural ends even where the prevailing 
level of material existence is low. 

But on the other hand, as soon as artificial methods 
of correcting nature were invented and understood 
in all their significance, and, above all, from the 
moment men’s fundamental interest turned toward 
the conquest of the material world, a progressive 
predominance of the peoples of the North became 
inevitable. The Nordics are not frugal but insatiable 
by nature ; they have not that static mentality which 
clings affectionately to a traditional mode of existence, 
whatever it may be ; they are extravagantly dynamic. 
They are not “ proximists ” but inspired, on the 
contrary, by a sense of and a primary longing for 
what is far away. So, of all men, they are the bom 
travellers and conquerors. Not that there were no 
conquerors among the southerners as well; but these 
latter were always satisfied relatively quickly. The 
most formidable drives of conquerors originating in 
the South soon crystallised into some form of “ stat- 
ism.” Thus the Roman Empire, till its very end, 
was in principle a closed circle, a gigantic city-state. 
Islam reached its maximal extension within a very 
short time, and then, if I may so put it, “ settled 
down.” As for the Spanish conquista&ores and the 
Portuguese bandeirantes, fundamentally, they were only 
dynamic as adventurers, and every energetic man is an 
adventurer at heart in his youth. They all fell into 
line, every one of them, and very soon, content with 
some fine and dependable source of fixed income 
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they had won for themselves. As opposed to them, 
the inhabitants of the North, so long as they pre¬ 
serve their original character, know neither satiety 
nor repose. They want to go on conquering indefi¬ 
nitely, perpetually. Now the possibilities offered 
by science and technology are possibilities precisely 
of a boundless forward movement. Nothing more 
natural, then, than this frenzy of progress which 
seized the Nordics when they learnt to exploit the 
technical inventions, a good many of which were 
due to southerners. It is only because of the Nordics 
that modern Capitalism and Imperialism have become 
what they are. Nothing more natural, either, than 
that, as a consequence of this proved superiority, the 
Nordics should have set themselves to glorify what 
they ascribe to their race. Hence this “ Nordicism” 
which no humanity, prior to that of modem Europe 
and America, had ever professed. And I have no 
doubt that, as long as the age of material conquest 
of the world lasts, wherever that conquest is still 
possible, some new variant or other of Nordicism will 
continue to make its appearance. All the peoples of 
the North are not gifted, but all of them, save those 
who live in the polar regions, have a greater kinetic 
energy than the southerners. The Bolshevik move¬ 
ment, as a movement, is of Nordic origin. The 
Mongols were the greatest conquerors in history, and 
it is very probable that this great race will again play 
a part some day in Asia. 

We have now reached a point when we are able 
to define as closely as the subject permits, wherein 
the alleged Nordic superiority lies. Most certainly, 
there is such a superiority from the point of view of 
maximum activity recognised as value. In the case 
of a spiritually gifted Nordic race, the same energy 
can become fecund on the cultural plane. But in 
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general and in itself, the whole superiority of the 
Nordics is of a vital, not spiritual, order. Conse¬ 
quently, it is not altogether wrong to maintain that 
the Nordic man is born a pagan and is destined to 
remain or re-become one : with him, the conscious¬ 
ness of Nature, in general, overshadows that of Spirit. 
The North has never produced original religious 
spirits comparable to those of India, Palestine and 
Arabia. But on the other hand, it is true that, since 
the Spirit does not belong to the earthly order, an 
excessive spiritualisation may end in devitalisation. 
A periodical replenishment with primitive or generous 
blood is always necessary to avert that fate. It is in 
bringing such replenishment that the immensely 
fertile role of the Germans in post-antique Europe has 
consisted. Before they had themselves reached a high 
culture, which was due, in their case, largely to the 
reception of products of non-Nordic spirit, they could 
not Germanise any other people. But thanks to their 
wonderful vital force and their unequalled creativity 
at that period—for creativity, too, is a function of 
vitality and not of pure spirit—they regenerated every 
nation with whom they mixed, or else they created 
new peoples, thus everywhere calling forth either a 
renaissance or a new culture. This same creativity 
of a vital order explains why later the Teutonic 
peoples, and among them the Germans in particular, 
were able to manifest so much genius on the spiritual 
plane. The spirit descends on man, child of the earth, 
always from above. Accordingly, it makes no differ¬ 
ence, in principle, whether it descends from the sky 
above any particular people, or from a sky situated 
far off. From about the year 1000 a.d., the Teutons 
have been able to make creative use of all the spiritual 
patrimony of ma nkin d accessible to them, as no other 
race was able to exploit what it learnt—with perhaps 
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the sole exception of the Aryans who emigrated into 
India. We know to-day that these latter did not 
create the foundations of Hindu religion and meta¬ 
physics, they found them on the spot. But the 
greater part of the imposing edifice of spiritual 
culture built in India during the historical period is 
indeed their work. 

Let us now resume the thread of these reflections, 
which leads us to observe the formation of a new 
North-Mediterranean polarity. An exclusive limita¬ 
tion of interest to the material conquest of the world, 
to the external organisation of life, and to scientific 
research which is incapable of penetrating beneath 
the externals of phenomena, which does not involve 
human subjectivity at all and hence, what is human 
proper in man—this limitation has more and more 
brought out and stressed a process of depersonalisation 
which in its final stage amounts to an “ insectifica- 
tion,” a process of the soul’s withering which in the 
end is a dehumanisation, and an overestimation of all 
that is mechanisable that in its final stage amounts 
to the enslavement of life by the machine. This 
process has gone much less far in the Mediterranean 
countries, for their inhabitants are by nature refractory 
to all progress that deprives life of its sweetness and 
ease. During the last century, this tendency con¬ 
signed them to the rear-guard of the European move¬ 
ment. And in spite of all the terrible dangers inherent 
in dehumanisation, the presentiment of such dangers 
will not suffice to avert the pursuit, to the farthest 
reaches, of a movement that has once been launched. 
At all times, ascetics have defeated and dominated 
over epicureans, and the soul by itself has not the 
strength to fight intellect armed with material oower. 

But here a historical factor comes into play, of 
which the Nordic fanatics of material progress, even 
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a few years ago, would not even have dreamed the 
theoretical possibility : the material conquest of the 
planet by technicised man has entered its final phase. 
And even now, the possibility of an unlimited expansion 
of one nation or the other is a thing of the past. All nations, 
whether white or coloured, have themselves begun 
to exploit technical inventions, and each and all are 
determined to remain or become master in their own 
house. But then what constituted Nordic superiority 
during the last few centuries will soon cease to be an 
advantage. Europe will necessarily enter a more 
static phase in which frugality, moderation and 
tenacity will constitute surer national values than 
insatiability, dynamism and an elan towards far 
horizons. The presentiment that this will be so is 
already inspiring the most recent Nordic nationalism 
—German National-Socialism, as a matter of principle, 
repudiates all conquest. 

This new constellation constitutes the guarantee 
of a possible recovery of importance on the part of 
the Mediterranean peoples. In the very difficult 
times which we are going through, or which lie ahead, 
times in which nations wholly organised and equipped 
for expansion will have to fall back on themselves, 
when almost everywhere there will be a larger number 
of people who cannot find productive employment, 
the most frugal among civilised peoples, and those 
who live in latitudes where the minimum of existence 
is practically accessible to all will, obviously, hold 
their own the most easily. But in case they do nothing 
more than hold their own, the world economic crisis 
would not lead to any positive result. Then the whole 
of Europe will merely descend to a lower level of 
material existence, and model itself on the example 
of some backward state or other, as until now it has 
been modelling itself on the example of America. 
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The Nordics too are, naturally, capable of “ statism.” 
The outcome of the Vikings and the Normans are the 
modern Swedes, and the petty bourgeois of some 
English or German small town has hardly more sense 
of wide horizons than a Tuscan vine-grower ; what 
we said about the superior distinguishing qualities of 
the Nordics only applies to their superior representa¬ 
tives living in conditions propitious to the development 
of their best qualities. If then I said that the new 
historical constellation will make possible a relative 
recovery of importance on the part of the Mediter¬ 
ranean peoples, I was thinking of such of their quali¬ 
ties as would, in the event of a renewal of their 
prestige, make the economic crisis seem to be a 
blessing in disguise. Well then, if these qualities 
should be deve.oped to a higher degree than they 
have so far been, the Mediterranean spirit would 
provoke precisely at this turning-point in history an 
absolute and general progress, bor, obviously, there 
is no question of renouncing anything whatever of the 
positive gains made during the great period of material 
progress. But we saw that that progress had, on 
the other hand, deteriorated the European type of 
man. The latter is in course of being dehumanised. 
And a higher sense of humanity has at all times been 
one of the innate qualities of the Mediterranean 
peoples. 

Yet we must get this clear. It is not a question of 
greater kindness or goodness or less cruelty or a more 
general and profound love of one’s neighbour—in 
these things, alas, all nations in their natura. condition 
are worth about the same—which is to say, they are 
not worth very much. It is here solely a question of 
a nature better fitted than others to incarnate those 
values that we associate with the word humanity. 
Now a more favourable nature of this type would be 
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that in which the subjective element means more 
than the objective. To be human means, in the 
first place, not to be animal; that is to say, not 
to be dominated by the brute instincts that man has 
in common with the wolf and the bull. To be human 
means, secondly, not to be enslaved by the objectifica¬ 
tions of the intellect. To be human means, finally : 
to have one’s ultimate instance in the personal subject, 
in the soul that feels. This primary meaning of the 
word humanity, falsified in our eighteenth century, 
survives to-day only in the Spanish term hombria. 
The quality denoted by this word does not imply any 
particular virtue : it signifies the presence and opera¬ 
tion of all properly human qualities, what we call 
the bad ones as well as the good ones, by a powerful 
subjectivity which recognises no other human “in¬ 
stance ” beyond itself. 

In this sense, the Romans, however hard and objec¬ 
tive they may have been in other respects, were truly 
human. For to every civis romanus, his personal 
dignity was his last resort. If he identified himself 
with the res publica , it meant that for him the republic 
had its centre in his personal and subjective value. 
He never subordinated himself to the Whole, he never 
judged his personality to be insignificant, and he 
never bent his knee to a leader as the collectivist 
ideal requires. That is why the Romans have exer¬ 
cised such an immense force of moral attraction. 
And similarly, it is the romanitas, in the same general 
sense, which exists in the otherwise purely Nordic 
English soul, that explains British prestige, a prestige 
wielded neither by the United States nor the Domin¬ 
ions. In the same sense, modern Liberalism in 
its positive aspect is of Roman origin. The word 
“ liberal,” which is not identical in meaning with, but 
closely related to, the Latin liberalise was introduced 
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into seventeenth century life by the Spaniards, the 
people who have most perpetuated the specifically 
Roman inner attitude and bearing, and the opposite 
of that word was not “ conservator ” or “ autori- 
tario ” but “ servil.” Collectively, the ancient Greeks 
were always perfidious and cruel. But being on the 
other hand gifted with a matchless sensibility, they 
two were in the first place human—the centre of 
their interest was their soul. Out of the same Mediter¬ 
ranean humaneness was born Christ’s doctrine of 
the salvation of the individual soul as the sole absolute 
value. That doctrine could never have arisen in the 
North where, in all the indigenous mythology, a 
massive and impersonal Destiny represents, for the 
consciousness, the last resort. After the Germanic 
invasions, the innate tendency of the Nordics led to a 
progressive institutionalisation of life ; the objectifica¬ 
tions of the Church and of racial and social prejudices, 
sacrificing the individual to an institution, began 
more anc more to predominate. It was then that 
humanism in the current sense of the term was born : 
it was born out of the revolt of personality against 
objectivity. The great properly European centuries 
were the centuries when objectivism was balanced by 
humanism. They were the centuries when France 
was supreme, 'France whose best spirit represents an 
admirable equilibrium between Nordic objectivity 
and Mediterranean subjectivity. Hence that clarity 
of spirit and ruthlessness of logic which are, never¬ 
theless, invariably compensated for by a humanising 
sensibility and emotivity. And in the same sense, a_ 
the great spiritual and intellectual periods of German 
history have coincided with the periods of predomi¬ 
nant subjectivism which, in this case, were due not to 
the accentuation of a natural sensibility, but to a 
Weltanschauung which emphasised the value of the 
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subjective. Hence the unequalled importance of 
Christianity precisely for Germany of aL countries . 1 
It was Luther who, with the extreme subjectivism of 
his faith, called forth German musicaity : it is 
impossible to imagine Bach without Protestantism. 
It was, again, Luther who made possible the magni¬ 
ficent development of idealist philosophy. As for the 
counter-movement, inaugurated by Nietzsche,. it is 
equally anti-objective, and that is what constitutes 
its productivity. If that be so, it is only natural that 
periods of humanism and humanisation should in 
every case have either originated in the South, or 
led to a renewal of the prestige of the Mediterranean 
civilisations. Now, in our time, as I have already 
explained, the dehumanisation of Europe has gone 
as far as it could theoretically go ; so, Mediterranean 
men are, as never before, in a position to play a 
regenerative role. 


t J TTT we must be on our guard here against 
every false designation. Nearly all that the “ Latins 51 
like to boast about has absolutely nothing in common 
with the new role that Mediterranean mankind is 
perhaps called upon to play. It is not a question of 
clarity, or luminosity or logic, or in more general 
terms, of anything of the objective order. Besides, 
these are no longer in any way the distinguishing 
characteristics of the Mediterranean peoples. All the 
great and profound spirits of Europe are clear, 
luminous and logical in the same sense ; only the 
particular style of the language varies from people 

1 I have explained this fully in the chapters ‘ Leiden and 
“ Weltfroemmigkeit ” of my Buck vom personliehen Leben. 
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to people. Every Frenchman who knows German 
thoroughly knows that Kant is at least as luminous as 
Bergson, and every profound Frenchman would agree 
with Germans in this : that the virtues of clarity 
and lightness prevailing among average French 
writers always signify but one of these three things: 
superficiality, lack of responsibility or narrowness of 
mind ; they just do not see what lies beyond their 
customary horizon. In the same sense, there is no 
superior German who does not recognise the virtues 
of that French clarity which denotes perfect spiritual¬ 
isation of matter. The mutual incomprehension that 
is so frequent is probably due in the main to the 
grammatical incompatibility of the two languages. 
For example : the beauty of the German language 

consists—to quote a remark of Maurice Delamain’s_ 

in its ability to link together as large a number of 
things as possible in a single act of thought the 
phrase^, wnile that of the French language, on the 
contrary, consists in drawing out as bare and tenuous 
a line as possible. Now the inability to understand a 
foreign language does not obviously constitute an 
advantage. All those ready-made phrases about 
Latin superiority being due to the limpid Mediter¬ 
ranean sky—a sky so much clearer than that of the 
misty Northern regions—preserve at best the memory 
of what used to be true many centuries ago. 

But apart from that, the new polarity existing 
between the Nordic and the Mediterranean European 
worlds, a polarity which makes a recovery of import¬ 
ance possible for the latter, is quite different from the 
polarities which were formerly significant. It is no 
.onger a question of intellectualising anything, or 
civilising anything, as the Romans civilised the Gauls : 
it is a question of re-introducing into life values 
belonging to the sensitive and emotional orders; it 
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is a question of recovering for life, and restoring th 
qualities of gentleness and beauty ; i n a word ft iTa 
question of re-subjectivising life. So it is the differential 
earthly qualities of the Mediterranean peoples and not 
superior spiritual gifts which are now summoned to 
play a regenerative role. There is no need here to 
enlarge on those values. The last essay i n this book 
sketches the main outlines of a possible new culture 
of Beauty; it is enough to point out here that the 
“peoples of beauty” have always been peoples with 
a predominant sensibility. The values inherent in 
the sensitive and emotional orders have been brought 
out in the chapters “ Delicadeza,” “ Emotional 
Order ” and “ Sorrow ” in South American Meditations 
The application of these discoveries and verifications 
to the inner life is to be found in the volume en¬ 
titled Problems of Personal Life . In the framework of 
this essay, which cannot and is not intended to do 
more than offer some suggestions, there is only this 
to be added by way of conclusion. That “ symbolism 
pf history ” which explains this mutual transmission 
of roles, characteristic of the historical movement 
has as its raison d’etre the law that, naturally, even 
inevitably, a type of man whose innate personal 
aptitudes best correspond with the necessities of the 
time rises to a position of predominance in each 
period. Thus the French gentleman quite naturally 
set the tone for the whole of Europe in the period of 
its greatest cultural perfection. After 1830, the bour¬ 
geois type increasingly performed that function. The 
British politician-trader was the prototype universally 
emulated during the imperialistic epoch, and the 
American industrialist the prototyoe of the techno¬ 
logical period m which we arc still living : for Bol¬ 
shevism,m. all its forms, is fundamentally but a variety 
0 Americanism. If the North-Amcrican age is now 
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to be followed by an age of the “ apocatastasis,” 
of the bringing back into Life, of the spiritual forces 
hitherto repressed, by an age of re-humanisation, 
re-personalisation and re-intimation , the predestined 
protagonists of this new age would clearly be the 
civilised peoples who are best gifted as sensitive, 
sentimental and emotional beings, and who are there¬ 
fore the best fitted by nature to incarnate in terrestrial 
life spiritual values which require for their means of 
realisation aptitudes other than the intellectual. 
Other than the intellectual : everything lies in this 
delimitation. That is why in my earlier pre-visions 
of a better future, I have spoken of the coming 
Iberian period, and not of a Mediterranean period in 
general. But it is evident that all gifted Mediter¬ 
raneans participate more or less in the superiority, as 
sensitive and emotional beings, of the Spaniards over 
the Nordics. 

So it is for all the Mediterranean peoples in their 
self-culture to profit by this, new constellation that 
is so propitious to a new greatness. Will they do it ? 
It is impossible to say, for the thing depends entirely 
on their own exertions. It is obvious that they will 
have no chance in so far as they remain backward 
in comparison with the Nordics. And they would 
have but little chance if their future effort is limited 
to the preservation and continuance of the cultural 
heritage of the past. They must create a new high 
culture of humaneness on the basis of the new 
mechanised world formed during the North-American 
period. But it is, alas, not impossible that the chance 
will be missed, as so many other chances have been 
missed. The more so since only that which is plane¬ 
tary in its range can hereafter have a true hi s torical 
significance. Perhaps the Mediterranean peoples 
of Europe have finally become too “ proximist,” 
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too fond of small, closed circles to be able once more 
to radiate their being and influence abroad, in 
that case, the part that they might have played would 
perhaps devolve on the South Americans. Or, if 
these latter too are not equal to their hypothetical 
mission, on the Japanese or some other Asiatic 
nation. . . . 
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_^Jy...far the greatest NUMBER OF APPEARANCE’S' 
—in the most general sense possible of the word : 
which is at the same tirfie' conventional, Kantian; * 
Platonic and Hindu—created by .the human spirit’ 1 
have, as their underlying motive and unconscious 
end, either to compensate for the deficiencies of reality 
or to turn the attention away'from it. For whoever 
is., ever so little superficial, can find relative felicity 
only by living consciously on a plane different from 
that " of. his . immediate and profound experience. 
Looking into thedepthsof the soul—what do we 
find ? Jardly ever do’ we find therein even that 
elementary satisfaction which is afforded by the 
appeasement of the hunger and thirst of Life. One 
finds disappointment and rancour and resignation 
and bitterness, conscious lies, travesties, and comedies 
projected or unfolded in nearly every case for the 
deception of somebody or other ; at best, one finds 
the avowal to oneself that life is a tragedy. I say 
“ at best,” for the experience of the tragic gives to 
: whosoever undergoes it that gratification of his 
amour-propre which is bound up with the feeling 
of having been considered worthy by fate of being 
mixed up with something big—while all submission 
to what is mean or base degrades one in one’s own 
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"eyes. The inward difficulties and adversities of 
an inti mate quality w hich constitute the very stuff 
of life for th e vast majorit y of human beings, intimate 
experiences the secret of which—for the very reason 
of their being intimate—the whole world tacitly 
agrees to respect, represent to the subjective con¬ 
sciousness something infinitely worse than anything 
that could be divulged befor e tribunals.. From the 
point of view of the subjects themselves—whatever 
others may think of it, and whatever they may 
admit to themselves about it in their own conscience— 
practically every life which ha s started wi th a 
■ minim um measure of ambition represents a failure 
: or at lea st a non-su ccess ; <^ ven aTroethe said toward s 
' t he end of hisliTp. tkt h<v coul d not recall~a singl e'*— 
really happy day. And if life that is past, seen in 
large outline, as history sees it, s eems to b e less of 
a bad busine ss and presents a less ugly pictur e, it is 
because—helped, on tiie one hand, oy an egois m 
which runs away from ever y disagreeable impress ion, 
and on the other, by a real~elnm nation ot all tho se 
who are d efeated in life, an elimination which n ea rl y . 
always takes places quickly—th e ma j ority do not * 
notice these defeats. It is just the cruelle st measu res 
that always seem, after the lapse o£ some decad es, 
to be legitimised by their consequences, for those who 
suffered by them are no longer there to protest. 

All history that is taught has been written by the 
victors, with the sole exception of Sacred History 
which, it is true, for that very reason stirs us as no other 
history does, but whose teachings men are careful 
not to apply outside the religious life. For the rest,; 
even the most successful history is nothing but ceV 
series of lost opportunities. 1 

1 See the chapter on “ The Real Pr oblem of Progress ” in 
The World in the Making. 
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If that is already- true of history, where the objective 
factor prevails over the subjective and the sacrifice 
of the personal tQ the collective seems natural, how 
could the personal life—the more so, the more intim¬ 
ate it is—not be, as a rule, difficult and hard ? Nearly 
all lo ve affairs com e-to .an nnj iappy ending ; hardly 
<^.ever d o dives.united by marriage fulfil th e promises 
v—* exchan ged at the time ot tne engagement. I n thesp 
>circumstances, it is only natural that -—TrTTTrrW to make 
life bearable—man should use and eve n abuse that 
faculty _j&hich. Jules’ de Gaultier called the master 
' faculty of man : ILbo v a ryism,” or Jhe p ower of 
•' imagining himself different from w hatTheis. In 
order not to notice the painful ’reSdrEyTJ'fbbably 
Adam and Eve themselves liad—if not at the time of 
. the fall, at any rate after Cain had disenchanted 
them—invented and developed that art ofdissimula- 
_ tion - which is to-day not only the best practised art, 

‘ but probably ..th e, only art which human hfWc 
exercise in a consu mmate mann er^ "This art, which is 
highly creative at its own plane, enables one to intro¬ 
duce into life substantial substitutes for happiness; 
it makes that possible in the first instance because 
nian cannot see himself save in the mirror of his own 
>-/ self-representatio n. Consequently, the opinions of 

others, the acceptance of unrealising or transfigurating 
conventions, and of falsifying myths—the cleverest 
of which is doubtless that which defines true happiness 
. as a function of the loss of all illusions—could in fact 
Create an appearance of felicity concealing reality 
, from the consciousness. Yet, in the unconscious 
depths of his being, no one is really taken in by these 
shifts and expedients. Hence that craze for work 
and ceaseless occupation which is the more pro- 
, nounced the more the men in question affect optimism. 
J The least unhappy of average human beings are 
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probably those women whcLfind_a sweetness in thev-- 
pain that they con fess to themselves. ‘ 

The picture of' normal human life tha t we have 
sketched is indeed well in accord withTgeneraT’con- 
ditions. And yet there is no man who is in the lease 
sincere and profound who does not feel that there," 
ought to be a better Solution for life than dissimulation ^ 
and resignati on. All of us, in our hearTof hearts,' 1 . ■ 
cherish the faith that happiness ought to be every-, 
body’s privilege. Hence' the Christian's belief in; 
a heavenly beatitude, and th e. Hindu’s belie f that - 
the plenary realisation of Being coincides with supreme'^., 
beatitude Lhence our deep-rooted tendency to . Sf 
improve the- worlds We cling to that faith all the ^ 
more passionately because the infehcity of the human 
condition contradicts the feeling of general superiority, 
we experience in regard to the animals, tfliere ar e. 
in fact no unhappy animals, as there are no immora l 
^ animals. T hey are all in a state of perfect equilibrium- 
with, and in the midst of, the surroundings which 
affect them ; they do not see "beyond the encircling 
world; they are all philosophers—for example, 
they often sleep all through the bad season ; they 
are all prophets, for they have a presentiment of 
the weather and act accordingly. Man, on the 
contrary, is destitute of reliable instincts exclusively 
serving his interests; he sees farther than is 
required by his vital environment, which often 
\ misleads him; it is, in his case, the free will 
which has to complete that form and order of life 
which defines optimal existence for every organism- 
and which Nature prescribes and maintains in per- ' 
fection for the animal. To man, nature only supplies 
a first sketch of that form and order. The reason for 
this state of affairs is that the inner essence of man does ■ 
not belong to the earthly order ; it is of a spiritual -; 
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order. Hence that original discord which afflicts 
the human condition. Now the innermost depth 
of man is free initiative and elan towards the ideal, 
but Nature restricts and hampers these, and freedom 
itself is but rarely developed to the point of enabling 
man to surmount these obstacles. These few facts— 
there are innumerable others of the same kind— 
amply suffice -to explain the congenital infelicity of 
the human being which at first sight makes olausible 
| myths such as that of original sin, of the fall from a 
superior condition, of an inexpiable fault'or guilt in’ 
man, and of earthly life as being an ordeal or a 
.punishment. 

These very facts, however, if understood thoroughly, 
may help to guide us toward that desired happiness^ 
which seems at first' sight to be inaccessible to man. 
If his rnriermost'essen ce ’ is ’ free, and does not there-' 
fore belong to the natural order, the question of 
happiness, as usually formulated, is ill-formulated. 
'"Itis impossible, not only practically but logically, 
for man to attain happiness by abandoning himself 
.to the natural mo mentum of life. The prevailing 
belief that, if everydesire could be satisfied, all would 
be well and end well is the great mistake, the primor¬ 
dial mistake of thinking man. For the truth is exactly 
the opposite of this belief. 


_HROUGH ALL THE OBSERVATIONS AND REFLECTIONS, 

varied as they have been, contained in this volume, 
we” have been led, whatever may have been the 
particular subject in hand, to place the final emphasis 
on art;"Even in those domains where hardly any 
one ever dreams of applying aesthetic norms, we have 
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been compelled to note that the perfection of life 
depends on the degree to which a sense of beauty, 
guided by comprehension, has been applied. If 
we compare these results with what we said about 
animals, it would seem that only the artist, of all 
men, can in principle reach the same perfection 
as the animals. Qt^is in fact only the man-artist,* 
in so far as he is arTartisr. who ~tjves~£ompletelv on . ^ 
th e basis of spirit and not cm that o f gang —and spirit 
is man’s vita', centre. 1 If that b e~the case, then th e ' 
art of life it self, and not some particular art or other, 
ought to be ge nerally and" obviously recognised ■ 

> as the supreme art, and it is the c ultivation of this 
art of life , and not the cultivati on of science or' 
^-technolo gy or even religion which sh o uld constit ute 
the prim ary ancT ultimate end of all education'. ' > The ' 
art in question iiTobviousIy not that which consists 
ultimately in dissimulation, cf,pr.essinn. and, lies .hut 
that which reveals the profoun dest truth in man 
and expresses the very b eing of sp irit. E xtraordina ry 
as it may seem, the position is quite differen t. T~do . 
not even know of a single philosopher , who has ever 
raised the problem, at least explicitly. They have at 
all times taught and practised the art of coming to 
terms with die gods, the art of social intercourse, 
of medicine, of seduction in love, of politics, of the 
education of the young, and of asceticism as a method 
of transcending the normal human condition ; but 
that thqjart of life itself is the common denominator 
of all thes'e particular arts, and that only a clear com¬ 
prehension of this fact would make a gen eral and 
profound amelioration of the hu man condition i iv 
general possible—this fact, patent as it is, has none th e 
.ess escaped all tho se who, in the collective con - 
sciousness, pl ay the role of gene s (hereditary factors). 

1 See the final chapter, “ Spirituality,” in my America Set Free. 
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When you speak of the art of life, everybody at once 
thinks either of the art of dissimulation and false 
appearance or of the culture of life in the sense of 
Goethe’s Bildung which, if it is to play a vital part, 
presupposes a comfortable life that one desires to make 
even pleasanter than it is. And at bottom, every¬ 
body suspects that the artist of life is some sort of 
juggler, a not very serious person who, by reason of 
his particular talents or other favourable contingency, 
knows not only how to save appearances but to save 
himself in appearance. In periods when the in- 
, tellectual consciousness was less awakened, and the 
; f insuperable difficulties presented by space and time 
made it possible for everyone to lead a narrowly 
circumscribed life—which only found its apotheosis 
, in the exclusive life led at court—non-comprehension 
and false designation did relatively little harm. For 
these very conditions raised difficulties in the way 
of an exaggerated • impact of the artifice on vital 
experience. So long as the irrational is predominant, 
interpretation, whose source is always rational, does 
not play a considerable vital role. To-day, when: 
; everybody “ thinks,” and the conquest of space and 
time has reduced the sapient tradition of small groups 
to impotence, absolutely all possible amelioration- 
of the human condition depends on clear com¬ 
prehension. And not only the amelioration, but the 
simple maintenance of a tolerable condition depends 
on it; for there can be no doubt that, wherever a 
state of soul and spirit is lacking, such as would be 
capable of dominating and shaping a much vaster 
material of experience than ever presented itself to 
our ancestors, not human felicity but human infelicity 
will grow in direct proportion to so-called progress— 
that is to say, to the awakening of consciousness, the 
accessibility of knowledge and the extension of the 
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«' possible range of action. That knowledge and learn¬ 
ing do not themselves constitute a remedy requires 
„£no further proof. 

; Let us, then, state the problem of the Art of Life in 
all its depth and generality. We cannot do better, 

; to that end, than begin by raising this question : 

' Who are really happy and blessed among men ? The 
' answer leaves no room for doubt. They are those 
who have, from within, defeated, mastered and 
; asserted their dominance over very difficult if not 
very rough external conditions. The prototype of 
the blessed on earth is the Saint. There has never 
been a saint who did not have to vanquish in himself 
a nature that he considered to be profoundly in¬ 
adequate ; who did not encounter great outward 
difficulties; who did not have to consent to the. 
sacrifice of goods dear to his heart; and who did not, 

. throughout fife, ceaselessly discipline and re-discipline 
.his lower nature. T he material disinterested ness of 
, thg ^ Sain t^whether he is voluntarily poor and 
>' ascetic or not—was always the result of a mutation, 
provoked, at any rate, if not produced, by his own. 
effort. Beings that were born angelical—and there 1 
have been many more of them than people think' 

N —never became great Saints. For saintliness, under; 
a special form, - which is perhaps the form most 
propitious to the realisation of t.ie supreme Spirit, 
amounts to the complete . spiritualisation of life . 

1 Now there was never an authentic samt who did not 
radiate happiness ; many of them, indeed, did so 
-even when they were_ being.. cruelly_tprturg d- For 
; ■ joy is the characteristic emotion of a completely 
■' spiritualised life as fear and hunger and ^vorry and 
sorrow are the character htic^ ematio ns of the life of 
gana or of a li fe centred Ungam. 'Now thejife of 
" a Saint, considered from the point of view of Nature 
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—what is it if not an artistic masterpiece? In the 
case of the Saint, no vital manifestation of any 
importance to the moral consciousness is abandoned 
to its natural inclinations; every movement is 
governed by a spiritual principle which penetrates 
all, as the poet’s inspiration penetrates a pile of words 
to co-ordinate some of them according to a pre- 
. conceived rhythm. 

~ , After the Saint, the happiest man in the world is 
r: the hero. His example is even more instructive than 
- the first, for heroism nearly always implies a tragedy, 
so that there is even less question here than elsewhere 
of the attainment of some humdrum- happiness. 
With a sure instinct, all well-born young souls envy 
the hero, envying even his precocious death : for 
they feel that the joy afforded by the hero’s absolute 
affirmation of self and his non liquet in respect of all 
external circumstances is worth millions of times more , 
than all good fortune and all success. Here the law 
comes into play which was pointed out when we 
studied the problem of the conflict between the 
generations: the law that it is wow-adaptation and not' 
adaptation which first conditions all vital progress. 
Only, here it is applied at a higher level. It is pure 
spirit, in its two primordial aspects of Courage and 
Faith, which becomes incarnated in the hero ; in 
taking his own death as a matter of course, and playing 
with his life, the hero affirms his personal identity 
at a superior degree, and shows himself to be moved 
by the Spirit alone more patently even than the Saint 
himself whose conciliatory mode of life easily gives 
an impression of compromise. Hence the euphoric 
and “ enthusing ” effect of all heroic effort, whether 
or not it leads to outward success. An immeasurable 
joy dwells in him who has vanquished Original 
Fear and Original Hunger, all whose earthly energies, 
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even on the plane of terrestrial life and even in the 
pursuit of terrestrial ends, subserve the Meaning 
affirmed by the autonomous spirit. And that 'oy 
radiates outwards so effectively that it often makes 
thousands of others capable, if not of similar heroism, 
of at least an enthusiasm which will make them forget 
fear and hunger and produce the same effects. Here 
the greatness of the things accomplished testifies 
to a quasi-miraculous virtue. For the work materialises 
up to a certain point the purely spiritual elan as such ; • 
it “ fixes ” a phenomenon of natural Becoming- 
as a stage in the process of the in-break of the Spirit, 
an in-break which transfigures the phenomenon and 
creates a plane of materialised spirit which there¬ 
after constitutes, for the hero himself as well as for 
those that he raised up to his own level, a new point 
of departure. After the accomplishment of a great 
r deed, the hero is no longer what he was : he has 
re-created himself. He is the child of his work in 
,,the same sense that one can be the spiritual child 
;; of a saint. Now this possibility of vanquishing from 
within everything that appears to be an ineluctable 
outward fate produces a truly ineffable joy. He 
who feels it ceases even to notice external adversity : 
he only sees in it the indispensable means of achieving 
his spiritual objectives. Such heroism, naturally, 
breeds followers. The Imitations of Christ was the 
raison d'etre of progress in the case of a relatively 
very small number of people only. On the contrary, 
the emulation of the hero has throughout history 
been the most powerful and the most generally 
•, active incentive to help man to rise above his elemen- 
■ tary nature. But this immense force of attraction 
exercised by heroism is not in the least due to the 
“ causes stressed so much by our Stoic-Christian 
1 tradition : the superiority of duty over inclination, 
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the imperative of abnegation, the obligation to 
sacrifice,-and so on : it is due to the immense joy 
that heroism, gives_ and inspires^ 

' The materiaTisaSon~oTspintcreated by the work 
accomplished finds its prototypic expression in art 
proper. For when we speak of art, we are thinking 
first of the work and not of the artist. In the case 
of art it is obvious—the thing is equally true of heroic 
action and the. saintly life ; but, .for . want of a per¬ 
manent and static, materialisation, it. easily . eludes 
, • ■attention—that the . level of the materialised Spirit 
' -is a special, level of being and existence other than that 
of immediate life. In the case of the oratorical 


. art, of philosophy, of the polarisation of living men, 
or spermatic action by means of the Word, the 
materialisation is not as obvious as in painting or 
sculpture; but a moment’s reflection suffices to 
jmake it plain that the level of existence of the less 
Palpable is not therefore any the less tangible or less 

> Uvell defined than that of mus ic. In all these cases, 
it is a question of a level other than that of the 
■ immediatejdata of life, a specific level whose raison 
d’etre -is -the creative spirit. At this, .stage of. our 
' reflections, it will suffice to condense in a few words 
the “ already understood ” in order to find a first . 
proof positive of the truth of the affirmation contained 
in the title .of this, essay : life is an art . Saintliness^, 
heroism and the realisation oT~artistic inspiratio n 
all evidently denote a "superation of nature in Lie same 
general and formal sense. And that is the reason . 
ywhv/ m the same sense it crea tes joy} It is unnecessary 
■to dilate on the joy which Ins work gives the artist, 
however painful may be the labour it implies, and 
Ion the., beatitude inspired in the sensitive soul by 
the contempIatioii_QfLa-great WQ£k_o£-a 3 J • froin the 
,■ days of Plato, most masters of Western thought 
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have recognised it. Sc hopenhau er and, after him. / 
Richard Wagner went so " 

salvation in the religious sense is_to be found in art 
jn the ordinary an d-specialised "sense of the term. 

In this, they were mistaken. But it is true that wfiat 
is basically meant by salvatio n in the religious 
sense is also the inner basis of arfproperly so called. _ 
But the same thing is alsolhe "basis ot the prestig e of 
heroism. I tjs every where a question of t_ie victory 
of spirit over the life <3 s ana. . And technically sp eak: 
ing, every conquest of elementary nature amounts 
to tKeelevation of human life to the plane 6Tah art. 


w, 


E CAN NOW PLUNGE, WITHOUT FURTHER 

preparation, in medias res. We have already said, in 
comparing human infelicity with the perfect equili¬ 
brium with the surrounding world in which the animal 
lives, but without insisting'thereon, that the artist * 
alone of all men is capable of attaining a simil ar y 
degree of perfection . This is literally tfue , P anTfo r' the 
foll owing rea sons. The true centre and vital basis % 
. .of man is not his earthly Jife. but spi rit. (T hat is why ^ 
1 he cannot know complete satisfaction, ^"satisfa ction 
representing a more positiv e state th an that of 
the satiety following on the appeasement of desire, 
save un der the form ~bTT 5 v:—And there is no joy 
but_s piritu al joy. 1 When novelists speak of the 
'joys o f the flesh ,” they misunderstand the> 
meaning "of what they say. And that is' equally 
true of women who describe every pleasant experience 
as happiness. There are clear-cut an< j irreduc ible 

1 For a complete discussion of this, see the chapter on 
“ Sorrow 55 in South American Meditations . 
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qualitative differen ces between sat isfaction. pl ea sm~p ; 
enjoyment, felicity, happiness an cTlov. Now man 
• v ; has been, doubtless from the beginning of time, in 
/ the habit of using the word “ ^hap piness ” as the 
^ common denominator for all these states of soul, and 
‘" / he cannot be blamed for it, for of all the words that 
’ could be used, this alo ne eff ectively ^includes at 
. the same time the greates t number of nuanc es. 
Only, where it is a question of knowledge, we must 
know what we are saying and what we wish to say. 
If it is true that at every level man prefers that which 
benefits him above that which does him harm, it 
is not true at all that, for him, ^fhe ultimate m eaning 
of life consists i n the search for happine ss in some 
vague sense, to s ay nothing of commonplace pleasure. 
This last proposition is so easy to refute that one 
would be more justified in saying that man longs 
- dor suffer ing, for it is sufferin g rather than satisfaction 
which gives ,intensity to li fe! Nevertheless, those 
who deny that happiness - constitutes an end are 
Equally mistaken ^-W-caxki nust be.ta ken more seriously. 
than theories. ' Man truly longs for happiness, 
but in so far as .tubbiness means plenitu de. And it is 
precisely plenitude that the word happiness implies, 
if it is to include everything without excessively 
defining anything. But plenitude is only accessible 
to man when the whole field of his consciousness is 
impregnated by Spirit. So, the only happiness to 
which man aspires is at bottom of the spiritual order. 
And if now we are to draw the distinction between 
joy and happiness by reducing both to their proto¬ 
types, we may say : the prototype of joy should be 
\ sought in the prototype of the child at play, for the 
plane proper of the spirit, judged from the stand- 
' point of the earth, is that of play ; while the prototype 
of happiness is the feeling aroused by the con- 
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sciousness of a vocation or mission well discharged v 
the consciousness that one is playing the role wnich^. 
corresponds to one’s being, in short—that'irfeTTas'' 
a meaning and that one is fulfilling that meaning*. 3 - " 
All happiness is bound up with thejeeling of pleni-, 
tude ; and the la tter only exists in man by virtue I 
of a realises sense ofirfeT NowTiTthat sense could 
be realised oyitself andf without effort~lhlife."the , 
question of the necessity of'a n' arT^f1^e~wnifid no t * 
arise. (But it is n ever realised by~its el£> For not only * 
is there an initial dualism , in the sen se that spirit 
and earthly life ar e originally gov erned by different ‘ 
norms without a commo n denomin ator ; ma n is 
an extraordinarily c omplex creatur e, a veritable 
m icroco sm. ^ He is the result of the co_-existence, 
in a single field of vital forces, of elementrBelbnging 1 
^to the mineral, vegetable and animal kingdoms 
'including the two genuses, warm-blooded and cold-. - 
blooded _ and of the sensitive, emotional, intellectual , 

• and spiritual orders—to mention but the most im¬ 
portant and most easilx-def inable one s. And these 
r; elements do not exist"in a pre-established harmony : 
in man, as its _ diverse elements do in the animal, 1 
but in a state of tension and conflict. This tension 
and conflict are the raisons d’etre underlying all 
problematics, particularly the possibility of an ethic ; 
they are the raisons d’itre underlying error, sorrow and 
spiritual distress : of a possible fall, of the possibility 
of guilt, of all the myths and theories of sin, 
finally, of redemption and salvation. The differential 
characteristic of the human condition is precisely 
that the best solution of the problem of life on one 
particular plane does not imply a solution on other f 
planes. An earthly end never, or hardly ever, 

1 For details see the chapter, <£ Divina Commedia,” in my 
South American Meditations . / 
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coincides with a spiritual end, and vice versa ; out- 
. , ward ^ success is n ever proof that a man is right or 
\ true in the spiritual sense ; intellectual and technical 
^progress do not by any means offer a presumption 
m favour of mor al or spiritual ascent. It is not in 
the order of tEings~that virtue should be rewarded ; 
nor that the man of genius should play a great role, 
for the ass, to say nothing of the earthworm, is much 
better adapted to the earthly order -than he is. It 
is impossible not to live at the expense and to the 
* detriment of others, impossible not to show oneself 
to be ungrateful. 

This state of tension and conflict being the original 
’ condition of man, the fact of not accepting it as the 
■ basis proves either one of these two things, or both 
of them simultaneously : a crooked mind or moral 
cowardice. And it is indeed these two qualities 
which lie at the basis of all optimistic “ progressism ” 
which believes in a natural evolution towards the 
better ; of all idealism that believes in the abolition 
of Evil ; and above all of all those unrealising and 
juggling theories the prototype of the most ignoble 
of which is Christian Science. Life, human life 
proper begins—or ought to begin—with a clear 
comprehension of the state of facts, with the 

acceptance of Fate as it is, and consent to those 

sacrifices which the very existence of a Fate imposes. 

' It is because this is so, that the humanity of the 

1 antique world, in whose eyes the amor fati denoted 

for every free man the paramount and foremost 
imperative, that it appears so much more noble and 
dignified than does Christian, and particularly, 
post-Christian humanity. 

But on the other hand, amor fati should not be the 
last word. For obedience to the imperative contains 
no motive for the superation of Destiny. This superation 
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becomes possible the moment one begins to consider 
the data of life as raw material in the same sense as 
marble is the sculptor’s raw material. Human 
liberty and sovereignty are fully manifested only 
there where they do not limit themselves to the 
acceptance of existence as it is, but adopt towards 
everything, absolutely everything, a creative attitude 
—that is to say, the attitude of an artist. And if 
now we turn our attention to that inventory of nature 
and human life of which we have given a summary 
estimate, we see that the solution of the problem 
presented by life to Spirit is in fact impossible on any 
other plane than that of the art of life. It is im¬ 
possible not only because, in his inmost depths and 
in his essence, man is that very spirit whose laws 
do not govern .the original earthly life, but chiefly 
because of the extreme complexity of the raw material 
'‘presented by the original human condition in its 
totality. The artist alone can co-ordinate and 
harmonise what is originally neither co-ordinated 
nor in harmony. And the artist alone can refer to 
the Spirit, man’s vital centre, what does not originally 
'participate in it. And now it* also becomes obvious 
why the scientific age has solved the problem of human 1 ^ 
existence and co-existence not better, but worse, 
than previous ages : science neither co-ordinates 
nor harmonises., it neither transfigures nor spiritual- 
1 ises ; on the contrary, its tendency is to push every 
unilateral movement to its end, and this inevitably 
leads—since all the direct objectives of science are of 
an analytical, and not synthetic order to the y 
destruction of every pre-existing harmony. Ut isi 
only in the service of art that science can be an 
absolute good. 
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As WE NEITHER CAN NOR WISH TO DO MORE ~H~F.PT? , 

than trace the main outlines of the problems in 
question, we shall not even attempt to be complete ; 
we shall proceed on the basis of illustration rather than 
argument, and choose, out of all the possible illus¬ 
trations of the art of life, those which would in all 
probability best impress the attention and imagination 
of the reader, and thereby suggest to him how to 
complete, by his own reflection, what we have only 
been able to sketch in this place. The most striking 
illustration of the fact that art alone can perfect 
human life is furnished by the State and by its per¬ 
sonification, the great statesman. All the great 
religions depict their supreme God in the image of a 
king. It is indeed impossible to co-ordinate the 
whole complexity of Becoming and to control it 
otherwise than from above and on the basis of that 
great inward distance which characterises the king. 
The sovereign of the Universe wills by definition, 
as it were, to maintain in a state of positive co¬ 
operation all the beings created by him and upon 
whom he relies, with the unique exception of those 
who threaten the general order. Consequently, 
he does not give his preference to any one-sided 
programme, to any exclusive tendency, to any special 
creature, to any state and to any profession ; he employs 
all the existing means to attain his ends. This same 
special position explains why every head of a state 
worthy of the name has taken into account, exactly 
as they were, all the elements subordinated to him. 
Seeing that these elements belong to a number of 
different planes whose norms are often incompatible 
with each other, the statesman is obliged to take 
advantage of all those norms, whether or not they 
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can be referred to a common denominator ; he 
cannot limit his recognition to those which correspond 
to the ideals of the spirit. The great statesman 
should therefore also know how to kill at the right 
moment, coerce, violate, imprison, confiscate, exile, 
ruin, deceive and lie ; if he only considers the needs 
and postulates of culture and liberty, he will never 
govern with benefit to his people, for the gam only 
: reacts to non-spiritual influences, and it is often the 
observation of norms proper to the lower depths 
which in the long run is most advantageous to the 
Jife of the spirit. It is in this sense and this alone 
that the statesman is. also a politician. Politics 
as such only applies to the abysmal earthly part of 
the human being; 1 and the.politician has always 
been and will always be the most morally dubious 
type of man. The statesman takes advantage of the 
existence of this type, too, as he employs executioners. 
„And it is precisely because of the baseness of the 
oolitician-type that the statesman has himself to 
know the job and often even practice it himself, 
for, if he is ignorant of it or takes no interest in it, 

■ baseness would but too easily gain the upper hand ; 
we have seen it happen often enough in the liberal 
age—which in theory misunderstood the proper sense 
< of politics—when states cultivated their own weakness 
out of respect for individual liberty and when the 
idealists who were at their head permitted general 
dishonesty, unparalleled even in the days of the worst 
. tyrants, to break out and extend its influence. But 
the statesman as such has as little in common with the 
politician as the painter has with a chemist or a 
paint-merchant. 

1 For a complete discussion of this thesis, see the chapters on 

Original Fear n and <£ Gana 95 in South American hleditations^ 
and tlie chapter on “ Property 99 in Problem of Personal Life. 
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Now if a State can only be kept in shape and carried 
forward according to the method we have indicated, 
then it is obviously false to say that it is an organism 
as perhaps groups of bees and ants are, and as are 
up to a certain point families, classes and nations. 
So the State is either a real work of art, or it is not; 
and the statesman is a real artist or he is not a states¬ 
man. Now if humanity has always represented 
God the Creator after the image of a king, it is because 
the statesman’s art is the most difficult of all. So it 
is only natural that, in comparison with ooets, 
musicians, painters and philosophers, there should 
have been so few great or even real statesmen. It 
is, again, only natural, for the same reason, that states 
worthy of the name should be the exception and not 
the rule in history, and that there should have 
been not progress but decay of the State during the 
scientific age which neither recognised any traditional 
synthesis as the ultimate datum, nor itself aspired 
to any synthesis embracing the whole of life. For the 
same reason, finally, no theory of the best possible 
state has ever shown itself to be viable. The State 
being a work of art, born out of the subordination 
of natural elements, which in themselves remain 
what they are, to a “ meaning ” of a spiritual order, 
the question of the form which wou.d be best in 
the absolute sense occurs as little as in the case of 
painting : there can only be a question of different 
styles , more or less great in themselves and more or 
less appropriate to the raw material ; one cannot 
express exactly the same thing both in marble and 
bronze and incarnate the same values as well in 
Rembrandt’s style as in Rubens’. The intrinsic 
value of a form of State can therefore never be judged 
in abstracto, but solely in relation to the given style 
and the raw material that has been brought under 
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control. Hence the falsehood of nearly every political 
theory that has played a practical role, and par¬ 
ticularly the Benthamite theory that the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number, conceived of 
according to the “ progressist ” prejudice, constitutes 
the end of all government. The question is falsely 
stated, for the obtainment of happiness, a purely 
subjective state, depends in all circumstances on 
given concrete contingencies. For this reason alone, 
it is only natural that the materialist State of the 
nineteenth century should have created, or allowed 
the emergence of, greater infelicity than any State 
that had gone before. But the innermost reason of 
what we have just explained is as follows—and its 
examination wil- enable us to link up our observations 
on the State with those which dealt with heroism 
and saintliness. Joy, and hence real happiness, 
being always attributes of the spirit, only a State 
inspired by spirit, a State which above all incarnates 
a spirit and refers everything to spiritual values, 
can make its subjects happy. Hence the enthusiasm 
which prevails in such hig_i degree in Italy, National- 
Socialist Germany and even Bolshevik Russia, but 
which is never to be met with, with regard to the 
State, in the Liberal countries. For the work of art 
which a State is in itself exalts the energies of its. 
citizens ; every individual who has a sense of political : 
community would prefer in his heart of hearts even 
a tyrant who is an artist to an idealist who is not..' 
For the rest, the characteristic quality of a State 
depends, as in the case of every work of art, on the 
degree of fusion obtained between form and matter, 
surface and substance, intention and execution. If 
individual men are essentially free men, it is obvious 
that only a style which first takes the individual s 
liberty and dignity into account would realise the 
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fusion in question. It would be different if men were 
primitive and brutish or demoralised. These truths 
obviously contradict many particular ideals which 
are not false but true in abstracto, and it is the pre¬ 
sentiment of the ineluctable Fate represented by 
every properly conceived State, as soon as it has 
come into existence and shown its correspondence 
with the condition of the people, that makes so many 
idealists lean towards anarchism. Nevertheless, a 
multi-millennial experience proves without possibility 
of error or equivocation that a nation is not truly 
in shape unless all its elements and all its forces are 
co-ordinated and controlled by the spirit of a strong 
State. And it should be so not only for the optimum 
■ development of the collectivity, but also for that of 
the individual and his well-being. A collectivity 
that is not in form offers to the well-equipped adven¬ 
turer only the best possible conditions for growth 
and prosperity. Accordingly, all the great cultural 
epochs have been inaugurated by masters of the 
political art. For life cannot be made beautiful and 
good and happy save on the plane of art. And the 
art which applies to the collective life of peoples 
. is the statesman’s art. There is no other art to that 
purpose : it is irreplaceable and indispensable. 

So the State undoubtedly belongs to the spiritual 
order, although in a sense different from that 
postulated by Fascism. It is absolutely false that 
, politics and economics have as such a direct relation 
• with morality, and “ hence ” with spirit; morality, 

' too, understood in the sense in which it could interest 
a statesman belongs, as I have shown in Problems 
of Personal Life, to the earthly order. On the other 
1 hand, it is true that it is the State alone, and not the 
people as an empirical entity that links up economic 
and political life with Spirit. But if a people is 
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never representative of the Spirit, a nation can be. 
Let us contrast the opinions of two great minds on 
this subject. Grillparzer said that the path leads from 
humanity, through nationality, to bestiality. Dos¬ 
toievsky, on the other hand, held that the nationality 
to which a man belonged was his path to God. 
Grillparzer is right for all zoologica. nationalism, 
but it is Dostoievsky who points out in particularly 
impressive language what the nation might be as 
a spiritual entity ; he has very happily generalised 
the idea about race that, since Moses, the Hebrews 
have cultivated—an idea that has, we must admit, 
oroved itself: that it is not race as such which em¬ 
bodies a value, but race in so far-as it is a postulated 
vehicle for a certain spirit, the emphasis lying ex¬ 
clusively on the latter. In this present context, 
it seems to me that we cannot state the position of 
the facts better than as follows: We have, shown 
previously that culture, true culture, is nothing but 
a style. Exactly in the same way, the nation is of a 
spiritual order in so far as it embodies a style ; as 
a simple zoological phenomena, it has no spiritual 
value whatsoever. But in the last analysis, culture 
and nation are not only “ adjoining ” but correlative 
ideas : they refer to two different aspects of the same 
thing. In both cases, it is form in the Aristotelian 
sense which constitutes the true being. Hence the 
fact that nations as such have never been created 
by statesmen, but by poets. Hence the supreme 
importance of language for the national consciousness. 
Hence the rarity of the phenomenon of the nation, 
and, among those that have existed, the enormous 
difference between their respective forces of attraction. 
Only a people who attains a personal spiritual style 
becomes a nation, and the immense majority never 
attain that end ; simple ethnological particularity 
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is no more significant than zoological specificity. 
As for the difference of prestige—its raison d’etre is 
the same as that for which a Rembrandt is more 
sought after than a Kokoschka. 

But what we have defined as the essence of the 
nation also and above all explains the necessity for 
those frontiers which so many generous men wish 
to abolish ; it explains, finally, the sense in which 
a nation can embody an ideal. There have to be 
frontiers between nations, and hence between cultures 
as well, for this very simple but decisive reason, that 
Nation and Culture depend for their existence on a 
completed form and all form implies limits; it 
implies the voluntary exclusion of what does not 
enter into it or what it cannot successfully subordinate 
-to itself. Life under the form of the State being 
the only possible way of spiritualising collective 
life, and the State being in essence a work of art, 
the ideal of an Internationale having a cultural and 
spiritual value is as absurd as that of a style of painting 
simultaneously made up of the styles of Raphael, 

. Rembrandt, Durer, Rubens and Monet. And as for 
tension between nations, it is not regrettable but, 
on the contrary, wholesome ; it has all the virtues 
inherent in polarisation ; even the excessive tension 
which breaks and manifests itself in the form of war 
is preferable—for the auto-realisation of each of the 
‘'conflicting parties as well as in view of a possible 
superior synthesis—to a compromise which wipes 
out differences. Besides, international tension is 
only the extension to the unitary field that humanity 
has increasingly come to represent, of the tension 
between the component parts characteristic of all 
works of art. Let us recall, again, by way of example, 
what was said in connection with the prob.em 
of the conflict between the generations, and the 
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problem of concentration. The more intense the 
tension, the better do the conflicting parties realise 
and develop themselves. The more a Frenchman, 
or a German or a Chinese deepens himself by con¬ 
centration, the more national he becomes. But it 
is not at the expense of his universality 7 that he becomes 
national : on the contrary—in the course of the pro¬ 
cess, the Unique more and more becomes the 
exponent of the Universal. So it is because states 
and nations have their “ location ” on the plane 
of art—and not because of animality or want 
of development—that frontiers are in principle 
unabolishable. 

Finally, the ideal that a nation can embody and 
does in our age with an intensity that is probably 
unprecedented, has its whole raison d’etre in the 
fact that State, Nation and Culture have their 
' “ location ” on the plane of art and not of nature. 
It is psychologically impossible for man to idealise 
. what is of an earthly order ; ’if he seems to do so, 

‘ it is because matter, to him, is symbolic of spirit. 

‘ But the nation as a work of art actually perfects 
the spiritualisation of which the raw material, that 
every determinate human collectivity represents, 
is capable. And seeing that every man, in his more 
superficial layers, participates in the first place in the 
co-lectivity which pre-exists to him, and that he only 
becomes progressively individual, personal, and, in 
the end, unique to the extent to which he interiorises 
and deepens himself, we must recognise it as literally 
true that, as Dostoievsky put it, the nation to which 
a man belongs is his particular path to God. It is 
not without reason that all Gods have begun their 
careers as national Gods. That has the same general 
significance as the Platonic theory that one must 
begin by loving one beautiful body, and then go 
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on to love other beautiful bodies and yet others : 
only thus can one ultimately realise the very ideal of 
Beauty. Extreme nationalism is, obviously, represen¬ 
tative of a primitive state. But, as such, it participates 
infinitely more in Spirit than even the sublimest 
internationalism ; I say “ infinitely more,” for the 
latter does not participate in Spirit at all. The 
frontiers which correspond to the level of a superior 
man are obviously not material but spiritual 
boundaries ; they are, so to speak, the contours of a 
style. But these spiritual frontiers always coincide 
on the surface with a determinate nation or culture ; 
in cases where there seems to be an exception to this 
rule, what we really have is a nation or a culture 
that is yet to be born, and has been anticipated 
by individuals of the prophetic type. 

Let us pursue Dostoievsky’s idea a little further. 
If Nation and Culture belong to the plane of art, 
if the same is true of the heroic life and the saintly 
life, then, Religion, too, is, technically speaking, 
an art; not, of course, as revelation of truth, but as 
practice. What, in fact, does religion amount to if 
not the art of linking or at-one-ing human life with 
Divine life ? Hence the art of cult and worship, 
which was doubtless everywhere the first-born of all 
the arts ; hence the religious origin of nearly all, if 
not all, arts ; hence the false air of a State assumed 
by a religion when it materialises into a Church, or 
the false air of a nation that religion assumes when it 
is religion that binds together different groups and 
groupings as was the case in ancient Greece, and is 
to this day in the Islamic world. Let us not insist 
any more on this particular and particularly delicate 
subject. It must be clear from what we have said 
that all the highest expressions and manifestations 
of the properly human life of man and of humanity 
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have their “ location ” not on the plane of natural 
life but on that of art . 1 

1 In order that the movement of the thought of this essay 
might come to an end at the point where its main strength 
and energy lie, I am here cutting short the written version of 
what was expounded orally by me in Barcelona in February, 
1935. There, in conclusion, I applied the general ideas estab¬ 
lished in the course of this essay to the problems of personal life. 
But as my friends insist that these applications should not be 
completely lost, I summarise them briefiy in the following note : 
We have already said what was necessary on this subject at the 
beginning of this essay, viz. that all life and all vital manifesta¬ 
tion which means a surrender to the natural momentum of 
gana breeds unhappiness, is imperfect as a form of life, and 
comes to a bad end. It only remains for us to complete those, 
observations in the positive sense. Since no one can change 
his original nature, nor abolish his contradictory complexity, an 
elementary imperative of the art of life enjoins non-condemna¬ 
tion ; it was on this that Jesus Christ insisted so much in relation 
to one’s neighbour. But more important still is generosity 
towards oneself, if only for this reason—that the unconscious 
knows no water-tight division between me and you, so that the 
attitude towards oneself is symptomatic in every case of the real 
attitude towards everybody else. Now since every one inclines 
; naturally to criticise, condemn, and measure his own exigencies 
1 according to the degree in which a really inaccessible ideal is 
presumed to have been attained, one must make an effort over 
oneself, and cultivate what one recognises to be just and desirable, 
in order to realise it in life. It is one of the most odious “ tricks 
of the reason,” as Kant called them, to travesty want of generosity 
as idealism, for the inner motive of such travesty is always 
belittlement, disparagement, or what the Germans call Schaden¬ 
freude . Hem if he wants to reach the fullest possible plenitude 
of life—whica depends always on maximal inclusion, not 
exclusion—the normal man must ceaselessly discipline his 
» original instincts. . . . But if generosity towards oneself is 
i the first imperative underlying life conceived of as an art, not 
less important is the imperative that commands generosity 
1 towards Original Fate. It is as impossible to change the latter 
as to change one’s personality. We have already discussed the 
two positive attitudes possible towards Fate : that of the Saint 
and of the Hero. If, to start with, the first magnanimously 
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sacrifices every natural aspiration on the altar of his nostalgia 
for the hereafter, the second accepts his fate, without discussion 
or complaint in order the more to assert, as against that fate, 
his spiritual identity. But very few human beings are capable 
of heroism and saintliness. On the other hand, every one in 
whom spirit is dominant to howsoever small a degree, is capable 
of learning to give himself to his fate, with bared chest, and 
renouncing all pettiness, all complaint against that which cannot 
be changed, and thus opening iiis soul to every influence that 
can evoke and strengthen the vital forces. That is the surest 
method of bearing one’s destiny, however hard or tragic it may 
* be. There is an ancient legend to the effect that a man afflicted 
with a very hard life once complained to the Lord that the cross 
he had to carry was too heavy a burden for him. 46 Well, my 
son,” replied the Lord, “ I will show you all the crosses that 
there are ; choose that which you lixe best.” Then, after 
prolonged and minute search through the billions of crosses that 
appeared before him, the suppliant chose one that seemed to 
him to be the lightest : it was the very same cross under whose 
. weight he had groaned. . . . He who gives himself, with bared 
) breast, to the whole of his destiny, has the greatest chance of 
i growing inwardly, in accordance with that law of non-adaptation 
that we have already discussed ; and inward growth, which 
is the growth of the innermost being in man, is such a tremendous 
good that the more the consciousness mirrors that being, the 
paore does spiritual joy compensate for the adversities of external 
life even to the point of making them indifferent or imperceptible. 
But above all, he who gives himself completely to his destiny, 
makes that destiny his , and everything that a man feels to be 
exclusively and personally his, becomes dear to him. Original 
natural fate is utterly impersonal The art of life consists in the 
conquest of natural fate by the spirit, so that it becomes a 
\ personal destiny and nothing but a personal destiny. It is the 
; same method as is followed by the dramatic poet who immerses 
himself completely in some historical theme : the final result of 
such abandonment is that a drama is born out of him that is 
,£0 one’s but his. _ Once fate has thus been conquered, there is 
uo longer any external fate. Thereafter it is one with the man 
himself. That is why all superior men—and only such—have 
\had a destiny which seems to have been cut out specially for 
them* We have distinguished -between fate and destiny : actu¬ 
ally, the first belongs to the order of nature, the second solely to 
that of Spirit . Consequently, it belongs to the plane of art. We 
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may conclude this particular trend of ideas by observing that 
it is destiny thus understood, and not natural life, which con¬ 
stitutes the true plane of human life. But no one has ever raised 
himself to that level without having first vanquished and mastered 
his gana. 

The art of yielding oneself unreservedly—an art the practice 
of which always presupposes great courage—is much more 
important for the vast majority of human beings than the art 
of dominating life, for triumph over fate is only possible on the 
basis of its acceptance, which is most repugnant "to every soul 
that has a. stain of meanness on it; a domination that is some¬ 
thing more than a purely external organisation presupposes a 
spiritual initiative that few men possess in the necessary degree ; 
accordingly, for the majority of people, that question does not 
even arise in practice. But the art of unreserved surrender is 
of capital importance for this reason, too, that its practice is 
impossible without the cultivation of attention. Now man' 
being essentially the being open to the whole Universe—and 
not, like the animals, open only to his immediate surroundings ' 

—there can be no properly human plenitude of life without the 
man in question noticing all that is given to him. And it is given 
so much to every one who knows how to see and hear and feel 
that the cultivation of attention in itself suffices to lead to great 
felicity. We see that to-day in the case of scientific investigators 
of nature : they are nearly all much happier than ordinary men. 

In the great epochs of social life, everybody knew that without 
cultivation of the attention there could be no collective life that 
did not cause frictions liable in the long run to render that life 
intolerable ; so youth was taught attention in the form of 
courtesy. But truly all happiness on earth depends in the first 
place on attention. How can one expect to be happy in marriage 
—which necessarily implies a large measure of routine—if one ^ 
does not notice those nuances which produce the greatest 
differences ? It is, however, not only yi this respect but under 
all its aspects that the married condition pflEers, with its possi¬ 
bilities, failures and mis fortunes, the most instructive symbolical , 
illustration of the fact that, if personal life is to , be happy, ^it 
should be considered and practised as an art. We Have said w 
what was necessary on the question as to what marriage is, 
particularly in the sense that it represents a spiritual bond, in 
Problems of Personal Life ; we do not propose to cover that ground 
over again ; we will confine ourselves exclusively to a brief 
consideration of the art which jthis state postulates and Implies. 
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Nearly every marriage concluded on the basis of love at first 
sight, or some other one-sided impulse, ends badly : one must 
know how to choose one’s partner. But once one loves, one must 
cultivate that love ; otherwise, if left to its natural momentum, 
it would deteriorate or cease all too soon ; it changes into 
indifference, spite, disgust or hate. If a life based on such great 
> intimacy between two different beings—who are, besides, never 
compatible with each other at all points—is to remain lastingly 
beautiful, distance must be cultivated ; and as counter-points to 
attention, to the community of experiences and interests and the 
intimate knowledge that each has of the other, discretion, non¬ 
attention and a guarded silence must be cultivated. Jesdousy, 
chicanery and discretion should precisely not be cultivated, as- 
so many couples unfortunately do cultivate them. '• If the; 
immense majority of married couples are unhappy, it is because 
they have no idea of the fundamental fact that all life that is 
properly human unfolds itself on the plane of art; and that it is 
not a question of artifice but of humanisation and hence per¬ 
fection when one rises above natural life in a direction other than 
that of dissimulation and original falsehood. For Spirit grows 
only under the sign of veracity, and veracity or sincerity is the 
primary expression of moral courage, and the primordial expres¬ 
sion of spirit is courage. Now sincerity never excludes that art 
which might in certain circumstances require the utterance of 
a conscious He. But it does absolutely exclude falsehood towards 
oneself, the non-avowal of a truth that has been recognised and 
hence that dissimulation which is the vital nerve of the majority 
of conventions not understood or misunderstood. 

It should now be obvious why, ever since the pubhcation of 
t "my Travel Diary , I have ceaselessly asserted that the only real 
V sin against the Holy Spirit is inertia. For inertia the primary 
1 attribute of gam , prevents all effort, and hence a_l spiritualisa¬ 
tion. But on the other hand, where spiritual initiative exists^ 

* there is nothing, absolutely nothing in fife that cannot be raised 
to the plane of art. This applies even to death. What we said 

' of fate is true even of death—that it is a question of making one’s 
own that which is in origin impersonal. Every one must die 
for general reasons which have nothing to do with one’s spiritual 
; identity. But man can conquer his own death. He can make 
of it the necessary fimle of his fife. If he succeeds in it, death 
4 ceases to represent a non-sense or counter-sense and becomes the 
i crowning glory of his fife. Such was the case with Socrates, 

* with Jesus Christ, with every authentic martyr and hero. 
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But it is when, in conclusion, we fix our attention on the problem 
of freedom that it becomes finally clear to us that, from the point 
of view of thinking man, art represents the only conceivable 
common denominator for all his aspirations. Spirit is indeed 
entirely free in itself and on its own plane. But in the world 
of phenomena, it is never free save as the creative artist is free. 
As the artist, whatever he may be doing, must necessarily reckon, 
if he is to realise his inspiration, with the laws of the matter which 
is being shaped by him—whether it be a question of musical 
rhythm, gravity, the spectrum of colours, logic, grammar and 
syntax—even so, man cannot manifest his liberty on the plane 
of life itself save by taking into account the laws characteristic 
of each and every layer and part of life. On this condition 
alone and in this sense only is he in practice free. It is only w 
by comporting himself as an artist that man can succeed in 
incarnating in worldly life the spiritual meaning that he feels 
he represents in his innermost depths. But it is just because man 
is free only in the sense in which the artist is free, that all per¬ 
fection of life depends on the man himself ,* hence the glorious 
dignity of his condition. However much supernatural forces 
may act in and through his ego, it is his ego that must display 
all the initiative of which it is capable if it is to transform the ^ 
world into the image of its ideal. But another aspect of this' 
same indispensable spiritual initiative is good will. Where that 
is wanting, failure, progressive decay and, finally, collapse are 
inevitable. It is on this aspect of the problem that Jesus Christ 
laid the main stress, so much so that good will almost plays the 
part of a general denominator in Christianity. And it really 
can play that role. For every misunderstanding is at bottom a j 
sign of ill will, as also all inertia that has not been conquered. 
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w 

HE HAVE ALREADY DEALT WITH THE FACT 

that superstition is the prototype of every total view 
of things p. 122 et seq.). And we came to the con¬ 
clusion that the ideal of knowledge does not consist at 
all in the unification of every phenomenon under the 
isign of simplification, but in the comprehension 
of the whole of the really existing diversity in the 
whole of its diversity. In this sense, all philosophical 
systems, even the most scientific ones, contain a 
good dose of pure superstition. Among the super¬ 
stitions bequeathed to us by the past, some are more 
and some less inoffensive, and some more and some 
less useful. Generally speaking, the superstitions of 
the Orient are more judicious than those which have 
survived in the West. I think, for instance, that 
these Chinese ideas are admirable notwithstanding 
that they are certainly inexact—that it is mora. 
law and not gravity which maintains the stellar 
systems in equilibrium, and that if the head of a 
State “ put his own personality in order,” a pro¬ 
pitious order of external things—including even 
opportune rainfall—would logically result therefrom; 
the first of these beliefs is doubtless the principal 
raison d'etre of the unrivalled morality of the Chinese, 
and the second that of the primacy accorded to the 
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cultivation of humanity in man. Now among the 
numerous bad superstitions which survive in the un¬ 
conscious of the Occident, one of the most deplorable 
is that represented by the Socratic equation that what 
is beautiful should therefore be true, and vice versa. 

Obviously, from the lexicographical ooint of view, 
one can define words as one likes. But in reality 
this liberty only exists in mathematics. To begin 
with, words have a proper meaning, and it is that 
meaning—where a mother tongue is involved, which 
is heir to a long and interrupted cultural past—which 
is seized at the outset by immediate and involuntary 
comprehension. Words are the primary incarnations 
of meaning ; they have therefore “ correspondences ” 
pre-existing in the depths of the unconscious. What 
is more, theory always influences practice; if it is 
false, it distorts experience and misleads activity. 
Now the Socratic equation mentioned above has 
done a lot of harm, for the tendency towards Beauty 
and the tendency towards Truth, .have absolutely 
different earthly roots , 1 so much so that error has 
always led back, once more, and in one way or 
another, to an unrooting of human life either lri the 
.dimension of the Earth or of the Spirit. 

The earthly root of the aspiration towards Beauty 
is sensitiveness ; that of the urge towards Truth, 
aggressiveness. To enable the reader to grasp the 
elementary meaning of the first aspiration, I do not 
know of a better introduction than the modern 
science of dreams. Dreams never have an object,^ 
properly so called ; they express the state of the? 
dreamer’s soul, and while dreaming, every one is^ 

1 I am here summarising a part of what has been expounded 
at length in the chapter, “ Delicadeza,” in South American 
Meditations, with certain additional observations that have not 
hitherto been published. 
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a poet. Now it has been proved that every beautiful 
dream-apparition signifies that an attraction of a 
particular kind has been experienced. In view of 
the fact that the dream state represents a more 
primitive state of consciousness than the state of 
awareness, and that it is familiar to absolutely all 
men, every one can spontaneously seize, through 
this personal experience, the original significance 
of Beauty and Ugliness. The Beautiful is primarily 
what does good, and the Ugly what does harm. Hence 
the Pan-Hellenic equation which asserts that beauty 
and goodness represent correlates jcakof k ayaSoV 
an ecuation which survives in our notion of “beautiful 
weather,” and in such expressions as “ a beautiful 
soul ” and even “ a beautiful cigar ” an equivocation 
frequently to be met with in the conversation of 
uneducated Germans^. In the same sense, there 
is for certain South-American Indians one word 
only for both Beauty and Happiness. But what 
we said about the different earthly roots of the 
aspirations towards Beauty and Truth is still not the 
last word in this order of ideas : phylogenetically, 
the first precedes the second. For, in life, Original 
Fear precedes every other state of soul. For 
elementary organisms, hunger does not represent 
a problem, since it meets with its satisfaction nearly 
as automatically as, in man, the desire to breathe; 

, this is true even of the new-born human infant which, 

' barring accident, has always the maternal breast 
at its disposal. Fear, on the contrary, arises through 
»evocation as the state of soul that corresponds sub¬ 
jectively with the objective experience of the pri¬ 
mordial fact perceived, that life is threatened at every 
moment. As pain is the great warning signal of the 
body, so fear is the warning signal of the psychic 
organism. That is why animals are, first and fore- 
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most, afraid. For the same reason, primitive man 
is essentially a timid, not a courageous, person. But 
this fear is, on the other hand, a symptom of the 
fact that primitive man is, as a rule, a sensible and 
susceptible, not an obtuse and brutal, being for 
exceptions, see in South American Meditations , the 
chapter, “ Delicadeza.”) Accordingly, Original Fear 
represents, among other things, one of the earthly 
roots of imagination. All peoples and individuals 
who have imagination suffer more fear than those 
who have none. It is high time to kill the tradition 
that goes back to the oldest utopian moralism, 
the tradition that can see nothing but the bad side 
of fear : without fear nothing that belongs to the 
domain of defence, from the primitive palisade up 
to the loftiest religions, would ever have seen the 
light of day. Nor is this all: without Original 
Fear the sense of beauty would never have played 
the preponderant role that it has played and still 
plays on earth. In modern life, it is by studying 
woman that we can best see these correlations, for 
a good many more of the modalities of primordial life, 
have survived in her than in man. She is fundamentally 
timid and afraid ; sensitiveness and susceptibility 
are her predominant characteristics; she desires 
first and foremost to be flattered, not to be offended, 
and her instinctive scale of specific values refers to 
that. But out of that, too, arises the immense role 
that beauty plays in the case of women. The objection 
raised by so many would-be intelligent men to the 
female sex being described as the fair sex is not very, 
creditable to their capacity for comprehension. This 
description, exact as it is, has its raison d'etre not in 
the superior beauty of the female sex—a beauty • 
non-existent in the case of many animal species and 
of many individual human beings—but to the part 
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, beauty plays in the whole , organisation of the female 
sex. So in principle it amounts to the same, whether 
a woman has a beautiful body, or is well-dressed, or 
prefers handsome men with refined manners. Now 
the more primitive the type of man, the more is he 
like women in all this. And, looking at the matter 
! more closely, we may even say : everything suggests 
that throughout nature organisms are subject in the 
first place to the laws of beauty. Nothing could 
be more false than the nineteenth century belief 
that considerations of utility presided over creation : 
it is, on the contrary, because every organism tends 
first and foremost to preserve its life and its integral 
identity—which, in so far as it represents a state of 
perfection reached, always incarnates an aesthetic 
value—that it is possible to separate from the in¬ 
dissoluble totality of the organism, by an artificial 
process of abstraction, the useful role such and such 
a part may play. Only an exclusively human 
eccentricity has in some cases—and very rare cases, 
at that—ascribed to considerations of a utilitarian 
order a preponderant role in civilisation. What 
really presided over living creation was an immensely 
powerful, exuberant and often extravagant and 
fantastic imagination. With the same exuberance 
with which it sows billions of germs in order that a 
handful might survive—a process absolutely in con¬ 
tradiction with every ideal of economics—when it 
sets out to invent living forms, it is, with very rare 
exceptions, lavish in its inventions of sculptural, 
picturesque and ornamental ideas. 

It is the primordial qualities of subjective fife, 
sensibility and irritability, which serve as the 
connecting link between the objective tendency 
of nature and the continuation of its work by beings 
with an autonomous subject. The desire to ex- 
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perience pleasure and to please, to enjoy and make ; 
others enjoy are the most powerful earthly incentives ' 
in all creation of Beauty. So far as ma,n is concerned,' 

I do not think we can exaggerate the role of the 
desire to please in the formation of every culture. 
The troubadours sang to their ladies. It is in order 
to please the latter that the knights learned to keep 
their distance, and adopted refined manners; the 
majority of artists produced their work out of love, 
for someone or other. Even in religion, one of the 
most powerful incentives has always been the desire 
to please God.' 


So THE ASPIRATION TOWARDS BEAUTY IS PRIMARY,' 

and absolutely independent of the aspiration towards 
Truth. But one should go even farther and say that 
the latter aspiration is originally opposed to the 
former. From the point of view of sensitiveness 
and susceptibility, Truth—so long at any rate as it 
does not reveal beauty, which only happens, if at 
all, incidentally—is in the first place indiscreet and 
brutal. Its ideal is absolute objectivity in judgment 
—but that implies that the subjective is of no account 
to it; and all personal life has its centre and its 
last resort in the subjective consciousness. Which 
is to say that Truth is inhuman. It never admits 
as a valid argument the effect that its revelations 
would produce on the sensibility ; it is in principle 
destructive of appearances. Hence the fact that for 
primitive beings it is falsehood and not sincerity 
which incarnates the norm, and that the first is 
judged to be preferable, except in rare cases, in human 
intercourse. We can now also understand why, 
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whenever it was faced with the necessity of making 
a choice, every great culture invariably voted in 
the past for Beauty and against Truth. Since the 
tendency towards Truth respects neither sensitive¬ 
ness nor the appearances that the latter fabricates 
or accepts as safeguards, it threatens to destroy 
integrality and even identity. So it is really the child 
of aggressiveness. Its final end might be purely 
constructive: but it never actually succeeds in 
reaching that end. And meanwhile it dissects and 
decomposes the given fact; the scientific disciplines 
which are its prototypes are anatomy and chemistry ; 
it is only after having destroyed a pre-existing synthesis 
that it thinks of creating a new one. Now the identity 
and integrality of all life depends precisely on its 
not being decomposed and dissected. And the more 
perfect its form is, the more is its very existence 
threatened by all analysis. What a beautiful woman 
' wants to avoid at all costs is a change in her 
appearance ; she wants to remain as she is, even by 
resorting to artificial methods if no others are avail¬ 
able ; hence, she resents the least infringement of 
her physical identity as though it were a mortal 
offence. Even so, the moment he feels hurt, no man 
whose consciousness is centred in honour even 
, admits the question whether he is right or wrong. 

: The primacy of the sense of honour implies recognition 
of personal identity and integrality as supreme values. 
In the bourgeois world, the word “ integrity ” 
still perpetuates the ancient chivalrous imperative : 
“ integrity ” does not signify anything else than moral 
integrality. Now it is obvious that honour is a value 
of an aesthetic order ; that is why the argument 
that an insult contains an element of truth does not 
make the insult any the more acceptable. That is 
why, too, a primordial instinct urges him who has 
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suffered offence to kill his adversary : if a person 
attacks his integrality, he thereupon menaces that 
person’s life, and it is only logical that he should 
see a real compensation for the affront levelled at 
him only in the destruction of his opponent’s identity. 

Arising out of the foregoing considerations is this 
more general truth that every culture should as such 
belong to the order of Beauty; that is why, as we 
have already said, every great culture of the oast has, 
when obliged to choose, voted for Beauty anti against 
Truth. It is fashionable in these days to describe 
cultures as organisms: in truth, however, then- 
plane is the plane of art. We have already said all 
that is essential to this subject in the previous paper. 
So it will be enough to add these following remarks. 
The ultimate end of all values and laws which govern 
a culture is to safeguard and preserve its identity 
and integrality. To that end, a culture establishes 
and recognises conventions based on fictions, wherever 
harmony cannot be maintained on the basis of real 
relations. To that end, it often transposes the real 
to the plane of unreality, either in order to eliminate 
conflicts in the conscience, or to make a direct 
reaction impossible ; that is the aesthetic meaning 
of the particular plane occupied by justice. The 
laws that determine distances that may not be 
violated, such as the laws of hierarchy and courtesy, 
are intended to prevent the range of action of one 
being from trespassing on that of another, and to 
secure due respect for the subjectivity of each one 
on its own ground. Crime could thus be considered 
as a stain on beauty and punishment as an aesthetic 
compensation. Seeing that it is impossible to trans¬ 
figure the whole of reality in accordance with the 
exigencies of the Spirit, all great cultures of the 
past have attached capital value to the safeguarding 
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of appearances. The Chinese opinion that one 
should first of all “ save one’s face 1 ’ only represents 
an exaggeration of what has existed everywhere in 
the same sense. But whether it is a question of 
^appearances or of realities—every past culture worthy 
of the name has been inspired by the ideal of Beauty 
and not that of Truth. This is true in the highest 
^degree of the cultures of China, Japan, Ancient 
Greece, Provence, Renaissance Italy and seventeenth 
century France. The Chinese sage had not reached 
his ideal so long as his profundity and gravity were 
.‘not sublimated into grace. In Greece, before Socrates, 
the question of truth as the supreme value was not 
even raised. In the seventeenth, and even in the 
eighteenth, century, truth had, first of all, to please. 
No sooner had the idea of pleasing lost its prestige 
■ than European culture began to decline. In the 
modem countries that are said to be the most 
advanced, life is no longer an art at all; it resembles 
\ a factory or a laboratory, and what traditions it 
preserves it preserves in the form of museums and 
exhibitions. 


_ _ OWEVER, ALL THIS HAS NOT YET PROVED THAT 

it is precisely the false Socratic equation which is 
responsible, as we claimed at the beginning, for the 
cultural decay of the West. We can now adduce that 
nroof in a few words. If what is true must also be 
beautiful, it would follow logically that what is not 
true should not be beautiful. This formal con¬ 
clusion would be without the slightest importance— 
if die evolution of collectivities did not conform with 
an almost pedantic exactitude and an almost terrifying 
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spirit of consistency to the laws of elementary logic. 
'The whole of that dialectic which leads from 
revolution to reaction and vice versa, from liberalism 
to authoritarianism, etc. etc. ... in short, the 
movement, as Hegel said, “ from the thesis to the 
antithesis,” is only possible because sub-average men— 
and the spirit of collectivities is always represented 
by such—take absolutely literally everything that they 
are told, and behave as though the laws of identity, 
contradiction and the “ excluded middle ” were the 
fundamental laws of the Universe. Hence the 
incredible importance of “ right designation ” pre¬ 
cisely in these days when the voice of the loud-speaker 
is reaching virtually all men; hence the terribly 
far-reaching effects of the least error and the least 
falsification. Things did not go so badly in ancient 
Greece as in modem Europe, for only cultivated 
men counted in those days. Nevertheless, no sooner 
was scientific philosophy bom than the disintegration 
of Greek culture set in. By placing the result of 
ratiocination above convention—wherefore he was 
condemned to death by the people of Athens— 
Socrates not only shook Olympus: he undermined 
the basis of all Hellenic culture. For even more 
exclusively than the ancient Chinese culture, it was 
a oure culture of Beauty. In the sequel, events 
followed one another with a rush. In his austere 
old age, Plato, great artist though he was by his 
gifts and temperament, became a renegade to Beauty, 
to the extent of wishing to banish all poets from his 
ideal State—so greatly was he impressed, though , 
unconsciously, by the perception of the fact thatjjie 
ideals of Truth and Beauty are not compatible with 
each other. With: Christianity, and owing, above 
~a.Tl ~ to its reception of Hellenism, the ideal of Truth 
carried off the final victory. And as Christianity 
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developed mainly within the orbit of Hellenic culture, 
it was logical and necessary that it should soon lead 
to a real horror of beauty and a worship of ugliness. 
That, I think, is the most striking example we have 
in all history of enantiodromia, or the transformation 
of a phenomenon into its opposite. Squalid monks 
and emaciated saints gathered in the prestige of the 
victors of Olympia ; the beautiful goes of Olympus 
changed into evil spirits, the Divine Pan became 
transformed into the Devil and Aphrodite became a 
witch and an infamous seductress. This enantiodromia 
represents a veritable reversal of values; thanks to 
it, the Socratic equation that what is true is also 
beautiful survived in its logically opposite form : 
that what is not true is not beautiful, which, again, 
was ultimately consolidated in the equation that what 
is ugly is beautiful. 

Relatively early, there took place in the West a 
partial restoration of the pagan spirit, and with that 
a partial rehabilitation of Beauty. Chivalry, with its 
ideal of honour which, as we have seen, is essentially 
aesthetic ; the Catalonian-Proven$al culture, the 
mother of courtesy ; Italian culture from Dante to 
the Renaissance ; the Catholic cult that is wholly 
imbued with a sense of the beautiful ; and finally, 
the art of life as developed in the classical centuries 
of European history, are its principal expressions 
and successive stages. Nevertheless, and in and 
through all this, the original tendency of Christianity 
which was hostile to Beauty showed itself to 
be so strong that it continued in secret to strike 
the fundamental note and always in the long run 
set the tone. A real reign of the ideal of Beauty 
is incompatible with a guilty conscience—and it was 
precisely a guilty conscience that Christians never 
ceased to have. A Macchiavelli was only possible 
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as an exponent of the over-compensation of the guilty 
conscience which underlay the a-moral virtu of the 
Renaissance, as, later, Nietzsche was only possible 
as the exponent of the over-compensation of a de¬ 
bilitated Protestantism. 

. But it is now time to emphasise also the positive 
side of this process, which is as follows : Spirit does 
not grow save under the sign of Veracity; every’ 
lie, every illusion covers the spiritual being with the 
veil of Maya. One must disentangle oneself from this,' 
of tear it apart, in order to realise one’s own inner 
core and enable it to rise to the surface and be 
dominant there. So whoever aspires to the ultimate 
realisation of himself, to liberation, salvation, eternal 
life or nirvana can only reach his goal under the sign 
of Truth. Hence the incredibly fecund role played 
by Christ’s message precisely in human progress: 
whatever else His teaching was, it stimulated man to 
change himself, to improve himself, to transcend 
himself. It is, of course, to the same end that all the 
great representatives of the religious and metaphysical 
Spirit in every country have stimulated their disciples; 
but it was only Christ who undertook to establish 
the Kingdom of Heaven on earth. Hence the 
anti-cultural tendency of primitive Christianity. All 
those who aspire to holiness have to renounce beauty, 
for they cannot admit that perfection in the temporal 
sense could be an ideal; to them, man as man is 
an embryo, and every embryo is ugly—for if it were 
already perfect, it could no longer develop. In this 
sense, we may say that Christianity was already in 
possession of that scientific and evolutionist spirit 
which was fully to declare itself only in the nineteenth 
century. But for that same reason, it was anti- 
cultural. It could only see in Beauty a temptress 
inciting man to tarry in the midst of forms which he 
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should transcend. Hence the word v\dvi] employed 
by the Christianised Greeks to designate Beauty, a 
word whose meaning still survives uncorruptec in 
the concept prilest of the Russia of the Orthodox 
Church ; pre'est signifies at the same'time enchanting 
beauty, temptation and seduction; whereas in 
profane life the word is used exclusively in the first 
sense, it has only the latter meanings in religion. 
All this anti-aesthetic conception of life still survives, 
as we have seen, in the Greek countryside. As for 
the West, even the states and the stages in the restora¬ 
tion and rehabilitation of beauty ultimately helped 
in the development of an anti-aesthetic conception 
of life. Chivalry, it is true, did not recognise lies, 
for the latter destroy the integrity of the personality 
which sees in truth the ultimate value ; so to abstain 
from lying was, to chivalry, an imperative of honour. 
None the less, it was out of Chivalry that the scientific 
spirit which admits no subjectivity was born. There¬ 
after, it became more and more pronounced. And 
once the scientific spirit had become supreme, it 
became ever more clear from decade to decade 
that a civilisation based on the aspiration towards 
Truth has an earthly root totally different from that 
of every culture based on the aspiration towards 
Beauty. From decade to decade, Western civilisation 
'became more aggressive, more indiscreet, more 
brutal and destructive. Hence its progressive ugliness. 
Nineteenth century naturalism even dared to display 
a frank predilection for ugliness. Hence, among 
other things, the vogue for Darwinism : it is not the 
alleged fact—by no means improbable—that man 
is descended from the ape that matters in this context, 
but the delight which the men of that age felt in 
admitting to themselves that they were not formed 
in the image of God. 
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Since then, this objectivism which is the fatal 
consequence of all exclusive worship of Truth has in 
many countries reached the point where it is in 
course of killing all subjectivity. The soul withers 
and perishes; man is being dehumanised. The 
majority of people find it quite natural to-day that 
women and children should be poisoned in war • 
to-morrow they will perhaps begin to eat human 
flesh. Everything but the useful has ceased to count; 
not, of course, what is useful to the soul and spirit, 
but useful in a brutally material sense. Here is 
another enantiodromia which emerges as a part, again, 
of that uninterrupted logical chain initiated by 
Socrates. It is under the same exclusive sign of Truth, 
under whose influence Western humanity became 
Christian, that it is now becoming de-Christianised. 
The scientific spirit as the outcome of which the 
eighteenth century expected to see the entire unfold- 
ment of what is human in man, is leading to de¬ 
humanisation. The more time passes, the more 
powerfully does the primordial earthly root of the 
search for Truth manifest itself—the aggressive 
instinct. The natural momentum of Western evolution 
is leading to the war of all against all, of men against 
the Universe and against God, and finally, to their 
self-destruction. 


IN FACE OF THIS INCREASINGLY TERRIFYING TURN 
that events are taking, those who do not follow the 
policy of the ostrich, and of these latter those who 
understand, are seized with horror. Movements 
of reaction are emerging in the direction of all the 
ancient integralities: towards the Medieval Christian, 
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the pagan, the primitive, the primordial integrality 
of Paradise. Others preach a renunciation of the 
gains of the scientific age, or even a regression to 
animal integrality. None of these solutions is a solution. 
History is irreversible. We live in the geological 
epoch of man , 1 which is the period of the mechanised 
man. His rational consciousness has been aroused 
once for all, and man will never consent to give up 
the search for truth or for the practical measures to 
. the advantage of thinking man which were rendered 
possible by science and technology. But we have 
seen, on the other hand, that there can be no culture , 
and hence no collective life constituted on the basis 
of the art of life—which, as we have seen, is the only 
truly human basis—save under the sign of Beauty. 
Under these circumstances, there can be no question 
as to the new ideal that we must aspire after and attain: 
we must reach a new culture of Beauty which will restore 
human integrality , but also include all the positive elements 
contained in the Occidental urge towards Truth . 

That is to say, science, while remaining what it is 
and without being hampered in any way, should 
\ become an integral but subordinate part of life 
1 Intelligence in man is equivalent to instinct in the 
animal. But while instinct never goes beyond the 
, framework which delimits the total necessities of a 
given life, so as to break it in the final stage, intelli- 
gence which participates in freedom can pursue its 
> particular ends without reference or regard to the 
“whole. This is why the urge towards Truth, if it is 
, I blind to every other consideration, may lead to self- 
' destruction. On the contrary^ the tendency towards 
’Beauty always aims at and ends in integrality. So it 
is now a question of incorporating the immense urge 
towards the Good embodied in the urge towards 

1 See chapter on “ The Animal Ideal ” in America Set Free. 
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Truth in a synthesis of the artistic order. The 
supreme Truth, that is, the Truth which relates to 
Spirit as substance, is never hostile to life ; it gives a 
higher significance to everything, it embraces every¬ 
thing and excludes nothing; whoever seizes it, 
raises his integral life to a higher plane ; what was 
formerly obscure, then becomes luminous. It is only 
the superficial and partial truths pursued by one¬ 
sided tendencies which show themselves to be destruc¬ 
tive. It is a question, in short, of arriving in principle 
at the same order of values and things as were realised 
on Italian soil, through the medium of the real forces 
existing at the time, by two great cultures : the cul¬ 
ture of pagan Rome, and the culture of Catholic 
Rome which has prolonged the first down to our 
own days. Non-Kellenised ancient Rome too was 
aggressive and scientific, devoid of the immediate 
sense of Beauty, and barbarous from the Greek point 
of view. But with the apogee of the Roman State 
there was achieved one of the greatest existing 
masterpieces of the art of life : that State main¬ 
tained a much greater diversity than that of our own 
age in an equilibrium which was ultimately advan¬ 
tageous to every one in every sense. Even Chris¬ 
tianity would not have become what it became but 
for the existence, during the first centuries of its 
growth, of the Roman Empire." For it was precisely 
that mixture of tolerance and persecution laid down 
by the superior political intelligence of the great 
emperors for the guidance of the authorities that, 
more than anything else, helped Christianity _ to 
realise its inner identity. It is from the point of view. 
of the art of life that we can understand the whole ! 
depth inherent in the idea of Roman Law. Now 
Catholic Rome, which preserved a considerable portion 
of the ancient frames and the ancient diplomatic and 
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legal traditions, integrated the desire for a one-sided 
metamorphosis of primitive Christianity, which was 
hostile not only to Beauty but even to life on Earth 
as such, into the grand masterpiece of a Church in 
which everything was accorded its proper place : the 
aspirations towards Truth and towards Beauty, the 
Temporal and the Eternal, Love and Power, Faith 
and Knowledge, the Rational and the Irrational, the 
Eagle and the Cross , 1 the values of the Martyr as 
well as those of the Hero ; it succeeded in thus 
integrating them all together by imposing on every 
expression limits which guaranteed universal harmony. 

The structures neither of pagan nor of Catholic 
Rome can any longer establish and assure plenitude 
of life. The differentiation of the individual has gone 
too far for that; thought has become too independent; 
and the sense of the right aptitude to have a corre¬ 
sponding range of action has become too universal 
and too impatient of all obstacles. A new synthesis, 

‘ analogous to the one we have mentioned, will only be 
viable if it includes every positive element in the gains 
made during the last few centuries and if it assures 
to the autonomous individual and the universal 
spirit that lives in each an unprecedented degree of 
liberty. I am here not thinking at all, in the first 
place, either of liberty of thought or of liberty of 
action in the sense of laisser faire, laisser passer : I am 
thinking of the liberty required by the deep spiritual 
forces of Courage and Faith. For it is they that give 
a spiritual character proper to intellectual curiosity 
anc the energy avid of enterprise ; the reverse is not 
true. We said that European Science was, in its 
origin, a product of the spirit of chivalry : for the 

1 Sec my complete study of the relationship between the 
symbols of the Eagle and the Cross, in the chapter “ Suffering,” 
of my Buck vom personlichen Lcben. 
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courage to bear the gaze of truth, and faith in the 
value of independent research—a variant of the 
spirit of adventure—are its deepest sources. Now all 
previous masterpieces of the art of life—and notably 
the two great constructions that we have just pointed 
out—paid too much attention to Original Fear and 
so used too many fictions to veil or make irreal the 
real state of facts. To-day, the foundations of all 
the ramparts built up against Fear by the ingenuity 
of the intelligence are undermined. Sooner or later, 
they will all crumble to earth. There can thereafter 
be a durable equilibrium between Nature and Spirit 
only if the latter triumphs over all fear and all doubt 
resulting from fear ; if it becomes capable of looking 
all Reality, as it is, in the face, and of asserting its 
independence as spirit, whatever its earthly fate may 
be. The attitude of the hero who fears nothing, and 
the saint who confesses everything he does and suffers, 
has on principle to be the general rule. 

But the change that has to be effected only concerns 
the elements, not the essence, of culture. If the new 
culture to be founded must be based on Courage and 
Faith, but under the sign of Truth, the fact is in no 
wise changed that as culture it can only be realised 
under the sign of Beauty ; only, it should be situated 
on a higher plane of comprehension which, in itself, 
would establish a new vital level. Under the sign of 
Truth alone, there can be no culture, for the ideal of 
Beauty is at the same time the ideal of the plenitudq 
of life. It is identical with the ideal of perfection—- 
and perfection is also the supreme ideal for the search, 
for Truth. For if it is true that the earthly roots of 
the tendency towards Beauty and the tendency 
towards Truth are different from and incompatible 
with each other, it is not so in the direction of spiritual 
Meaning. In that orientation, the equation of Hindu 
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metaphysics becomes true—the equation that Being, 
Knowledge and Bliss are, in the supreme instance, 
resolved the one into the other and blended into a 
harmony of a higher order ; and the equation of the 
Greek Orthodox Church according to which Wisdom, 
Love and Bliss are one. The book of the lives of the 
Saints special to the Orthodox Church which in 
Russian is entitled Dobrotolioubie, love of Goodness, is 
called in Greek, Philokalia , or love of Beauty. 


THE END 
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IN PREPARATION 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
ARTHUR EDWARD WAITE 

IT IS WITH GREAT PLEASURE THAT WE ANTNOUNCE THE 

publication in the near future of Mr. Arthur Edward 
Waite’s autobiography. Mr. Waite is undoubtedly the 
foremost authority on Higher Mysticism and Sacra¬ 
mental Religion, and during his long and interesting 
career has enjoyed an almost unique experience in these 
realms of thought and action. 

He has also met a considerable number of important 
people—Fiona McLeod, Clifford Harrison, St. John 
Adcock, Arthur Machen, W. B. Yeats, Algernon Black¬ 
wood, Mme. Blavatsky, Dr. Annie Besant, G. R. S. 
Mead, Rudolf Steiner, Col. Olcott, Countess Wacht- 
meister, to mention but a few—whilst he has gathered 
round him a familiar circle whose one vital interest has 
been the Quest after interior wisdom in strange paths of 
Ritual and Symbol. 

The author’s published writings are numerous and 
include works on the Legends and Symbolism of the 
Holy Grail, the Secret Tradition in Freemasonry, the 
Hermetic and Alchemical Writings of Paracelsus and 
the Brotherhood of the Rosy Cross, as well as successive 
Studies in Christian Mysticism. Mr. Waite is also a poet 
whose deep interior vision can be gleaned through 
reading his Strange Houses of Sleep and other verse. 
Indeed, of his Book of Mystery and Vision it has been said 
that it is “the most successful attempt to sing the 
mysteries of mysticism since Blake wrote his Prophetic 
Books” 

Illustrated , Eighteen Shillings 
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GREAT FARMERS 

by 

PROFESSOR JAMES SCOTT WATSON 

and 

MAY ELLIOT HOBBS 

With a Foreword by The Rt. Hon. Walter E. Elliot 

IN THIS BOOK PROFESSOR SCOTT WATSON AND MRS. HOBBS 
tell, in popular and brilliant style, the story of agriculture 
during the past century, tracing its attainment to the 
peaks of prosperity, its decline to long years of depression 
and its present rejuvenation. 

A procession of great men passes through these pages ; 
men whose lives were devoted to the welfare of their 
_ ,‘farms and who made names for themselves through the 
^ brilliance of their farming. Such men as Robert Hobbs, 
'George TaylorTHehry^Dudding, Amos Cruickshank and 
William Duthrie; Sanders, Spencer, Sir William Somer¬ 
ville, James Caid and many others. 

We can truly say of this book that it is a cavalcade of 
agriculture which few can afford to miss. Those who 
remember Professor Scott Watson’s brilliant series of 
broadcast talks will know the sympathy of his viewpoint 
and the human interpretation he can put upon his subject, 
Mrs. Elliot Hobbs, a gifted and brilliant personality, is 
well equipped by virtue of her many connections to 
collaborate in the production of this important standard 
work. 

Profusely Illustrated in Half-tone and Line , 
Twelve Shillings and Sixpence 
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MY BIG-GAME HUNTING 
DIARY 

From India and the Himalayas 
by 

COUNT HENRIK APPONYI 

With a Foreword by The Viscount Halifax, k.g., g.c.s.i, 

! COUNT HENRIK APPONYI, THE AUTHOR OF THESE ENTER- 
/‘\taining pages, was the son o f the great, H ungarian 
1 ^statesman, and a m an of very wide in terests. Not least 
'amongst these was Tns^ove of sport, and this book is 
the diary which the author keot throughout his big- 
game shooting expedition in India, which he undertook 
in 1930. 

Provided with letters of introduction from Lord 
Winterton, Lord Lovat and other English friends, he 
was feted and banqueted by the Viceroy, Lord Irwin, 
and the Maharajahs of Bikaner, Udaipur, Patiala and 
Kapurthala. 

The author has a naive and altogether charming faculty 
for wonder at the marvels of the East, and although he 
pays his tribute of appreciation of the princely hospitality 
he received, the book is by no means a record of social 
! activities. 

Count Apponyi was first and foremost a sportsman, 
filled with the true hunter’s passion for the chase. He 
did not travel to India as a tourist; his one aim was 
to hunt big game with gun and camera. He was deter¬ 
mined to get the best preserves, and he succeeded, 
having no intention of returning without at least one 
specimen of every representa tive wild an imal. His 
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search took him on an arduous and most interesting 
trip across the Himalayas to the frontier of Tibet, anc 
his diary is further enriched by many beautiful photo¬ 
graphs from his camera. 

The author's shrewd observation, his sense of humour 
and, above all, the boyishness which characterised the 
man, combine to make My Big-Gam Hunting Diary an 
extremely fascinating volume. 

With 157 Photogravure Illustrations , Eighteen Shillings 


“NOT AT NIGHT” OMNIBUS 

THE FAMOUS “NOT AT NIGHT" BOOKS HAVE SOLD OVER A 
quarter of a million copies and can safely be said to 
have been read and enjoyed by at least a million 
people since the Series was founded in 1925. The “Not 
At Night 79 Omnibus contains the best stories from 
each of the existing eleven individual volumes, and there¬ 
fore comprises the “pick of the bunch between two 
covers". 

This bumper volume which is edited by Christine 
Campbell Thomson (who is probably as good an 
authority on the really horrible creepy story as anyone) 
also contains an Introduction dealing with the authors 
whose stories are included, as well as some interesting 
details regarding the original idea that started the now- 
famous Series. 

Three Shillings and Sixpence 
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THE ART OF LIFE 

by 

COUNT HERMANN KEYSERLING 

Translated from the French by K. S. Shelvankar. 

COUNT HERMANN KEYSERLING, PHILOSOPHER AND AUTHOR 

of The Travel Diary of a Philosopher , South American 
Meditations and other w^ll-known works, is known 
throughout the world as'a daring think er.' 

The Art of Life, Keyserlmg's latest worK^Is a collection 
of essays wherein the author develops the central idea 
that living is something entirely different from the 
multifarious activities in which men so readily immerse 
themselves; that it involves the effort to master the raw 
material of experience and transform it into a harmonious 
and complete expression of the Self. 

But no summary description can do justice to a book 
which covers such an incredibly vast range of topics and 
deals on almost every page with some new and suggestive 
*idea. Art, philosophy, music, poetry, love, the cult of 
'force, the theory of Nordic supremacy and the value of 
meditation are but a few of the many questions upon 
which the author sheds the light of his penetrating 

■ intelligence. 

Perhaps no other book of his contains in such compact 
and readable form the pith of Keyserling’s message to the 
■modern world; the quintessence, in his own words, of 
' the concrete and vital method of self-development 

■ practised by him and taught at his famous School of 
? Wisdom in ^Parmsta dL 

About Fifteen Shillings 
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RUSSIAN EXCURSION 

by 

PETER STUCLEY 

Author of Two Months' Grace and Private Stars 

IT WAS A HAPPY CHANCE THAT SENT PETER STUCLEY 
with his observant eye and satirical pen to modem 
Russia. Of Two Months' Grace , his first travel book, the 
* Sunday Times spoke of his “quite unusual talent as a 
writer o fhicidity and charm” , and this talent has been 
; put to admirable use inTrvlr. btucley’s impressions of the 
" Soviet Union. 

His journey took him to all the main centres of Euro¬ 
pean Russia, to the Crimea, by boat across the Black 
Sea to the Caucasus and by aeroplane to Soviet Armenia 
and Erivan on the Persian border, the most southerly 
town in the Union. Thence he travelled the length of 
Russia to Moscow and Leningrad, where he paid par¬ 
ticular attention to the art galleries and theatres. He 
records some interesting conversations with all types, 
from Commissars and Georgian princes to writers and 
ballerine, and he has some highly original theories on 
the evolution of the present system, and the question of 
Communist culture. 

The book is not the result of a hasty journey, but of a 
lengthy, thoughtful visit, made by an observant and 
witty young man with no political axe to grind. It 
presents a foil picture of Russia, and is thoroughly up 
to date. 

Illustrated , Fifteen Shillings 
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UP AND DOWN THE SCALE 


Reminiscences by 

DETTMAR DRESSEL 

THE WRITER OF THESE ENTERTAINING PAGES WAS BORN 
in the musical atmosphere of the South Kensington 
Academy of Music, which was founded by his father, 
Richard Dressel. Surrounded from childhood not only 
by music but by musicians and music-lovers, it was 
Dettmar Dressel’s good fortune to become a student 
under two of the world’s most famous violin maestri , 
August Wilhelmj and Eugene Ysaye. 

Like his famous Masters, Dettmar Dressel has, of 
course, travelled extensively and has played at most of 
the European Courts. It was on these musical journeys 
to the Continent that he became personally acquainted 
with such an imposing host of famous people (merely 
to turn to the Index of the book will give some idea of 
the vast concourse), and the author’s experiences, 
together with vivid descriptions of the celeDrities he 
met during these travels, comprise a most entertaining 
volume. 

Yet Up and Down the Scale is not just “another volume 
of musical reminiscences”. The author delights the 
reader with sketches of London life at the end of the 
nineteenth century and the beginning of the Edwardian 
era, and relates many vastly amusing and hitherto unpub¬ 
lished anecdotes about Royalty, Musical and Social 
notabilities. Unlike many writers of reminiscences, 
Mr. Dressel, knowing and known by so many famous 
people, tells his story from first-hand experience with 
charming modesty. 

Illustrated,, Twelve Shillings and Sixpence 
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ASPECT OF LIFE 

An Autobiography of Youth 

b 

JOHN KEIR CROSS 

BY CHANCE ONE EVENING WE HEARD A YOUNG MAN SPEAK 
from Broadcasting House, and although what he said 
only occupied a few minutes, our curiosity in the owner 
of the voice and the adventures which had come his way 
made us decide, then and there, to get into touch with 
him. Mr. John Keir Cross accordingly came to see us, 
and after hearing more about his experiences and his 
points of view, we suggested that he should write an 
account of his young though interestingly eventful life, 
Aspect Of Life is the result. It is a story of the younger 
generation ; an autobiography of a twenty-two-year-old 
Scotsman who rose in revolt against the uncongeniality 
of an occupation which could offer him nothing but 
monotony and a limited happiness. He therefore threw 
i up a “safe* 5 job and went on the road as a wandering 
ventriloquist, performing at street comers and on village 
greens throughout Scotland and England. Mr. Cross’s 
^account of his home life, his youth and early manhood, 
as well as the record of his adventures on the road are 
related in a lively though thoughtful style which reveals 
something of the troubadour spirit which inspires the 
writer. 

i As iconoclast, itinerant ventriloquist, aspiring play¬ 
wright and composer of music (since writing this book 
he has had a musical play broadcast), Mr. Cross tells the 
very human story of how he has striven to plan his life 
according to his own philosophy.' How far he has 
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succeeded, the reader must judge for himself. Viewed 
in. its entirety this literary experiment will, we believe, 
prove of interest to those who recognise the expediency 
of listening with sympathetic ear to the clamorous voice 
of Youth. 

With Frontispiece, Eight Shillings and Sixpence 


THE LAND THAT NEVER WAS 

h 

ALYSE SIMPSON 

THIS IS NOT A TRAVEL-BOOK, BUT A RECORD OF THE 

adventures—and the eventual disillusionment of ideals 
—of a very young married couple who, lured by the 
idea of freedom and open spaces, “took the plunge” and 
sought fortune in the sunny land of Kenya. With them 
they took £2,000 and an immense hope; and having at 
length found and purchased a small farm, they set out on 
the Great Adventure by growing coffee and maize. 

The simple, straightforward and honest account of all 
that happened embodies this book. It is a record of 
fact, shorn of all embellishments and related without 
self-pity. The result is not only a readable but singularly 
exciting chronicle, for the book is packed with informa¬ 
tion which a large public ought to know. 

The charm of the style holds a fascination all its own ; 
whilst comedy, tragedy and thrills jostle one another and 
lure the reader into complete absorption in the author’s 
true story. 

Eight Shillings and Sixpence 
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PORTRAITS AND PERSONALITIES 

by 

DR. ARTHUR COMPTON-RICKETT 

Author of J Look Back y A History of English Literature , etc. 

DR. ARTHUR COMPTON-RICKETT HAS FULFILLED MANY 

roles in literature. He is autobiographer, biographer, 
novelist, poet, playwright and essayist, whilst of his 
History of English Literature Thomas Hardy declared 
that it was "the best single-volume history” known to 
him. 

The author has touched life on many sides and has 
come into close contact with many notabilities, and it is 
of some of these famous people that Dr. Compton-Rickett 
writes in his new volume. 

The “Portraits” comprise intimate studies of Thomas 
Hardy, Sir James Barrie, Mr. Lloyd George, Sir Gerald 
Du Maurier, Mrs. Patrick Campbell, Mr. Algernon 
Blackwood, the Sitwell family and many others, whilst 
the “Personalities” include lively travel-sketches, past 
and present, as well as reminiscences of Victorian 
England. 

We believe that this book will bring the author many 
new admirers, for his shrewd observation, kindly humour 
and vigorous style make Portraits and Personalities a 
volume which can be read and re-read with increasing 
enjoyment. 

Illustrated , About Twelve Shillings and Sixpence 
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KOSSUTH 

A Biography by 

OTTO ZAREK 

Translated from the German by Lynton Hudson. 

THIS FULL-LENGTH BIOGRAPHY OF LAJOS KOSSUTH, THE 
great Hungarian patriot who lived from 1802-1894, fills 
a timely want. From the opening pages when we meet 
the boy Lajos roaming the countryside and dreaming 
of the liberation of Hungary, to the last chapter when we 
read how the 92-year-old patriot and idealist collapsed 
and died at his writing-table, this detailed and sympa¬ 
thetic character-study of Hungary’s greatest national 
hero holds a particular appeal to the serious reader. For 
the story of the man whose name is a household word in 
Europe, and who must be accounted one of the world’s 
great patriot revolutionaries and the first of modem 
dictators, has never been told at length before. 

Otto Zarek’s biography is a serious work, compiled 
with the greatest care and based upon authentic docu¬ 
ments discovered in the State libraries and archives of 
Budapest. His book covers the long and stormy period 
from 1815 to the end of last century and throws a vivid 
light upon European diplomatic intrigues of the time. 

Lajos Kossuth was no mere firebrand. He was a 
noble character, fearless and undeviating in the pursuit 
of his ideals and gifted with a rare prevision of the 
future. He was, too, a magnetic personality whose fiery 
oratory swayed and rallied to his cause, not only his own 
countrymen, but also other nations. 

With 9 Illustrations , Eighteen Shillings 
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PARADE OF VIOLENCE 

by 

WILLIAM PENDEREL 

IN PARIS THE AUTHOR BEFRIENDED A DESERTER FROM 
the Foreign Legion, who, in return for hospitality, 
related the plain unvarnished story of his adventures! 
This, William Penderel has written down just as it came 
from the lips of his unconventional guest—a strange, 
awe-insoiring narrative. 

The legionnaire tells of hardship, brutality, camaraderie, 
warfare in the desert and the suspense of a small garrison 
besieged by howling Riffs. He relates the stark facts of 
his amazing escape which was not finally accomplished 
until he had crossed the Straits of Gibraltar, dragged 
through the sea behind a fishing-boat. Yet the aston¬ 
ishing thing about this 'Legionnaire , crushed and beaten 
though he had been, was that, like the murderer who 
returns to the scene of his crime, he still felt the 
mysterious call back to service in the desert. . . 

Truthfully and vividly, William Penderel has depicted 
the tenseness, the savagery and the thrill of life In the 
Legion. This is a gruesome picture painted with all 
the cruelties of truth and influenced by the jaundiced 
mind of one who has suffered. 

Eight Shillings and Sixpence 
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A TALE OF TREASONS 

by 

ALICE COBBETT 

Author of Somehow lengthened 

THE SCENES OF MISS COBBETT’s NEW NOVEL ARE LAID IN 

Surrey and Sussex in the late eighteenth century. A 
dramatic and lively story, the plot centres round Sir 
Austen Carwardine who was upright, loyal, correct 
and—it must be confessed—priggish. 

Sir Austen would have declared himself calmly 
prepared to incur any misfortune for the sake of his 
.ovely and spirited lady : he had never contemplated as 
possible that he might deliberately commit High Treason, 
whereof the hideous penalties were, ih the seventeen- 
nineties, still the law. Yet various other sorts of treason 
combine to drive him down this ghastly road. A venial 
peeress does despicable jobs; an august personage is 
forsworn; a doctor violates the medical code; a 
sadistic polished peer weaves a network of intrigue and 
lying—traitors aL. 

Caught in the black storm-centre of all this mystery 
and horror, Rosalind Carwardine has to fight against 
fearful odds, while her husband affronts stark fate. 
However, Black Hellebore rates two “females”—his 
rustic victim and his dithering wife—just a trifle too 
cheap. That betrayal which Austen and Rosalind would 
fain have prevented takes place, and the doom of the 
Carwardines falls once more; but the Marquis with 
“the strange quiet smile of a devil” is taken in his 
own trap . . . 

Seven Shillings and Sixpence 
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The “new Arthur Wragg” book 


~ACK CRANFORD’S WIFE 

And Other Tales of the Two Cities 
by 

WALTER GREENWOOD 

and Illustrated by 

ARTHUR WRAGG 

TWO BRILLIANT COLLABORATORS COMBINE TO MAKE THIS 
a volume which all booklovers will wish to possess. 

As the author of the famous novel, hove on the Dole 
and part-author of the successful play of the same title, 
Mr. Walter Greenwood needs no introduction. This 
collection of short stories was, in fact, the basis of hove 
on the Dole in so far that the stories concern themselves 
with some of the characters in the novel and play, and 
others who were modified to fit into these later works. 
They show facets of the life of the people of the north 
who are condemned to live on the knife-edge of poverty 
and a wry sort of respectability. Humour, pathos, 
brutality and idealism are skilfully blended. 

Mr. Arthur Wragg holds a position which—for so 
young a man—must be unique. His Psalms for Modem 
hife which has already gone into its ioth impression 
caused tremendous controversy when it first made its 
appearance, and is generally acclaimed to be a work of 
genius. Since then, of course, Mr. Wragg has followed 
up his initial success with his no-less striking work, 
Jesus Wept. 

Mr. Wragg is particularly fitted to illustrate Mr. 
Greenwood’s stories, for the artist lived for many years 
in the northern city where the stories are located, and 
therefore like Mr. Greenwood, has produced work from 
grim, first-hand experience. 

Ten Shillings and Sixpence 
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GYPSY’S EARTH 

by 

MARGUERITE CONNELLAN 

Author of Ten Thousand Yesterdays and Dew on the Leaf 

Gypsy 9 s Earth is the story of the love of a gypsy-girl 
for a gorgio ; the interwoven fates of Fenella and Linden. 
It is a story of elemental hate and love, of violence and 
dark deeds at night; of the flight of the young gentleman 
and his succour at the hands of the Romany outlawed 
by her own people. 

Marguerite Cornelian has woven a novel that will be 
remembered by reason of the strength of its story and 
the technic ue with which it is handled. Indeed, it is 
rare to find a writer who can embroider her theme with 
so much delicate colour and yet paint in the shadows 
with such blackness. Here is a writer of the gypsy folk 
who has seen them at first-hand from a new angle; 
children of Egypt with their barbarities scarcely softened 
by civilisation and the passing of the years, still strong 
in their knowledge of the old mysteries of the planets 
and the earth, still swift to take advantage of the unwary, 
still loyal to their own people . . . 

Fenella, Panuel, Sinfie, with the yellow wardo , the old 
grandmother and the crying children, contrast strangely 
to the luxury of Branch where Linden’s father, mother 
and sister live in the traditional beauty that only monied 
generations can accumulate and preserve. Gypsy’s 
Earth should mark the arrival of a new narrator of the 
strange people whose hand is against every man. 

Seven Shillings and Sixpence 
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THE ABANDONED WOOD 

by 

MONIQUE SAINT-HELEER 

Translated from the French by James Whitall. 

IN A STYLE THAT IS PRECISE, DELICATE AND HAUNTING, 
Monique Saint-H6lier tells the story of the end of a 
family. Only two of the Aleracs, once the proudest and 
wealthiest family in the whole region, are left to taste 
the bitterness and the melancholy that poverty and the 
loss of great properties inevitably mean. These two are 
the grandfather Guillaume, who is still as haughty and 
witty as he ever was ; and Carol! e, the lovely girl whose 
mother had died in giving birth to this illegitimate child. 

There are two other principal characters in the story. 
One is the ineffectual, lonely dressmaker, Mile. Huguenin. 
The other is Jonathan Graew, now substantial farmer, 
whose encroachments upon the land and the wealth of 
the Aleracs are responsible for their defeat. All of these 
characters are completely drawn. “Madame Saint- 
Helier’s treatment of a character/ 7 writes Edmond 
Jaloux, leading French critic, “is like the lifting of a 
veil; we get a complete revelation. The reaction to the 
physical world; how the physical world has directed 
the course through the spiritual; the experiences and 
impressions; the memories ; the secret tragedies of 
life; fragments of day-dreaming ... in Madame 
Saint-Helier’s magic world everything trembles with life.” 

Altogether this is an unusual and fine novel, perhaps 
one of the best that has come from France for many 
years. 

Seven Shillings and Sixpence 
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SELWYN & BLOUNT'S TOPICAL BOOKS 

GENERAL EDITOR - - V. K. KRISHNA MENON 

The books in this series deal with problems and 
personalities of topical interest. Each book is the work 
of an author whose analysis and opinion bears the 
impress of wide experience and courageous .thought. 

The size and prices of the volumes are not uniform, 
and further additions will be announced from time to 
time. The following have already been published: 

* The Art of Life Count Hermann Keyserling 

About Fifteen Shillings 

I Will Not Rest Romain Rolland 

Eight Shillings and Sixpence 

My England George Lansbury 

First Cheap Edition , Three Shillings and Sixpence 
Why Fascism ? Ellen Wilkinson 

First Cheap Edition , Three Shillings and Sixpence 

The Soviet State : A Study of Bolshevik Rule 

Bertram W. Maxwell 

Sixteen Shillings 

Crisis in Europe George Slocombe 

Ten Shillings and Sixpence 

Televiewing Capt. Ernest H. Robinson 

Completely revised and brought up to date , Six Shillings 

Young Oxford at War Four Oxford Men 

First Cheap Edition , Three Shillings and Sixpence 
* See also page 6. 
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YOU ASKED ME WHY 

An Autobiography 
by 

DOROTHY EASTON 

Author of Bid Time TLeturn, Tantalus , The Golden Bird , etc. 
Sunday Times 

* “Books of this sort come from the heart, not from the 
head. . . . The book is alive an3Tbreathing." 

Daily Telegraph 

“It has such vitality, such buoyant hope, tenderness 
and quick perception of beauty.” 

Queen 

“Delightful appreciations of the worth-while things 
in life . . . there are flashes of ‘seeing’ . . .” 

Ten Shillings and Sixpence 


THE SPECTRE OF COMMUNISM 

by 

HENRY GIBBS 

Fascist Quarterly 

“A very notable achievement as a first book ... is 
well written; it contains an unusual amount of useful 
and interesting information . . . there is a powerful 
interest in every page.” 

The Patriot 

“This arresting book.” 

Fine Shillings 
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THE SONGS OF THE 
SENTIMENTAL BLOKE 

by 

C. J. DENNIS 

H. G. Wells 

“C. J. Dennis is a big swell. 

E. V. Lucas 

“I have received a little book with so authentic a note 
that I want others to know of it too. It is a work of art.” 

H. A. Vachell 

“I simply "wallowed’ in The Sentimental Bloke.” 
Illustrated , Tour Shillings and Sixpence 


MRS. MURPHY BURIES 
THE HATCHET 

by 

AGNES ROMILLY WHITE 

Author of Gape Row (5th Impression) 

St. John Ervine 

cc Mrs. Murphy remains a superb figure.” 

Yorkshire Post 

“Gape Row was good, but this is better and even more 
amusing. ... It is about as well done as any such 
living thing . . . could well be.” 

Daily Telegraph 

“Miss White has a considerable gift for dialogue. 
Mrs. Murphy is a rich comic character.” 

3 rd Impression . Seven Shillings and Sixpence 
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NIGHT WITHOUT DARKNESS 

by 

PIERRE AUDEMARS 

Observer 

“Many readers will find the simple narrative extremely 
moving.” 

Morning Post 

“Makes delightful reading . . . his sea-scenes are 
very well done and his fisher folk are real people.” 


ANCESTORS 

by 

S. W. POWELL 

Author of Autobiography of a Rascal , Noah's Ark, 
The Thirteenth Guest, etc. 

Country Life 

“To be able to draw character is the greatest asset 
that a novelist can have, and Mr. Powell possesses it 
in abundance . . . this is a very enjoyable novel.” 

Sunday Mercury 
“A sound job of work.” 


WHISTLERS’ VAN 

by 

IDWAL JONES 

Scotsman 

“Will please every lover, young or old, of the open 
road ... its pictures ... are as vivid as they are 
entertaining.” 

Each Seven Shillings and Sixpence 
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Recent Successes 


ENCHANTING WILDERNESS 

Adventures in Darkest South America 
by 

HANS TOLTEN 

Translated from the German by Ferdi Loesch 
Observer 

“A beautiful and tragic story. , . . Merely to take up 
the volume and look at two or three of the illustrations 
.., would convince anybody that it contains treasure... 

Daily Telegraph 
“Unbearably poignant.” 

2 nd Impression 

With Twenty-three Illustrations and a Map , Fifteen Shillings 


THE ADVENTURES OF A GADABOUT 

by 

GEORGE W. HOUGHTON 

Manchester Guardian 

“We have read the whole of his book, an easy and 
indeed delightful task. He has joyous tales to tell . . . 
one is grateful for many of his stories.” 

znd Impression 

With Fifteen Illustrations , Ten Shillings and Sixpence 


I WILL NOT REST 

by 

ROMAIN ROLLAND 
Observer 

“There is a sincerity and passion in his words that we 
cannot but respect.” 

Eight Shillings and Sixpence 
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Recent Successes 


SIX AGAINST THE YARD 


by 


Dorothy L. Sayers 
Margery Allingham 
Father Ronald Knox 


Anthony Berkeley 
Russell Thorndike 
Freeman Wills Crofts 


versus 

EX-SUPT. CORNISH OF THE C.I.D. 

Punch 

“I can unreservedly commend ... an ingenious 
piece of collaboration.” 

3 rd Impression . 

THORSTON HALL 

by 

O. S. MACDONELL 
Daily Sketch 

“How rarely does a man produce two classics with his 
first two books 1 Mr. O. S. Macdonell has this achieve¬ 
ment to his credit.” 

THE THIRTEENTH GUEST 

by 

S. W. POWELL 
Daily Mirror 

“A brilliant piece of characterisation. This, surely, is 
one of the most entertaining novels of the new season.” 


PRIVATE STARS 

by 

PETER STUCLEY 


Observer (Gerald Gould) 

“He writes well... a book which anybody, of whatever 
opinions, can read with interest.” 

Bach Seven Shillings and Sixpence 



Recently Published 


SOMEWHERE IN SARK 

by 

AUSTIN PHILIPS 

Nottingham Guardian 

“A thriller and something more . . . this story can 
be read with interest and excitement.” 

Each Seven Shillings and Sixpence 

QUEST 

« by 

C. FRASER 

Morning Post 

“You will delight in its pictures of sea lochs and the 
‘high tops’ and of antique Highland games. . . 

MURDER GOES FISHING 

by 

THEODORE PRATT 
Time and Tide 

“When a reviewer . . . reads ... a wholly competent 
book, it is his duty to proclaim the fact loudly. I make 
, such a noise on behalf of Mr. Theodore Pratt. . . . 
Read this book ; it is well done.” 

ILLEGAL TENDER 

by 

EDWARD C. VICAR 

Birmingham Gazette 

“If a test of an acceptable novelist is to write a story 
which one must read to the end because of its human 
quality, Mr. Vicar passes with honours. His hero- 
villain is an int eresting rascal.” 

Each Seven Shillings and Sixpence 





Recently Published 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A RASCAL 

James Agate {Daily Express) 

“This is the story of a brute, but a likeable brute, and one 
who is never quite despicable. The book is new in kind, and 
every word of it rings true.” 

Eight Shillings and Sixpence 


THE VOICE OF BUGLE ANN 

by 

MACKINLAY KANTOR 

Author of Long Remember 

Mr. Kantor, in recounting the adventures which befell 
Spring Davis’s bitch hound, Bugle Ann, has, in the words 
of the Daily Telegraphy written a “strangely moving tale, 
eloquently simple, pulsating with atmosphere, a gem of rare 
quaity. It rings clear and sweet like the voice of the four- 
footed heroine to which it owes its name.” 

With Illustrated Endpapers , Five Shillings 


THE THRESHOLD 

An Anthology from those at School 
Edited by R. W. MOORE 

With an Introduction by The Very Reverend C. A. ALING- 
TON (Dean of Durham) Formerly Headmaster of Eton 

Manchester Guardian 

“The book contains much that readers of mature age will 
enjoy and admire . . . some pieces for the beauty and 
freshness of the young thought in them ought to command 
their reverence.” 

Six Shillings 
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Arthur Wragg's Books of Drawings 


THE PSALMS FOR MODERN LIFE 
With an Introduction by 
H. R. L. (“DICK”) SHEPPARD 

J. A. H. in the British Weekly 
“A remarkable book. It may one day prove to have 
been an epoch-making book. We shall only say without 
shame that there are illustrations in this book which, 
together with the text they illustrate, have moved us as 
the Psalms have moved us in some Gothic building and 
chanted by some invisible choir.” 

loth Impression . Six Shillings 


JESUS WEPT 
With an Introduction by 
VERNON BARTLETT 

Storm Jameson 

“This book is worth the whole of the coming year’s 
output. If I were a millionaire I would placard the 
country with these drawings, so that no one could escape 
their warning, I defy anyone who has even glanced at 
them to forget them.” 


Daily Herald 

“Fierce though is the satire, the drawings are slashes 
of beauty ... It will shock and hurt. But it will also 
inspire,” 

3 rd Impression , Seven Shillings and Sixpence 



Sport, Travel and Adventure 


SWORD AND SPEAR 

by 

CAPTAIN F. H. MELLOR 

Sunday Times 

“A very lively book. . . . Humour and adventure . . . inextricably 
mingled.” 

Illustrated , Fifteen Shillings 

SOUND AN ALARM 

True Stories of Rescue from Danger 
"Edited by 

Capt. F. H. MELLOR and IVAN BILIBIN 

Times Literary Supplement 

“The editors of this book are to be congratulated on their choice of 
excerpts from the lives of men and women who wittingly or unwittingly 
have _ived dangerously.” 

Liverpool Lost 

“An enthralling collection ... a varied and exciting anthology.” 
Ten Shillings and Sixpence 


CRICKET IN FIRELIGHT 

A Cricketer’s book for all the year round 
by 

RICHARD BINNS 

Lord Hawke 

“It is a pleasure to recommend this book to all cricket players and 
cricket lovers.” 

“Romany” in The Catholic Herald 

“Every lover of cricket has a book-shelf. Every autumn he seeks to 
add another book. Every year he dreads there won’t be one worth 
while. There always is. This is this year’s. He’ll love it.” 

Eight Shillings and Sixpence 

TWO MONTHS’ GRACE 

A Contemporary Odyssey 

h 

PETER STUCLEY 

Morning Post 

“A happy escapade ... he misses none of the humour of the 
voyage. . . . The book is a gallery of classic landscapes, clear-cut in 
the radiant air, free even from the mists of time.” 

Illustrated, Seven Shillings and Sixpence 
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New Cheap Editions 


WANDERINGS IN TASMANIA 

by 

GEORGE PORTER 

Morning Post 

“Can be cordially recommended to all those who are interested in the 
outlying provinces of the British Empire.” 

First Cheap Edition , Illustrated , Eight Shillings and Sixpence 

QUEST ROMANTIC 

by 

CAPTAIN F. H. MELLOR 

Author of Sword and Spear 

Truth 

“Anyone on the look-out for a lively and entertaining travel book 
will assuredly find what he wants here.” 

First Cheap Edition , Illustrated , Five Shillings 

UNHARBOURED HEATHS 

by 

KATHARINE GOTSCH TREVELYAN 

Eric Gillett (Sunday Express) 

. a fascinating and outspoken record of Miss Trevelyan’s enter¬ 
prise and endurance. It is one of the most original travel books I have 
read for a long time.” 

Daily Mail 

“A book of haunting beauty.” 

First Cheap Edition , ph Impression , Three Shillings and Sixpence 

THE HEART OF FRANCE 

by 

GEORGE SLOCOMBE 

Introduction by 

The Most Hon. The MARQUIS OF CREWE, K.G. 

A. G. Macdonell (The Bystander) 

“Nothing could be better than his descriptions of the countryside, 
of the cherry orchards of Normandy, of life in a provincial town. The 
photographs are worthy of the writing, and that is saying a lot, for The 
Heart of France is a beautiful and understanding book.” 

Howard Spring (The Evening Standard) 

“This is no mere description; it is intensely an individuars reaction 
to a great theme.” 

First Cheap Edition , Beautifully Illustrated , Three Shillings and Sixpence 
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New Cheap Editions 


I WAS A TRAMP 

by 

JOHN BROWN 

*■ Daily Telegraph 

“It is impossible to withhold admiration for his courage and strength 
of character ... at the age of 24, he had undergone experiences enough 
to suffice for most ordinary lives.” 

Spectator 

“It is an extraordinary picture that he traces—and he does it very 
well, concretely and unself-consciously. ... I was enthralled reading 
about this wayward life, as odd and exciting in its way as a picaresque 
novel.” 

First Cheap Edition, Illustrated , Three Shillings and Sixpence 


I SAW FOR MYSELF 

by 

JOHN BROWN 

Compton Mackenzie (Daily Mail ) 

“The character of the author revealed in I Was a Tramp made a 
profound impression on me, and my belief in his future is strengthened 
07 I Saw for Myself . . . one of the most impressive examinations both 
o: Fascism and Communism that I have yet read.” 

New Statesman and Nation 

“The almost crazy bravery which he showed in his ceaseless ques¬ 
tionings, his continuous search for hidden armaments—over railings, 
or off down passages, like winking—is, although he seems oblivious of 
it, remarkable.” 

First Cheap Edition , Illustrated, Three Shillings and Sixpence 


I’LL GO NO MORE A-ROVING 

by 

CHARLES LADDS 

G. K. Chesterton in the Listener 

* • • * of fun and as jolly as the seaman’s shanty from which it 
takes its name.” 

First Cheap Edition , Three Shillings and Sixpence 
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New Three-and-Sixpenny Novels 


GEORGE ASHBURY 

by 

O. S. MACDONELL 

Cecil Roberts (The Sphere) 

“It is most excellently done . . . how truly excellent are those 
descriptions of the Lake District.” 

7 tb Impression 

ROMANTIC MOOD 

by 

GEORGE WRIGHT 

Howard Spring (Evening Standard) 

. . reveals an understanding of the Snglish scene which is deep 
and unsentimental.” 

GAPE ROW 

by 

AGNES ROMILLY WHITE 

Gerald Gould {Observer) 

“The lilt of the dialogue goes to one’s head like wine.” 

5 tb Impression 

STORM SO RUINOUS 

by 

HILDA FINNEMORE 

Dai r v Telegraph 

“Miss Finnemore shows a freshness of purpose in setting out to 
translate into terms of families the effects of a situation which in inter¬ 
national affairs leads to war. She has achieved her aim very well.” 

NOAH’S ARK 

by 

S. W. POWELL 

Author of Autobiography of a Rascal , etc. 

Morning Post 

“His style satisfies, and his studies of character are unusually good 
and tremendously various.” 

THE MOON IN SCORPIO 

by 

WILLIAM J. WOLTMAN 

Yorkshire Post 

“Beautifully executed. Technically it has hardly a flaw. You are 
held in hope to the very last page—even to the last sentence. I have 
not enjoyed a novel so much for a long time.” 
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Three-and-Sixpenny Novels 


JULIA NEWBERRY’S DIARY 

News Chronicle 

“An excuisite portrait. . . . Julia cannot, surely, regret that the 
treasures of her d.ary will be the constant delight of generations,” 

LONG REMEMBER 

by 

MACKINLAY KANTOR 

A. J. Cronin (From a Broadcast) 

“A stirring drama. The descriptive writing has great sweep and 
power. This book is worthy of your attention.” 


WITHOUT THE WEDDING 

by 

THEODORE PRATT 

Keynotes* News 

“A colourful tale of life on an imaginary island. Good entertainment.” 


DOUBLE EAGLE 

by 

MICHAEL PRAVDIN 

v ' Edinburgh Evening News 

y “A remarkable novel . . . grips from the opening sentences, and 
■ holds the reader to thojast pajge.” 

Exits and Farewells Marorie Bowen 

Fond Fancy Mar orie Bowen 

Farewell to Poaching William Gumming 


Two-and-Sixpenny Novels 


Spring from Downward 

Paper Mask 

A Broken Reed 

His Wife’s Judgment 

Bonnie Doon 

Arnold Wynne’s Legacy 

Who? 

Jerry the Lag 
The Poacher 
The Bandaged Face 

3 * 


Theodore Pratt xjj 
Cecilia Ococks V 

harlotte M. Brame ' ^ 
harlotte M. Brame 
harlotte M. Brame --.c, 
harlotte M. 

Peter Bar&^:^i« 
?e-sr 



Selwyn & Blount’s Thrillers 


OUR ‘NOT AT NIGHT’ SERIES 


Over 250,000 copies sold 


The Bookman j 

“The feast is in the best traditions of Edgar Allan Poe 
and Bram Stoker at their grimmest and wildest.” 



Not at Night 

More Not at Night 

YouTl Need a Nightlight 

Gruesome Cargoes 

By Daylight Only 

Switch on the Light 

At Dead of Night 

Grim Death 

Keep on the Light 

Terror by Night 

Nightmare by Daylight 

Coronation Omnibus 3 s. 6 d. net 


All full-length volumes. Crown 8vo. 
Striking Coloured Wrappers, is. net. 


Sixpenny Novels 


1. 


2. 

3 - 

4 * 


5 - 

6 . 

7 * 

8 . 

9 - 

10, 


11, 


12. 


The Seven Secrets 
A Man’s a Man 
She Who Meant Well 
Butterflies in the Rain 
The Man from Downing Street 
A Girl from the South 
Back to Eden 
Joyce 

The Leopard’s Spots 
The Bubble Reputation 

Talbot Mundy and Bradley King 

1 t» > r _i_ 


William Le Queux 
E. W. Savi 
Curtis Yorke 
Andrew Soutar 
William Le Queux 
Charles Garvice 
Andrew Soutar 
Curtis Yorke 
Andrew Soutar 


The Company’s Servant 
That Strange Girl 


B. M. Croker 
Charles Garvice 
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